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izens,  caused  a  rtsumi  of  the  news,  which  had 
been  received  from  the  theatre  of  war,  to  be 
read  on  the  public  place,  and  a  small  piece 
of  money,  called  gazetta,  was  ^ven  to  attend 
the  lecture,  or  to  take  communication  of  what 
had  been  read.  For  this  reason,  say  the  ety¬ 
mologists,  the  name  of  gazette  was  appli^ 
to  single  sheets  containing  the  news,  when 
they  were  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
the  public.  Nothing  appears  more  natural 
or  more  satisfactory,  than  a  like  conjecture  ; 
unfortunately,  we  do  not  find  in  Italy  any 
trace  of  these  printed  sheets.  As  for  the 
lectures  made  by  order  of  Government  on  the 
public  place  of  Venice,  they  probably  took 

filace  in  all  the' Italian  republics,  and  certmn- 
y  at  Florence,  as  is  proved  by  a  collection 
of  documents  in  manuscript,  preserved  in  the 
library  of  that  town. 

These  documents,  no  more  than  the  acta 
diurna,  have  no  resemblance  to  Journals.  At 
all  times  and  in  all  countries,  it  has  been  ne¬ 
cessary  for  governments  to  communicate  their 
laws  and  their  acts  to  the  public.  In  one 
place  they  were  published  at  the  sound  of 
the  drum  and  by  the  mmistry  of  the  public 
crier;  in  another,  recourse  was  had  to  in- 


“Mt  child,  you  have  made  a  fortune,” 
said  the  player  in  a  Comec^  ;  it  is  time  to 
have  ancestors.”  Since  Journals  have  be¬ 
come  a  power,  we  have  created  for  them 
quite  a  genealogy.  It  appears  too  recent  to 
date  their  origin  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
whilst  we  are  wailing  for  developments  from 
Greece,  it  is  to  Rome  that  we  would  ascribe 
their  nativity.  One  of  these  days,  some 
learned  man,  surpassing  his  predecessors,  will 
find  in  some  inscriptions  pretended  traces  of 
journals  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  weightier  authority  of  one 
of  the  roost  learned  and  ingenious  men  of 
our  times,  we  cannot  recognize  journals  in 
the  acta  diuma  of  ancient  Home.  It  is  with 
as  little  foundation  that  we  have  ascribed 
their  origin  to  Venice ;  this  opinion  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word  gazette  which  is  incontestably  a  Venetian 
word.  At  the  time  of  the  wars  against  the 
Turks,  the  Government  of  Venice,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  legitimate  curiosity  of  the  cit- 
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Bcriplions,  sometimes  engraved  on  stone,  and 
sometimes  on  movable  tablets.  Since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  this  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  superseded  by  placards  affixed  on  the 
walls.  The  means  have  differed,  the  end  has 
always  been  the  same.  Inscriptions,  procla¬ 
mations,  public  lectures  are  so  many  different 
channels  employed  by  governments  to  com¬ 
municate  news  to  the  public,  which  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  they  should  know.  They  are,  if 
we  choose  to  call  them  so,  official  publica¬ 
tions  :  it  is  not  what  we  understand  by 
Journals. 

The  Journal  is  the  offspring  of  the  art  of 
p^rinting,  it  could  not  get  along  without  it. 
Rapidity  of  publication,  regular  issues,  the 
faculty  of  being  multiplied  indeffnitely,  the 
condensation  of  a  crowd  of  matters  in  a  nar¬ 
row  space,  are  all  conditions,  which  form  the 
very  essence  of  a  Journal,  and  which  could 
not  be  reunited,  when  prii  ting  was  unknown. 
It  is  therefore  in  modern  times,  and  even  at  a 
very  recent  date,  that  we  must  place  the  or¬ 
igin  of  Journals.  The  English,  at  a  very  early 
day,  claimed  for  their  country  the  initiative 
in  this  kind  of  publication,  but  their  preten¬ 
sions  were  based  on  a  literary  fraud,  of  which 
no  person  is  now  any  longer  the  dupe.  There 
is  preserved  in  the  Biitish  Museum,  amongst 
a  collection  of  old  Journals,  which  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  world,  three  printed 
sheets,  with  the  title  of  the  English  Mercury, 
bearing  the  numbers  50,  51  and  54,  and  the 
date  of  1688.  Reference  is  made  in  one  of 
these  sheets  to  the  departure  of  the  invinci¬ 
ble  Armada,  and  in  another  to  an  engagement 
between  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  the  capture  of  a  vessel,  the  Saint 
Francois,  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Valdez.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
Chalmers  met  with  these  three  sheets 
in  the  researches  he  made  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  had  no  doubt  of  their  authenti¬ 
city.  In  the  biography  of  a  grammarian 
and  Scotch  journalist,  published  in  1794,  the 
honor  of  the  invention  of  newspapers  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  England  and  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  necessity  of  inventing  a 
new  mode  to  communicate  information  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  alarm  which  was  created  in 
that  country  by  the  Armada.  On  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Chalmers,  all  the  encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries,  and  authors,  that  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  mention  any  thing  about  newspapers, 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  have  gone  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  fix  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  periodical  sheet.  In  1839, 
a  person  in  the  employ  of  the  British  Museum, 
Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  thought  he  would  open 


the  precious  volume  which  contained  the 
Engli^h  Mercury,  and  the  first  look  convinced 
him,  that  the  pretended  Journal  of  1588  was 
a  forgery.  The  type  was  evidently  of  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  n  and  the  v  and  be¬ 
tween  the  I  and  the  J,  which  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  printers  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  every  where  carefully  observed. 
Besides  these  material  points,  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  text  left  no  doubt  whatsoever. 
The  fabricated  Journal  gives  to  Sir  Francis 
Vere  the  title  of  Knight  many  months 
before  he  received  it  from  Elizabeth ;  it  em¬ 
ploys  words  which  were  not  in  use  in  the 
aixteenth  century,  and  ascribes  a  victory  to 
Drake  on  a  day  on  which,  on  the  contrary, 
the  English  Admiral  ran  a  very  great  risk  of 
being  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  In  a  pamphlet 
which  he  afterwards  published,  Mr.  Watts 
showed  very  clearly  the  fraud  of  which 
Chalmers  had  been  the  dupe,  and  subsequent 
researches  have  justified  him  in  attributing  to 
the  second  I<ord  Hardwicke  the  responsibility 
of  this  literary  fraud. 

The  Journal  dates  its  origin  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  in  England,  France  and  Holland, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  c.iuses. 
The  religious  controversy,  so  warm  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  found  in  printing  at  once  an 
instrument  and  food  to  revivify  it.  Volumin¬ 
ous  books,  too  long  to  write,  too  long  even  to 
read,  gave  place  to  short  treatises,  which  it 
was  easy  to  circulate.  The  treatises  them¬ 
selves  were  superseded  by  proclamations, 
manifestoes,  and  satires,  printed  on  separate 
sheets  and  always  on  one  side  only,  which  were 
purchased  at  a  low  price,  and  stealthily  circula¬ 
ted,  or  if  necessary  were  placarded  during  the 
night.  The  parties,  to  influence  the  zeal  or 
sustain  the  ardor  of  their  adherents,  caused 
an  account  of  the  advantages  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  to  be  printed  and  circulated.  It  was 
by  means  of  circulars  of  this  kind,  bidden  in 
the  saddles  of  horses,  or  the  lining  of  a  trav¬ 
eller’s  cloak,  that  the  Protestants  of  France 
informed  their  co-religionists  of  Germany  of 
the  victories  they  had  achieved,  and  the  latter, 
in  their  turn,  used  the  same  means.  The 
usage  soon  became  general  to  print  on  separ¬ 
ate  sheets,  and  to  sell  at  low  prices,  accounts 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  and  of  every 
fact  calculated  to  excite  the  reader.  This 
must  necessarily  have  led  them  to  narrate 
several  events  on  the  same  sheet,  or  in  the 
same  form  ;  and  the  day  on  which  the  indus¬ 
try  of  a  man,  encouraged  by  the  increasing  cu¬ 
riosity  of  the  public,  gave  a  uniform  title 
to  these  separate  sheets,  established  amongst 
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them  Hn  order  of  succession,  and  provided 
for  their  periodical  return,  must  be  assigned 
as  the  period  when  the  gazette  or  the  journal 
was  created. 

I. 

If  it  relate  to  a  question  of  priority,  the 
dates  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  Holland  and 
of  England.  At  a  very  early  period,  even  in 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  first  of  James  the  First,  we  find  in  Eng¬ 
land  a  great  number  of  isolated  sheets  and 
placards,  intituled  “News,'*  and  containing 
an  account  of  events  which  occurred  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  on  the  Continent ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  title  nearly  always  indicated,  that  the  news 
offered  to  the  public  was  translated  from  the 
original  Holland  language,  and  this  precau¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  English  editors  would 
be  alone  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  of 
priority  in  favor  of  Holland.  If  we  think  of  the 
intimate  relations  which  then  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Holland,  and  of  the  close 
alliance  which  united  the  two  people  since  the 
Low  Countries  had  risen  against  Philip  the 
Second,  we  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  a 
Holland  custom  introduced  into  England. 
Beginning  with  1619,  a  printer  of  the  name 
of  Nathaniel  Newberry  frequently  published 
accounts  from  foreign  countries  under  the 
uniform  title  of  “  News  not  being  publish¬ 
ed  at  stated  intervals,  they  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  gazettes.  Three  years  later,  they 
made  this  progress,  for  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1622,  Nicholas  Bourne  and  Thomas  Archer 
exposed  to  sale  a  sheet,  intUuled  the  “  Week¬ 
ly  News.”  The  complete  title  was,  the 
Weekly  News  of  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  dec. ;  it  was  more  a  summary  than  a 
title.  The  second  number,  that  of  the  30th 
May,  and  several  of  the  following,  contain  the 
usual  words,  “  translated  from  the  original 
Holland,”  which  proves,  that  they  borrowed 
the  idea  from  the  neighboring  country.  The 
numbers  seemed  to  be  published  regurlarly, 
but  if  the  name  of  the  printer  did  not  change, 
that  of  the  editors  changed  almost  with  every 
number.  It  was  at  one  time  Nicholas  Bourne 
and  Thomas  Archer,  at  another  Nathaniel 
Newberry  and  William  Sheffard.  It  would 
appear,  that  several  editors  had  an  under¬ 
standing  together,  to  defray,  each  in  his  turn, 
the  expenses  of  the  publication.  On  the  25th 
September,  1622,  there  at  length  appeared 
the  name  of  Nathaniel  Butter.  He  was  an 
old  paper  merchant,  whose  business  had  not 
been  prosperous,  and  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  living,  had  employed  himself 
in  publishing  pamphlets  and  compiling  news. 


His  first  writings  are  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1811.  He  progressed  so  far  as  to  become 
the  author  of  news,  which  he  wrote  in  hand¬ 
writing,  that  is  to  say,  he  wrote  news  to 
gentlemen,  for  which  he  received  payment ; 
it  was  then  quite  a  regular  profession.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  25th  of  September,  the 
name  of  Butter  appears  regularly  on  the  first 
line  of  each  number  of  the  “  Weekly  News,” 
but  it  was  always  joined  with  the  name  of 
one  of  the  booksellers  of  whom  we  have 
spoken.  It  is  probable  that  the  booksellers 
defrayed  the  expense  of  the  publication,  and 
that  Butter  superintended  it  on  their  account. 
By  a  change,  which  would  to-day  oppear 
very  simple,  but  which  was  then  a  revolution. 
Butter  caused  to  be  printed  that  which  up  to 
then  he  had  confined  himself  to  writing;  he 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  one  that  which 
he  had  addressed  to  a  small  number  of  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  commencing 
with  the  day  on  which  Butter’s  name  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  Weekly  News,  the  words  “  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Holland”  disappeared  from 
the  title,  which  establishes  the  originality  of 
the  publication,  and  each  copy,  which  ap¬ 
peared  weekly,  bore,  besides  its  date,  the 
number  of  the  paper,  which  places  beyond  a 
doubt  the  regularity  of  the  issue. 

The  Weekly  News  was  therefore  a  true 
Journal  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
word  at  the  present  day.  This  first-bom  of 
the  English  Press  was  far  from  having  the 
formidable  dimensions  of  our  present  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  single  number  of  the  Times  or  the 
Chronicle  contains  more  matter  than  the 
Weekly  News  gave  in  a  year.  It  was  a  little 
sheet  in  quarto,  printed  on  very  coarse  paper, 
which  contained  inUxolumn^ne  after  the  other, 
and  without  any  connection  the  most  important 
or  singular  events  which  happened  on  the 
Continent;  a  victory  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield 
in  Germany,  a  sacrilege  at  Boulogne,  an  as¬ 
sassination  or  a  case  of  poisoning  at  Venice, 
or  a  great  fire  at  Paris,  'fhey  never  made 
the  slightest  allusion  to  what  was  occurring 
in  England,  and  the  events  of  the  Continent 
are  the  objects  of  simple  remark,  without 
any  commentaries.  In  this  respect,  the 
Weekly  News  did  not  differ  from  the  isolated 
sheets  which  had  preceded  it,  but  from  the 
interest  which  was  attached  to  news  from 
abroad,  it  was  even  then  a  great  novelty. 
One  century  before,  that  which  we  term  ex¬ 
terior  politics  was  the  business  of  Kings  only 
and-of  their  Ministers  ;  the  people  wereentire- 
ly  ignorant  of  them  and  no  one  cared  in 
France  as  to  what  was  occurring  in  England 
or  Spain.  Religious  warfare  put  an  end  to 
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this  mutual  indifference;  there  was  afterwards,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  daily  collected  suffi- 
apart  from  the  rivalry  of  sovereigns,  a  com-  cient  news  to  fill  his  little  square  sheet  of  pa- 
mon  interest  between  nations.  The  quarrel,  per.  He  published  them  without  any  re- 
which  was  being  decided  by  a  resort  to  arms  marks,  fearful  lest  a  commentary  might  be 
in  Holland  and  in  Germany,  was  one  between  considered  as  a  crime,  which  might  draw 
all  the  Protestants  and  all  the  Catholics —  down  on  him  the  thunder  of  the  Star  Cham- 
each  battle,  each  taking  of  a  town,  threw  ber.  The  only  journal  was  then  carried  on 
one  half  of  Europe  into  gladness  and  the  by  correspondence.  In  England,  as  on  the 
other  half  into  sorrow.  News,  even  from  the  Continent,  great  men  bad  their  correspon- 
most  distant  countries,  became  then,  for  all  dents,  and  this  usage  had  also  introduced  these 
classes,  an  object  of  ardent  curiosity ;  the  circular  letters  and  news  by  band  writing, 
rapid  and  regular  propagation  of  these  news  Butter  had  lived  by  these  means  for  a  long 
became  a  public  want,  particularly  in  a  time.  The  nobles  of  the  counties,  who  sel- 
country  like  England,  placed  at  the  extremity  dom  came  to  court,  had  scarcely  any  other 
of  Europe,  and  isolated  by  the  sea  from  the  means  of  obtaining  information  than  by 
Continent.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  these  circular-letters,  and  public  establish- 
that  the  period  of  the  “  Thirty  Years'  War”  ments  and  cafe*,  which  began  to  be  eslab- 
was  also  that  of  the  origin  of  Journals.  lished,  took  care  to  receive  them  in  order  to 
It  was  in  1631  that  the  first  French  gratify  the  curiosity  of  their  customers.  It 
Journal  appeared,  the  Gazette  of  Theo-  required  a  long  interval  for  the  printed  sheet 
phrastus  Renaudot.  We  know  what  tradition  to  supersede  entirely  the  manuscript  gazette 
generally  says  respecting  the  origin  of  the  of  the  newsmongers.  The  reasons  were 
Gazette.  Whether  Renaudot  commenced  very  simple.  The  editors  whom  Butter  em- 
or  not  to  write  news  by  band-writing,  he  was  ployed  had  difficulty  in  procuring  information, 
the  first  in  France  who  conceived  the  idea  of  and  whoever  was  at  all  intimate  with  the 
superseding  writing  by  printing.  Richelieu,  great  people  was  better  informed  than  they 
of  whom  Renaudot  asked  permission  to  pub-  were.  The  Weekly  News  seldom  adventured 
lish  and  sell  his  news,  hastened  to  grant  it  to  to  speak  of  internal  affairs ;  the  newsmon- 
him ;  he  even  gave  him  the  privilege  of  gers  made  them  the  principal  subject  of 
printing  the  Gazette,  which  secured  Renaudot  their  letters,  and  they  not  only  related  facts, 
against  all  competition,  but  which  also  placed  but  they  gave  their  opinion  on  them,  and 
hu  Journal  under  the  direct  dependence  of  published  criticisms,  which  they  would  not 
Government.  The  first  number  of  the  Ga-  dare  to  print.  The  “  News  Letters,”  as 
zette  appeared  on  the  1st  of  April,  1631,  and  they  were  called,  were  therefore  much 
this  afterwards  conducted  by  Renau-  more  interesting  than  the  printed  Journal, 

dot  fils,  yraa  continued  up  to  the  Revolution,  and  for  half  a  century,  they  were  considered 
The  success  of  the  Gazette  was  immense,  more  important,  and  had  a  much  larger  cir- 
The  official  character  of  the  publication,  the  culation. 

exactitude  and  variety  of  its  contents,  all  The  Journal  did  its  best  to  keep  up  the 
contributed  to  ensure  its  success.  Paris  and  competition,  but  the  public  mind  could  nut 
the  provinces  seized  hold  of  the  Gazette,  and  conceive  the  idea,  that  a  business  might  be 
there  was  no  person  of  any  consequence  out-  made  of  news  ;  a  printed  Gazette  was  such 
side  of  France  who  could  do  without  it.  a  surprising  novelty,  and  made  so  much  noise, 
King  Louis  XIII.  was  one  of  the  assiduous  that  Ben  Jonson  who  again  wrote  for  the 
readers  of  the  Gazette,  and  it  was  even  said  theatre  after  a  long  silence,  believed  h^  found 
that  he  occasionally  contributed  to  it.  Un-  in  it  an  excellent  subject  for  a  comedy.  He 
fortunately,  this  publication,  which  owed  caused  the  “Staple  of  News”  to  be  played 
much  of  the  credit  it  acquired  during  several  in  1625,  in  which  be  ridiculed  Butter  and  bis 
years  to  the  protection  of  Richelieu  and  the  enterprise.  Butter  was  called  in  it  Master 
editorship  of  a  man  of  talent,  was  the  only  Cymbal,  but  his  true  name,  which  bore  its 
one  in  France.  France,  with  which  no  nation  real  signification  in  English,  was  mentioned 
can  dispute  the  honor  of  having  created  every  moment  in  the  piece  by  way  of  sar- 
ftleraryrmews,  did  not  produce  any  political  casm.  Ben  Jonson  gave  him  for  regular 
journal  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  an  in-  co-laborators  four  news- runners  or  emissaries, 
itiative  which  was  to  belong  to  two  free  who  were  instructed  to  gather  every  thing 
countries,  Holland  and  England.  Let  us  re-  that  was  said  at  Court,  in  the  cloister  of  St. 
tom  to  Nathaniel  Butter.  Paul’s,  in  the  rendez-votu  of  the  gay  circles 

Poor  Batter  had  no  King  amongst  his  of  London,  on  the  Exchange,  and  at  West- 
readers,  no  Minister  amongst  his  subscribers ;  minster,  where  the  Courts  sat.  Ben  Jonson 
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added  to  these  four  newsmongers,  a  bad 
poet,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  as  an  irregular 
editor,  Lick-Fingers,  a  kitchen  poet,  who  de¬ 
voted  his  leisure  hours  to  making  devices  and 
other  verses  used  bj  confectioners.  The 
personal  administration  consisted  of  Master 
Cymbal,  of  a  secretary,  who  enregistered 
the  news  as  it  arrived,  of  two  clekrs  and  a 
crowd  of  followers,  who  observed  great  et¬ 
iquette.  A  comely  country  woman  presents 
herself  at  the  office  of  Master  Cymbal,  and 
asks  for  two  farthings  worth  of  news,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  present  to  her  Curate; 
she  is  requested  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  for  if 
she  is  served  too  readily,  the  public  might  be¬ 
lieve,  they  fabricated  news  instead  of  gather¬ 
ing  them. 

Ben  Jonson  was  not  the  only  poet  who 
turned  Butter’s  enterprise  into  ridicule. 
Shirley,  in  his  “  Stratagems  of  Love,”  per¬ 
formed  in  1626,  also  represents  the  great 
novelty  of  the  day  on  the  stage,  and  does 
not  give  a  very  flattering  portrait  of  the 
newsmongers.  "'Those  men  there,”  says 
Shirley,  "  with  one  hour  before  them,  will 
describe  to  you  a  battle,  in  whatever  corner 
of  Europe  it  may  be,  and  yet  they  have 
never  put  their  foot  outside  of  the  tavern. 
They  will  portray  to  you  the  towers,  fortifi¬ 
cations,  generals  and  forces  of  the  enemy ; 
they  will  tell  you  their  allies,  their  move¬ 
ments  of  each  day.  A  soldier  cannot  lose  a 
hair  of  his  head,  cannot  receive  a  poor  ball, 
without  having  a  page  for  his  reward  in 
quarto  form.  Nothing  stops  those  men  there 
but  the  defect  of  memory,  and  if  they  have 
no  contradiction  they  do  not  care.”  We 
might  push  the  citation  a  little  further,  for 
this  scene  of  Shirley’s  is  the  first  and  most 
complete  edition  of  all  the  satires  which  can 
be  made  of  journalism,  and  to  look  at  tbe 
bottom  of  things,  certain  cotemporaneous 
declamations  are  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  old. 

It  appears  that  the  Weekly  News,  having 
taken  well  at  first,  afterwards  met  with  in¬ 
different  success.  'The  correspondence  from 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  few 
words  it  contained  of  religious  affairs  from 
without,  did  not  sufficiently  excite  the  curi- 
oeity  of  the  public.  Butter  complained  be¬ 
sides  of  being  subject  to  a  censorship,  which 
cut  down  his  foreign  news  in  its  most  essen¬ 
tial  parts,  and  deprived  it  of  all  interest.  The 
publication  at  times  met  with  interruptions ; 
It  occasionally  took  the  name  of  Mercuriu$ 
BrxtannicuB,  to  try  and  gain  a  little  of  the 
popularity  of  the  Mercuritt  of  the  Continent, 
but  the  public  remained  always  indifferent 


towards  it.  We  lose  all  trace  of  it  after  the 
month  of  January,  1640;  it  appears  there¬ 
fore  that  Butter  was  either  dead  or  bad 
abandoned  the  undertaking  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  political  events  were  going  to 
open  a  wide  career  to  journalism. 

It  was,  in  fact,  at  this  period,  that  the  Star 
Chamber  gave  up  the  contest  which  it  had 
been  waging  for  "ome  time  against  the  pam¬ 
phleteers.  The  religious  and  political  fanati¬ 
cism  of  the  Puritans  triumpned  over  the 
rigors  of  this  exceptional  tribunal,  which  had 
vainly  employed  against  the  writers  the  moat 
cruel  punishments,  the  most  barbarous  muti¬ 
lations,  the  prison,  exile  and  confiscations. 
'The  memorable  trials  of  Prynn,  of  Wharton, 
of  Lilbum,  capped  tbe  climax  of  popular  ir¬ 
ritation.  In  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1641  Charles  the  First  abolished  the  Star 
Chamber.  As  early  as  tbe  3d  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  parliament  permitted  the 
regular  publication  of  its  proceedings  under 
the  title  of  “  Diurnal  Occurrences  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  This  publication  was  continued  with¬ 
out  interruption  until  the  restoration  of  tbe 
Stuarts.  The  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber 
was  equivalent  to  a  proclamation  in  favor  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  thousands  of 
pamphlets  were  immediately  published  either 
for  or  against  royalty,  or  for  or  against  tbe 
Anglican  Church,  ^me  journals  also  made 
their  appearance,  and  launching  forth  into 
the  domain  of  politics,  published  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Debates;  they  afterwards  became 
sufficiently  encouraged  to  publish  the  inter¬ 
nal  news  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  not  that  they  acknowledged 
their  right  to  do  so,  for  the  Parliament  was 
not  more  tolerant  towards  them  than  the 
Court  bad  been ;  it  wished  to  limit  to  printers 
of  its  own  selection  the  right  to  publish 
its  debates;  it  wished  to  subject  the 
editors  to  the  formalities  of  enregistration 
and  a  preventive  censorship ;  in  1647,  at  the 
request  of  Fairfax,  who  wished  to  limit  to 
two  or  three  the  number  of  journals  which 
were  authorized  to  appear,  we  see  Parliament 
again  augmenting  the  powers  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  and  multiplying  the  penalties.  It  was 
the  efforts  of  Parliament  to  exercise  in  its 
own  name  and  for  its  own  profit,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  which  it  had  deprived  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber,  which  gave  rise  to  those  celebrated 
pamphlets  of  Milton  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press ;  but  journals  found  in  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  times  a  better  advocate  even  than 
Milton.  Parliament  and  Royalty  were  at 
open  war,  and  on  both  sides,  assistance  was 
sought  for  in  public  opinion.  It  was  soon 
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perceived  that  journals  were  superior  instru¬ 
ments  to  pamphlets,  and  war  was  carried  on 
by  the  pen  as  well  as  by  the  sword.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteen  years  which  succeeded  1641 


most  widely  circulated  and  influential  jour¬ 
nal  in  England.  At  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  Nedham  had  again  the  talent  to 
withdraw  from  business,  but  this  time  he  re- 


to  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  nearly  two  nounced  journalism  and  contented  himself 
hundred  journals  were  established,  but  failed,  with  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  he  fol- 
Of  this  number,  twenty  of  them  bore  the  lowed  with  much  success  and  proflt  until  his 
name  of  Mercury,  which  appeared  to  be  as  death,  which  happened  in  1678.  Along  with 
popular  in  England  as  that  of  the  Gazette  in  Nedham’s  Political  Mercury,  mention  must 
France  or  the  Courier  in  Holland.  All  these  be  made  of  a  satirical  and  burlesque  journal, 
sheets  were  in  quarto,  and  appeared  but  written  in  prose  and  verse,  the  Rustic  Mer- 
once  a  week;  most  of  them  on  Wednesday,  cury,  edited  by  George  Withers,  a  graduate 
some  of  them  on  Saturday ;  they  were,  to  of  Oxford,  who  bad  abandoned  the  bar  to 
speak  truly,  weekly  diatribes,  short  pam-  become  a  journalist  and  a  soldier. 


pblets  rather  than  journals. 

Some  writers,  notwithstanding,  attained 
by  these  means  celebrity  and  even  fortune. 
On  the  side  of  Parliament,  the  most  famous 
journalist  was,  without  contradiction,  Marcha- 


On  the  side  of  the  Royalists  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  writer  was  John  Birkenhead,  an¬ 
cient  Secretary  of  Archbishop  Landfellow, 
and  professor  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  courtier 
of  elegant  manners,  brilliant  in  conversation 


mont  Nedham,  whose  history  deserves  to  be  and  wit,  who  turned  the  Parliamentarians 
related.  Nedham  was  not,  like  poor  Natha-  into  the  greatest  ridicule.  He  was  assisted 
niel  Butter,  an  unfortunate  newsmonger  who  in  the  editorship  of  the  Court  Mercury 


lived  from  hand  to  mouth ;  he  was  a  real 
gentleman  who  bad  completed  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  and  had  taken  his  degrees;  he  was 
of  a  humane  disposition,  and  had  learned  pby- 


{^Mercurius  Aulicus)  by  another  man  who 
belonged  to  the  church,  Peter  Haylin,  a 
passionate  writer,  who  had  the  talent  of  in¬ 
vective.  After  the  Restoration,  Birkenhead 


sic  and  medicine ;  he  was  curious  in  works  of  was  made  a  Knight,  became  a  Member  of 


science,  wrote  very  agreeable  verses,  and 
had  a  quick  and  caustic  mind.  On  leaving 
Oxford  be  came  to  London,  and  at  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  occupied  a  rather  lucrative 


the  House  of  Commons,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  Dignitary  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  Master  of  Requests. 
This  last  place  alone  gave  him  three  thou- 


place,  to  which  be  soon  added  the  profits  of  sand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  Peter  Haylin 


bis  medical  practice,  when  he  established  in 
1643  the  British  Mercury,  which  was  the 
most  bitter  advocate  of  the  Court  and  the 
oracle  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  “  All 
that  Nedham  said  or  wrote,”  said  one  of  his 


became  Sub- Dean  of  Westminster,  and  proved 
himself  to  be  a  preacher  of  merit.  These 
details,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply, 
show  suflSciently  what  progress  journalism 
had  made,  and  what  importance  it  had  ac- 


political  adversaries,  “  was  regarded  like  the  quired.  There  is  no  doubt  the  pamphlet  was 


words  of  the  Evangelist.”  In  1647  this 
same  Nedham  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roy- 


yet  in  vogue,  but  little  interest  was  attached 
to  it.  There  was  a  continual  polemical  con- 


alists,  and  was  brought  to  Hampton  Court  troversy  between  the  journals  of  the  Court 
in  the  presence  of  Charles  the  First,  who  and  of  Parliament;  each  party  was  attacked 


pardoned  him.  Nedham  then  established 
and  conducted,  for  eighteen  months,  the 


in  its  turn,  and  each  defended  itself ;  there 
was  some  praise,  but  a  great  deal  of  abuse. 


Pragmatic  Mercury,”  in  which  he  waged  The  journal  was  no  longer  an  object  of  corn- 


war  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  d  tfended 
the  Royalist  cause  with  nerve  and  energy. 
Arrested  by  the  Roundheads  and  imprisoned 
in  Newgate,  Nedham  was  saved  by  Lenthall, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 


merce — it  became  a  political  instrument,  and 
from  the  hands  of  editors  it  came,  as  we  may 
have  seen,  into  the  possession  of  eminent 
writers,  who  were  nearly  all  men  of  learning 
and  merit,  belonging  to  the  Church  or  the 


Bradshaw,  President  of  the  High  Court  of  I  Bar.  Further  progress  was  made  in  the 


Justice,  both  of  them  “Independents,”  who 
regarded  with  suspicion  the  Presbyterian 
party,  and  were  very  glad  to  have  a  good 
pen  at  their  service.  It  was  then  that  Ned¬ 


mode  of  publication  of  journals,  under 
Cromwell,  who  suppressed  the  Royalist 
sheets  and  was  very  badly  treated  by  those 
of  the  republican  party ;  the  establishment 


aam  established,  fur  his  third  opinion,  his  of  the  mail  service  obliged  the  journals  to  ap- 


third  journal,  the  “Political  Mercury,”  which 
he  edited  for  ten  years  with  all  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Cromwell,  and  which  he  made  the 


pear  with  punctuality,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  regularly  served  each  week  in  the 
provinces. 
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The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  which  a]>- 
parently  aimed  a  severe  blow  at  the  journals, 
which  singularly  diminished  the  number,  re¬ 
strained  their  liberty  and  even  persecuted 
them,  assured  in  reality  the  existence  of  the 
English  press,  by  giving  to  some  sheets  an 
official  authority  and  a  lucrative  publicity. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Government 
was  to  interdict  the  publication  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Debates.  An  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  deprived  Nedham  of  the  control  of 
the  “  Political  Mercury,”  which  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  during  ten  years,  changed  this  jour¬ 
nal  into  the  Public  Mercury  and  Newspaper 
of  Parliament,  and  authorized  two  writers, 
Henry  Muddiman  and  Giles  Dury,  to  cause  it 
to  be  published  under  this  title.  We  soon 
see  what  right  the  royal  authority  arrogated 
to  itself  over  the  journals.  In  1663  Muddi- 
man  and  Dury  made  way  for  Sir  Roger 
L’lilstrange,  son  of  a  large  proprietor  in  the 
Earldom  of  Norfolk,  a  learned  man,  a  poet 
and  a  soldier.  L’Estrange  had  led  a  most 
adventurous  existence.  He  had  fought 
valiantly  for  the  Royal  cause ;  taken  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  the  Parliamentarians,  he 
owed  life  and  liberty  to  his  singular  good 
luck ;  one  of  the  last  to  lay  down  arms,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  pardoned  by  Crom¬ 
well,  and  he  presented  the  singular  spectacle 
of  an  ancient  cavalier  being  courteously  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Protector.  L’Estrang  then  quit¬ 
ted  the  sword  for  the  pen  and  became  a  jour¬ 
nalist  ;  he  had  a  taste  fur  this  kind  of  work, 
and  continued  it  under  the  Restoration.  Hav¬ 
ing  become  proprietor  of  Nedham’s  old 
journal,  L’Estrange  again  changed  the  title 
and  caused  it  to  appear  twice  a  week  under 
two  different  names  ;  on  Monday  it  was  the 
“  Public  Intelligencer,”  on  Thursday  it  was 
the  “News.”  This  lasted  for  eighteen 
months  or  two  years,  and  in  1665,  L’Es¬ 
trange,  at  the  request  of  the  Court,  aban¬ 
doned  the  publication  of  his  journal.  Charles 
the  Second  wished  to  have  a  similar  journal 
in  England  to  the  “  Gazette  of  France,”  and 
on  the  7th  November,  1666,  there  appeared 
first  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  London, 
the  Gazette  of  London,  which  was  published 
twice  a  week,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
on  half  a  sheet  in  folio.  The  Gazette  of 
London  was  an  official  sheet,  placed  under 
the  special  direction  of  an  under  Secretary 
of  Slate,  and  conducted  by  writers  of  his 
selection  It  has  been  continued  without  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  present  day,  and  its  columns 
are  yet  the  channel  for  all  official  publications. 
Roger  L’Estrange  was  indemnified  for  his 
loss  by  the  office  of  Censor,  and  devoted 


his  time  to  translating  the  historian  Josephus, 
as  well  as  a  part  of  Seneca  and  Cicero. 

Notwithstanding  the  patronage  which  was 
granted  by  the  Court  to  L’Estrange ’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  the  publication  of  the  Gazette  of 
London,  there  still  existed  a  certain  number 
of  independent  newspapers,  and  if  they  were 
not  permitted  to  publish  the  Parliamentary 
debates,  they  continued  to  discuss  poli¬ 
tics.  Thus  we  see  in  1679,  the  same 
L’Elstrange,  Censor  though  be  was,  resume 
the  pen  and  publish  the  Obeerver  to  defend 
the  Court,  which  was  accused  of  inclining 
towards  Catholicism ;  but  the  number  of 
journals  was  continually  diminishing,  and 
their  existence  became  altogether  precarious. 

There  is  some  exaggeration  in  tliis  tableau 
of  the  eloquent  historian ;  according  to  its 
letter,  it  would  appear  that,  dating  from  the 
last  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  there  was 
no  other  journal  in  England  than  the  Gazette 
of  London.  Whereas,  the  Observer  estab¬ 
lished  by  L’EIstrange  in  1679  continued  to 
exist  up  to  1687,  and  in  1682,  the  Loyal 
Protestant  Intelligencer  was  still  published. 
It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  if  James  the 
Second  had  triumphed,  all  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  consequently  all  journalism,  would 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  England.  According 
to  Mr.  Macaulay’s  expression,  the  revolution 
of  1688  placed  the  government  under  the 
control  of  the  press.  Not  only  did  the  jour¬ 
nals  increase  in  number,  but  they  became 
more  independent,  on  account  of  the  liberty, 
which  a  weak  government  was  obliged  to 
concede  to  them,  and  the  rivalry  of  two 
great  parties,  which  not  being  always  able 
to  combat  with  arms  in  their  hands,  fought 
by  means  of  publicity  and  the  pen.  James 
the  Second  had  no  sooner  placed  his  foot  on 
the  soil  of  France,  than  both  parlies  seemed 
more  impatient  than  ever  to  get  bold  of  the 
journals.  The  new  government  was  not  the 
last  to  recur  to  this  means  of  defence,  as  the 
immediate  publication  of  the  “  Orange  Intel¬ 
ligencer”  would  prove,  whose  name  is  enough 
without  any  other  commentary.  From  1688 
to  1602,  twenty-six  new  sheets  made  their 
appearance,  whilst  in  the  twenty-six  years  of 
the  Restoration,  from  1661  to  1688,  only 
seventy  were  issued,  which  were  nearly  all 
discontinued  a  short  time  after  their  first 
publication.  'Ihe  law  which  required  a  pre¬ 
vious  authority  for  the  publication  of  journals 
still  existed,  without  William  the  Third  dar¬ 
ing  to  make  use  of  the  power  which  it  gave 
him.  This  law  expired  in  1692  ;  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  year,  but  the  following  year  the 
Tories,  the  Jacobites,  and  even  a  few  of  the 
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disaffected  in  the  ministerial  party,  coalesced  I 
against  it  and  prevented  it  from  bein^  re-en¬ 
acted.  All  the  journals  established  since  the 
revolution  then  had  a  legal  existence,  yet  the 
extreme  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  was 
rather  an  act  of  toleration  than  a  right. 
Parliament  even  arrogated  to  itself  the  right 
of  censorship  over  them,  which  royalty  had 
lost ;  they  were  interdicted  from  publishing 
the  debates  of  the  two  houses,  and  this  pro¬ 
hibition  was  extended  in  express  terms  to  the 
authors  of  political  correspondence.  A  Ja¬ 
cobite  writer  of  the  name  of  Dyer  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  and  re¬ 
primanded  for  having,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
related  what  occurred  at  one  of  the  sittings 
of  the  House,  and  named  the  speakers  who 
had  spoken.  This  fact  proves  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Parliament,  and  also  the  continuation 
of  political  correspondence  seventy-Bve  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  journal. 
This  industry  was  still  exercised  under  the 
following  reign,  for  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 
the  Evening  Post,  expresses  its  astonishment 
that  many  persons  in  the  provinces  should 
consent  to  pay  three  or  four  pounds  a  year 
to  receive  a  correspondence,  when  a  good 
journal  would  cost  them  much  less.  Many 
newspapers,  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
news  furnished  by  hand- writing,  made  their 
appearance  with  two  pages  printed  and  two 
pages  in  blank,  so  that  they  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  journal  in  the  shape  of  a 
sheet  of  letter  paper,  to  send  their  friends 
the  news  of  the  day  each  time  that  they 
wrote  to  them.  These  journals  were  sold  at 
two  pence  a  piece. 

The  publication  of  real  journals,  devoted 
in  part  to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  in 
part  to  the  discussion  of  political  matters, 
may,  finally,  be  ascribed  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  period  at  which  these  jour¬ 
nals  had  a  large  circulation,  and  became  the 
accredited  organs  of  different  opinions.  It 
is  HalUm  who  thus  expresses  himself  in  his 
“  Constitutional  History  of  England “  The 
reign  of  Anne  was  in  fact  a  very  favorable 
period  for  the  development  of  journalism, 
llie  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which 
had  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  for  its  thea¬ 
tre,  occupied  every  mind,  bemuse  a  counter 
revolution  in  England  might  have  arisen  out 
of  it ;  public  cunosity  was  therefore  unceas¬ 
ingly  awakened.  Two  strongly  organized 
parties,  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  were 
formed,  and  disputed  bitterly  for  power. 
The  controversy  was  carried  on  not  only  in 
Court  and  iu  Parliament,  but  before  public 
opinion,  to  which  both  parties  appealed. 


The  journals  were  naturally  called  upon  to 
devote  an  equal  space  to  news  and  political 
discussions.  The  intellectual  activity,  which 
made  this  period  the  golden  age  of  English 
literature,  was  not  without  its  influence  on 
the  development  and  transformation  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Addison  has  made  several  allusions  to  the 
avidity  of  his  cotemporaries  for  news,  and  to 
the  “comfort  which  this  general  curiosity 
procured  for  half  a  dozen  men  of  learning, 
who  lived  by  it.”  The  western  wind,  which 
prevented  the  mail  from  arriving  from  the 
Continent,  was  considered  a  public  calamity, 
and  plunged  the  Court  and  the  town  into 
the  deepest  ennui.  The  provinces  were  per¬ 
haps  more  anxious  to  procure  the  journals 
than  the  citizens  of  London,  who  at  least  had 
the  cafes  for  a  place  of  resort,  where  the 
newsmongers  by  profession  repeated  and 
beard  the  rumors  of  the  day.  Thus  in  Exe¬ 
ter,  Salisbury,  and  several  other  large  towns, 
the  first  provincial  journals  were  at  this 
period  established,  the  publication  of  which 
would  be  suflicient  of  itself  to  prove  the 
place  which  journalism  then  held  amongst 
the  wants  of  the  people.  As  for  London, 
there  were  then  published  there  eighteen 
political  newspapers,  that  is  to  say,  seven 
more  than  in  1852.  All  these  journals  ap¬ 
peared  at  least  twice  a  week,  on  the  days  on 
which  the  mail  left,  and  the  year  1709  was 
inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Daily  Courant,  the  first  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Europe. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  period,  and  which 
proves  better  than  anything  else  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  journals  had  acquired  ;  it  is  the 
intervention  of  great  personages  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  press,  and  the  number  of 
eminent  writers  who  made  the  editorship  of 
I  journals  their  habitual  occupation.  We  see 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  chief  of  a  party,  who 
ought  to  have  been  Prime  Minister,  attack 
the  government  by  a  letter  written  in  the 
Examiner,  and  refuted  in  the  Taller  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  himself,  Lord  Cowper.  This 
same  Bolingbroke,  having  left  the  ministry, 
resumed  the  pen,  wrote  several  polemical 
articles  in  the  Craftsman,  which  be  signed 
“  An  Occasional  Writer  ;”  and  published  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  same  journal,  en¬ 
titled,  “  Letters  on  the  History  of  England 
by  Humphrey  Oldeastle,"  which  were  much 
commented  upon,  and  were  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  in  volumes.  Swift,  Steele,  and  Addi¬ 
son  wrote  either  for  or  against  Bolingbroke. 
I  These  names  recall  a  kind  of  journals 
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which  had  bat  a  momentary  existence,  but 
which  hare  remained  celebrated ;  journals 
more  literary  in  their  character  than  political 
— where  morals,  philosophy,  portraits  of  so¬ 
ciety,  held  as  much  if  not  more  space  than 
polemics,  and  of  which  the  Sptetator  has  re¬ 
mained  the  model.  It  was  the  good  fortune 
of  this  period  to  produce  journals  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  and 
which  are  yet  read  as  books. 

The  first  in  date  of  these  journals,  and 
one  of  those  which  is  more  frequently  cited, 
is  the  Tatler,  founded  in  1700,  and  which 
had  Swift,  and  Addison,  and  Steele  for  its 
editors  ;  but  Swift  soon  left  it  to  join  the 
Examiner,  which  he  conducted  in  company 
with  Bolingbroke,  and  made  it  an  essentially 
political  journal.  He  afterwards  gave  up  the 
management  of  it  to  Oldisworth,  and  did  not 
resume  journalism  until  after  a  long  interval, 
when  he  furnished  the  Intelligencer,  m  1728, 
with  the  “  Lettert  of  Draper,"  which  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time  a  great  reputation,  until  the 
“  Lettert  of  Junius"  superseded  them  and 
caused  them  to  be  forgotten.  Addison,  in 
concert  with  Steele,  published  the  Tatler, 
the  Spectator  and  Guardian.  He  conducted 
alone  the  Freeholder,  and  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards  the  “  Old  Whig  ;"  all  political  sheets, 
which  had  for  their  sole  object  the  defence 
of  the  Whig  party,  the  chiefs  of  which  were 
the  personal  friends  of  Addison.  Steele, 
whose  pen  was  always  employed,  edited  suc¬ 
cessively  the  Tatler,  the  Spectator  and  Guar¬ 
dian,  and  whilst  he  was  writing  in  the  latter 
journal,  found  time  to  conduct  alone,  or  nearly 
alone,  the  Englishman,  which  he  establisehd 
in  1713,  and  which  he  afterwards  replaced 
by  the  Plebeian,  the  last  journal  in  which 
he  wrote.  Two  writers,  who  were  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  preceding,  but  who  had  some 
merit,  Thomas  Gordon,  the  translator  of 
Tacitus,  and  Trenchard  wrote,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Lettert  of  Cato  in  the  British  Jour¬ 
nal,  of  which  some  were  attributed  to  Boling¬ 
broke.  The  sheets  which  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  would  uot  be  considered  to-day  as 
journals,  but  at  the  time  at  which  they  ap¬ 
peared,  they  had  a  larger  circulation  and 
their  influence  was  greater  than  any  journal. 
Besides  the  articles,  which  have  since  been 
collected  in  volumes,  they  contained  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  news  and  a  good  number  of 
advertisements.  None  of  them  had  a  long 
existence,  because  they  bad  but  one  or  two 
editors,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  one  or 
two  articles  a  week  from  moving  in  a  small 
circle,  soon  put  the  most  fertile  writers  out 
of  breath ;  there  was  no  author  whose  means 


were  not  exhausted  in  two  or  three  years  at 
such  a  business.  The  daily  sheets,  which 
always  had  the  first  news,  soon  exclusively 
treated  of  politics,  and  the  journals  whicn 
had  literary  pretensions,  decreased  rather 
than  increased  in  circulation  ;  they  appeared 
once  a  week  with  caricatures,  or  were  issued 
monthly,  under  the  name  of  Magazines. 
The  “  Gentleman  s  Magazine"  dates  from  the 
reign  of  George  the  First. 

The  very  great  influence  which  the  peri¬ 
odical  press  had  acquired  gave  umbrage  to 
power,  and  called  down  its  rigors  on  the 
Journalists.  The  power  then  was  no  longer 
Royalty,  it  was  the  Parliament  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  bad  considered 
it  a  crime  for  the  Stuarts  to  establish  the 
Star  Chamber  and  practise  their  persecution 
against  the  Press,  refused  in  its  turn  to  yield 
that  control  over  publicity  which  it  had  itself 
imposed  on  Royalty.  It  converted  itself  into 
a  veritable  Star  Chamber  to  avenge  its  own 
injuries.  Every  allusion  to  its  parliamentary 
debates,  every  reflection  on  the  speeches  pro¬ 
nounced  in  that  body,  every  disapprobation 
of  measures  voted  by  it,  became  crimes  pun¬ 
ished  by  fines,  imprisonment  and  the  pillory. 
In  its  violence  it  did  not  even  respect  the 
principle  of  parliamentary  inviolability ;  in 
1707,  it  expelled  from  its  body  one  of  its 
members,  for  a  book,  which  it  declared  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  Christian  religion.  We  know 
that  the  life  of  Daniel  de  Foe,  the  celebrated 
author  of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  was  marked  by  a 
long  contest  with  Parliament,  and  that  it  was 
spent  in  writing  pamphlets,  which  be  after¬ 
wards  expiated  in  prison.  With  respect  to 
Journals,  there  was  hardly  a  session  that  we 
did  not  see  some  writer  or  printer  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Commons  and  sent  to  New¬ 
gate.  Steele  himself,  although  he  was  a 
member  of  Parliament,  incurred  the  penalty 
of  the  sarcasms  which  be  had  thrown  out 
against  the  majority,  and  notwithstanding  the 
assistance  of  Walpole  and  the  whole  of  the 
Whig  party,  who  took  up  his  cause  and  de¬ 
fended  it,  he  was  expelled  in  1713  from 
the  House  for  three  articles  he  had  written 
in  the  Englishman.  Tliis  fact  alone  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  bitter  feeling  of 
the  Commons  against  that  new  power,  which 
exercised  a  complete  surveillance  over  it,  and 
disputed  with  its  members  the  direction  of 
public  opinion. 

Tired  of  its  controversy  with  the  writers, 
Parliament  resolved  to  directly  attack  the 
existence  of  Grub  street,  as  the  Journals 
were  termed  collectively,  though  ironically. 
Every  year,  it  deliberated  on  the  means  of 
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restraining  the  liberty  of  the  Press  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  affairs  of  the  State  from  its  malig¬ 
nity.  They  hrst  thought  of  reviving  the  law 
on  the  Censorship,  but  they  feared  to  awa¬ 
ken  odious  recollections.  They  afterwards 
thought  of  requiring  the  signature  of  the 
writer  at  the  foot  of  each  article.  “  It  is  time,” 
said  the  author  of  the  proposition,  “  thht 
writers  should  drop  their  anonymous  mask 
and  sign  their  name  to  their  works,  in  order 
to  bear  the  responsibility:”  we  see,  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  This 
second  measure  was  abandoned,  as  being 
profoundly  ridiculous.  In  17 12,  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  report¬ 
ed  “  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  sup¬ 
pressing  these  libels  would  be  to  impose  a 
very  heavy  tax  on  all  Journals  and  pamph¬ 
lets.”  This  proposition  was  received  with 
acclamation.  The  House  of  Commons  voted 
a  stamp  duty  of  one  sou  (a  halfpenny)  on 
each  printed  half-sheet,  a  penny  on  each 
whole  sheet,  and  twelve  pence  on  each  ad¬ 
vertisement,  inserted  in  a  Journal.  These 
taxes  exist  (with  certain  modifications)  to  the 
present  day,  and  under  the  reign  of  George 
the  First,  the  law  was  altered,  because  certain 
Journals,  which  had  purposely  assumed  an 
intermediate  form  between  the  half-sheet 
and  the  whole-sheet,  pretended,  that  they 
did  not  come  under  the  operation  of  the  law, 
and  maintained,  that  instead  of  being  subject 
to  the  tax,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  pamphlets,  which  paid  a 
fixed  duty  on  each  edition,  independently  of 
the  number  of  copies  they  issued.  The 
stamp  tax  and  that  on  advertisements,  to 
which  was  afterwards  joined  one  on  the  pa¬ 
per,  had  at  first  all  the  effect  which  was  an¬ 
ticipated.  Many  Journals  were  abandoned, 
several  found  relief  in  consolidating  them¬ 
selves  with  other  publications,  whilst  others 
lost  a  great  number  of  their  subscribers  from 
the  augmentation  of  their  prices,  and  perished 
after  having  languished  for  some  time.  The 
Spectator  was  of  the  number.  In  1709,  there 
were  eighteen  Journals  in  London;  in  1733, 
there  were  only  three  daily  Journals,  ten 
published  three  times  a  week,  and  a  few 
weekly  papers. 

II. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  further  and  enter 
into  details  of  the  history  of  the  periodical 
press  in  England.  On  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  the  real  Journal  existed, 
such  as  we  find  it  at  the  present  day,  biing- 
ing  each  morning  regularly  before  the  reader 
its  tribute  of  political  articles,  home  and 
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foreign  intelligence,  and  advertisements  of  all 
kinds.  The  stamp  completed  the  resem¬ 
blance.  The  only  serious  difference  was  in  the 
commercial  organization  of  the  press ;  jour¬ 
nals  had  not  yet  become  separate  enterprises, 
independent  of  other  speculations.  Thus,  in 
1726,  all  the  Journals  which  were  published 
in  London  belonged  to  booksellers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Craftsman,  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  with  Bolingbroke’s  money.  It 
would  be  inexpedient  to  mention  the  ephe¬ 
meral  existence  of  some  sheets,  whose  names 
even  did  not  survive  them.  It  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  collect  a  few  facts  in  the  interest¬ 
ing,  but  unfortunately  too  confused  book, 
which  Mr.  Knight  Hunt,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  London  Daily  News,  has  written  on  the 
History  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  history  of  Journals  in  his  coun¬ 
try.  With  a  little  more  order  and  method, 
with  more  soberness  in  the  details,  and  a 
more  judicious  choice  of  facts,  Mr.  Knight 
Hunt’s  book  would  have  rendered  our  la¬ 
bor  unnecessary,  but  the  author  has  very  ad¬ 
visedly  determined,  and  he  takes  care  to  tell 
us  so,  to  reduce  his  task  to  that  of  merely 
collecting  materials. 

In  1746,  Fielding,  the  author  of  Tom  Jones, 
through  whose  editorship  of  a  ministerial 
Journal,  he  had  obtained  the  place  of  a  Judge 
of  Police,  founded  the  “  Covent  Garden  Jour¬ 
nal,"  and  introduced  in  it  an  innovation, 
which  may  be  very  naturally  explained  from 
the  author’s  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
Magistrate  and  his  taste  as  a  romance  writer 
for  dramatic  incidents.  This  journal  pub¬ 
lished  regularly  an  analysis  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  before  the  criminal  tribunals.  The  other 
Journals  did  the  same,  but  they  gave  publici¬ 
ty  to  the  proceedings  of  all  the  Courts  of  J  us- 
tice,  and  even  at  the  present  day,  the  Judi¬ 
cial  reports,  which  are  daily  published  in  the 
London  Journals,  contain  more  matter  than 
our  Gazette  des  Tribunaux.  It  was  scarcely 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  that  the  fiial  articles 
relating  to  theatres  made  their  appearance ; 
for  a  lung  lime,  they  restricted  themselves  to 
advertising  and  analyzing  new  pieces,  with¬ 
out  commentary,  or  without  any  appreciation 
of  the  merit  of  the  writers  or  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  actors  ;  it  was  about  1780,  that 
the  Morning  Post  conceived  the  idea  of  pub¬ 
lishing  regularly  articles  containing  criticisms 
on  pieces  pel  formed  at  the  theatres.  Junius' 
Letters  occupy  too  much  place  in  the  literary 
and  political  history  of  our  neighbors  not  to 
be  mentioned  here.  These  famous  letters, 
which  excited  the  whole  of  England,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  from  the 
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28th  of  April,  1767,  to  the  2d  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1771,  and  they  increased  by  twelve  per 
cent,  the  daily  sale  of  that  journal.  It  was 
besides  necessary  to  take  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  and  6fty  impressions  of  the  number 
which  contained  J uniut’  letter  to  King  George 
the  Second. 

The  Journals  had  yet  a  right  to  conquer, 
that  of  publishing  the  parliamentary  debates. 
In  our  times,  the  members  of  deliberative 
assemblies  seek  publicity  in  every  manner ; 
there  are  even  some  who  would,  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment,  impose  upon  Journals  the 
task  of  publishing  the  most  trivial  thought 
they  utter.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
English  Parliament  maintained  with  extreme 
rigor  the  interdction,  which  bad  been  for¬ 
merly  pronounced  by  the  Btuarts,  out  of  po¬ 
litical  expediency.  We  see  the  House  of 
Commons  periodically  renewing  the  decla¬ 
ration,  “  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  House  and 
a  violation  of  its  privileges  to  dare  to  give  in 
a  journal,  either  in  manuscript  or  in  print, 
any  account  or  detail  of  the  debates  or 
deliberations  of  the  House  or  of  its  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  that  the  guilty  parties  should 
be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  severity.” 
It  was  at  the  period  of  the  controversy  of 
the  greatly  celebrated  Wilkes  against  the 
Ministry  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Stormy  debates  took  place  with¬ 
in  Paliament,  and  the  agitation  laid  hold  of 
the  public  mind.  An  enterprising  editor, 
named  Almon,  hazarded  the  publication  three 
times  a  week,  in  bis  Journal,  the  London 
Evening  Poet,  of  some  details  he  received 
from  a  few  members.  During  two  sessions 
be  was  not  molested,  and  his  success  encou¬ 
raged  other  Journals  to  imitate  his  example. 
The  House  of  Commons  thought  it  was  out¬ 
raged,  and  in  the  session  of  1771  it  sum¬ 
moned  the  printers  of  the  guilty  Journals  to 
its  bar.  They  did  not  appear,  and  the  House 
issued  warrants  for  their  apprehension.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Wilkes,  who  was  an  Aider- 
man,  caused  them  to  be  set  at  liberty,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  illegally  arrested,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  privileges  of  the  City  of  London. 
The  House  of  Commons,  after  a  most  bitter 
debate,  reprimanded  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
was  one  of  its  members,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Tower.  A  dissolution  followed,  which  pla¬ 
ced  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  persecuted  prin¬ 
ters  at  liberty,  before  the  legal  question  had 
been  decided.  The  new  House  of  Commons, 
whether  it  was  animated  by  a  different  spirit, 
or  whether  it  feared  a  check,  did  not  renew 
the  contest,  and  allowed  an  account  of  its 
proceedings  to  be  published.  It  was  there¬ 


fore  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  expenses  of 
a  suit,  that  the  English  Journals  exercised 
the  liberty  of  publishing  the  parliamentary 
debates  ;  they  continue  to  do  so,  thanks  to 
the  toleration  of  the  two  Houses,  but  not  by 
virtue  of  an  acknowledged  or  incontestable 
right.  The  defence  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  subsists  yet,  but  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  abeyance ;  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  it 
will  ever  be  revived.  O’Connell  once  gave 
expression  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
severe  denunciation  against  the  writers  for 
the  Press  ;  the  London  Journals  unanimous¬ 
ly  abstained  from  printing  his  speeches,  until 
he  had  publicly  retracted  his  words.  Such 
is  the  change  which  time  effects  in  the  ideas 
of  men  ;  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
silence  of  the  press  was  a  privilege,  it  is  to¬ 
day  a  punishment. 

A  century  after  the  revolution,  which  had 
saved  the  English  liberties  from  destruction, 
arose  the  Journal,  which  this  day  holds  the 
first  rank  in  the  European  press ;  it  was  in  the 
month  of  January,  1788,  that  the  Times  was 
published,  which  hits  (in  part)  ever  since  re¬ 
mained  the  property  of  the  family  of  its  found¬ 
er,  J.  Walter,  the  printer.  The  Times  was  not 
so  much  a  new  journal  as  the  continuation  of 
another  publication,  the  London  Daily  Uni¬ 
versal  Register,  which  had  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  13th  January,  1785,  and 
was  changed  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years.  Notwithstanding  its  sixty-five  years 
of  existence,  the  Times  is  far  from  being  the 
senior  member  of  the  English  press.  With¬ 
out  speaking  of  the  London  Gazette,  which 
we  put  aside,  the  Public  Ledger,  which  is 
scarcely  any  thing  else  than  an  advertising 
sheet,  dates  its  origin  from  the  year  1760, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  thirty  years  further 
back  than  the  Times.  The  Morning  Chroni¬ 
cle  then  follows:  it  was  founded  in  1769,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Whig  party.  When  it  began  it  had 
for  its  printer  and  director  William  W’ood''all, 
brother  of  the  fortunate  editor  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  in  which  Junius'  Letters  were  ap¬ 
pearing.  The  Morning  Post  dates  from  1772, 
and  the  Morning  Herald  from  the  1st  of  No¬ 
vember,  1780.  Of  the  morning  papers  which 
are  at  present  published  in  London,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Advertiser  and  the  Daily  News  are  alone 
more  recent  than  the  Times.  This  long  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  English  sheets  is  a  proof 
that  journalism  in  England  became,  at  an 
early  period,  an  advantageous  enterprise. 
At  the  time  the  Morning  Chronicle  was  es¬ 
tablished,  the  Daily  Advertiser,  founded  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  had  already 
made  the  fortunes  of  several  proprietors,  and 
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its  shares  were  sold  at  auction  at  almost  fa-  ishment  of  the  pillory.  Beginning  with  the 
bulous  prices.  The  Public  Adreriiter  of  American  war,  the  prosecutions  against  the 
Henry  Woodfall  published  nearly  3,000  journals  became  almost  of  daily  occurrence 
copies  a  day,  an  enormous  number  for  the  m  England,  and  as  soon  as  the  counter-shock 
time.  The  circulation  of  journals  increased  of  the  French  Revolution  began  to  be  felt, 
more  rapidly  than  their  number.  In  1753  they  assumed  such  a  character  of  bitterness 
the  journals  sold  7,411,767  copies  ;  in  1700  that  Sheridan,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whi^ 
9,484,791 ;  thirty  years  later,  in  1790,  party,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  found  a  Soct- 
14,035,739 ;  in  1791,  14,794,153  ;  and  last-  ety  of  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press, 
ly,  in  1792,  16,005,760.  The  rapid  increase  to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  journals  whose 
of  these  three  last  years  was  nothing  but  the  existence  was  menaced.  We  could  611  twen- 
prelude  to  the  development  which  these  ty  pages  with  the  simple  narration  of  the 
journals  would  acquire  from  the  agitation  judgments  pronounced  against  the  English 
which  was  caused  by  the  French  Revolu-  journals  in  the  sixty  years  which  ensued  be- 
tion.  tween  1770  and  1830.  It  is  the  trials  of 

Mr.  Knight  Hunt  has  established  a  curi-  the  press  which  made  the  reputation  and  the 
ous  comparison  between  the  6rst  numbers  of  political  fortune  of  Erskine,  of  McIntosh,  of 
the  Times  and  the  Orange  Intelligencer,  Brougham,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  dis- 
founded  a  century  before  by  the  partisans  of  tinguished  men  of  the  English  bar.  We 
William  III.  The  journal  of  1688,  publish-  have  not  forgotten  the  bill,  consisting  of  six 
ed  twice  a  week,  on  a  little  sheet  in  quarto,  enactments,  which  Lord  Castlereagb  caused 
is  greatly  surpassed  by  the  6rst  daily  jour-  Parliament  to  vote  in  1817.  This  bill  con- 
nal,  the  Daily  Courant  of  1709,  which  is  tained  no  less  than  six  different  laws  against 
itself  nothing  but  a  pigmy  alongside  of  the  the  press.  In  a  few  months  it  peopled  the 
Times  of  1788.  The  latter  was  nevertheless  prisons  with  journalists ;  it  compelled  a  cele- 
not  as  large  as  its  cotemporaries  of  the  brated  radical  writer,  Cobbett,  to  take  refuge 
Herald  and  the  Chronicle,  and  was  not  half  in  the  United  States,  and  it  reduced  the 
the  size  of  what  it  is  at  present.  The  con-  whole  of  the  press  to  silence.  It  was  sus- 
stant  increase  in  the  size  of  the  journals,  ra-  pended  two  years  afterwards,  and  in  truth 
ther  than  their  multiplication,  shows  how  Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  require  this  excep- 
public  curiosity  became  more  excited,  year  tional  legislation,  for  the  ordinary  legislation, 
after  year,  requiring  a  wider  scope  of  sub-  which  subsists  even  to  the  present  day 
jects  and  more  comprehensive  in  their  cha-  without  any  modiBcation,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
racter.  It  shows  also,  indirectly,  the  pro-  carry  on  war  against  public  journals.  In 
gress  of  the  power  of  the  press,  of  which  1812  the  two  brothers  Hunt  were  condemned 
this  general  curiosity  is  at  once  the  origin  to  one  year’s  imprisonment  and  a  6ne,  which, 
and  the  support.  It  is  not  within  themselves  with  the  costs,  amounted  to  50,000  francs, 
that  journals  6nd  the  source  of  their  power,  for  having  printed  in  the  Examiner  that  the 
but  it  is  from  that  universal  want  of  infor-  Morning  Post  bad  gone  a  little  beyond  the 
mation  which  they  alone  can  satisfy.  Ren-  truth  in  calling  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
der  the  nation  indifferent  to  public  affairs,  was  then  nearly  Bfty  years  old,  an  Adonis. 
and  neither  talent  nor  sacriBces  of  any  kind  In  1820  Mr.  Francis  Burdett  was  condemned 
could  prevent  journals  from  languishing.  We  to  three  months’  imprisonment  and  a  Bne  of 
must  not,  therefore,  judge  of  the  real  power  S0,000  francs,  which,  with  the  costs, 
of  journals  either  by  their  number  or  the  amounted  to  nearly  80,000.  A  parliamen- 
liberty  they  enjoy.  No  where  are  they  tary  document  establishes,  that  from  1808 
'  more  numerous  or  more  free  than  in  the  to  1821,  the  English  Government  instituted 
United  States,  perhaps  no  where  have  they  a  hundred  and  one  suits  against  the  press, 
less  influence  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  and  caused  ninety-four  journalists  to  be  pun- 
in  France,  under  the  Restoration,  two  or  three  ished,  of  whom  twelve  were  condemned  to 
lilliputian  sheets,  always  at  war  with  the  cen-  transportation  for  seven  years  and  the  others 
sorship,  govern  public  opinion.  The  English  to  imprisonments,  more  or  less  long.  It  is 
press  IS  the  one  which  still  maintains,  in  our  not  in  1821  that  this  martyrdom  of  the  Eng- 
own  times,  the  most  credit  amongst  the  lish  press  terminated ;  Mr.  Knight  Hunt 
readers  it  addresses,  yet  none  had  to  contend  prosecuted  his  researches  up  to  the  year 
against  greater  difficulties  or  a  longer  perse-  1833,  during  which  several  suffered  impri- 
cution.  sonment.  It  appears,  that  since  this  period 

It  is  scarcely  sixty  years  since  the  printer  Government  has  ordered  no  more  suits  to  be 
of  a  journal  underwent,  in  London,  the  pun-  brought  agmnst  the  press.  The  honor  be- 
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longs  to  the  men  who  have  been  placed  at 
the  bead  of  affairs  for  the  last  Bfteen  years, 
and  not  to  the  legislation,  which  has  not 
changed.  Lord  Palmerston  said,  last  year, 
at  Tiverton,  **  that  in  England  every  man 
might  express  his  opinions  freely,  whatever 
they  might  be.”  To  be  sincere,  the  minister 
ought  to  have  added,  "  as  long  as  it  pleases 
Government  not  to  prosecute  him.”  School¬ 
ed  by  a  long  persecution  and  under  the  yoke 
of  a  most  rigorous  legislation,  the  English 
press  has  learnt  moderation  and  reserve ;  she 
observes  much  dignity  and  decorum  in  her 
remarks  on  domestic  affairs,  abstaining  from 
all  violent  attacks  against  persons  or  institu¬ 
tions  ;  to  speak  the  truth,  she  gives  no  cause 
for  prosecution  against  her.  The  intolerable 
abuse  of  judicial  prosecutions  against  jour¬ 
nals  which  had  been  carried  on  up  to  1830, 
had  the  effect  of  gaining  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  press,  which  would  be  alarmed 
and  irritated  by  a  return  to  the  violence  of  a 
Liverpool  or  a  Castlereagh.  Political  consi¬ 
derations  have  thus  required  Government  to 
shut  its  eyes  to  some  occasional  wanderings 
from  the  path  of  duty,  at  the  same  time 
that  its  tolerance  was  rendered  agreeable  by 
the  habitual  moderation  of  the  press.  If, 
therefore,  for  the  last  few  years  there  have 
not  been  any  suits  brought  against  the  press 
in  England,  it  is  more  owing  to  the  state  of 
opinion  and  of  the  public  morals  of  the 
country,  than  to  any  more  liberal  system  of 
legislation  that  prevails  elsewhere.  It  is  not,  as 
Lord  Palmerston  would  make  it  appear,  that 
England  grants  more  liberty  of  opinion  than 
other  countries;  it  is  that  the  restricted, 
though  sufficient  liberty,  which  is  granted  to 
them,  is  less  abused  there  than  elsewhere. 
The  limits  imposed  by  the  morals  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  alone  prevent  them 
from  seeing  or  opposing  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  law.  The  moderation  and  the  dignity 
which  characterize  the  English  press  general¬ 
ly,  arise  less  from  the  apprehension  of  a  le¬ 
gislation  in  abeyance  than  from  a  just  pride 
and  an  instinctive  want  to  be  free  from  the 
most  unjust  of  prejudices.  If  the  journal  be 
influential  and  popular  in  England,  it  is  not 
thus  of  the  business  of  a  journalist,  to  which 
a  certain  disfavor  attaches  itself.  Whilst  in 
France,  we  boast  of  the  editorship  of  the 
most  insignificant  journal,  in  England,  we  see 
no  person  who  is  proud  of  it.  We  must  look 
for  the  origin  of  this  prejudice  against  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  long  persecutions  which  the 
press  had  to  undergo  in  Elngland.  It  was 
not  only  fines  and  imprisonment  which  were 
mflicted  on  writers  for  the  press,  it  was  the 


most  degrading  and  infamous  punishments. 
During  the  whole  duration  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  journalists  hung,  branded, 
placed  in  the  pillory,  whipp)ed  in  public 
places,  imprisoned  with  criminals,  (kc.  Seri¬ 
ous  writers,  men  of  real  merit,  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  such  a  dangerous  business,  and  the 
press  was  for  a  long  time  given  over  to  a  class 
of  adventurers  whom  danger  did  not  frighten, 
and  whom  the  ebullition  of  passion,  the  hope 
of  gain,  or  a  spirit  of  speculation,  hurried  on¬ 
wards  to  defamation  and  scandal.  Even  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Addison  complained  in  his  Frte- 
holder  of  the  excesses  of  the  press,  and  they 
went  on  increasing  commensurately  as  the 
dispute  became  more  bitter  between  parties. 
Persons  of  all  opinions  showed  the  same  in¬ 
tolerance,  the  same  forgetfulness  of  all  re¬ 
serve,  and  they  found  the  journals,  instead 
of  being  powerful  instruments  of  propagan- 
dism,  but  a  means  of  wounding  and  dis¬ 
honoring  their  adversaries.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  that  by  such  a  course,  a  certain  discredit 
attached  itself  at  last  to  the  daily  press,  and 
the  bitter  satires  of  Addison  and  of  Crabbe, 
of  moralists  and  of  poets,  appeared  to  the 
public  to  be  the  most  just  and  well-merited 
of  judgments. 

The  blow  was  struck,  and  when,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
Journals,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  hon¬ 
orable  and  wealthy  men,  assumed  another 
tone  and  another  line  of  conduct,  it  was 
only  by  holding  out  extraordinary  induce¬ 
ments  that  they  could  again  command  the 
services  of  men  of  talent,  and  even  they,  far 
from  thinking  they  would  consult  their  vanity 
by  the  editorship,  tried  as  much  as  possible 
to  conceal  their  connection  with  the  Press. 
The  greatest  names  in  literature  and  at  the 
bar  went  through  this  school  almost  unknown. 
Lord  Brougham  has  the  reputation  of  having 
continued  to  write  for  the  Journals,  after 
his  political  fortune  had  been  made.  Ben¬ 
jamin  DTsraeli  took  part  in  the  editorship  of 
an  ephemeral  journal  called  the  Repretenta- 
live.  Lord  Campbell,  who  fills  at  the  present 
day  one  of  the  highest  seats  in  the  Magistracy, 
m^e  his  debut  by  writing  articles  of  theatri¬ 
cal  criticism  for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
even  occupied  the  post  in  1810.  Amongst 
men  of  letters,  it  is  sufficient  to  name 
Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlilt,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  the  novelist, 
who  commenced  by  reporting  the  debates  of 
Parliament  in  short- hand  writing,  before  he 
took  his  place  amongst  editors  and  writers. 
Whilst  men  who  were  the  most  capable 
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to  cause  an  nnjust  prejudice  to  vanish, 
dared  not  confront  it,  and  concealed  them¬ 
selves  as  they  were  writing,  another  class  of 
writers  never  hesitated  to  put  themselves 
forward.  They  were  the  gatherers  of  local 
news,  the  reporters,  or,  to  give  them  the 
name  by  which  they  were  popular,  the 
penny  a  liners,  that  is  to  say,  subaltern  em¬ 
ployees,  whom  the  editors  of  Journals  sent 
into  town  in  search  of  accidents,  6res  and 
crimes.  They  are  already  portrayed  under 
the  name  of  emissaries  in  the  satirical  tableau 
which  Ben  Jonson  drew  of  the  personnel 
in  Nathaniel  Butter’s  employment ;  it  is  they 
who  collect  the  events  of  the  day  at  West¬ 
minster,  Saint  Paul’s,  and  on  the  Exchange. 
Under  the  name,  which  was  worth  to 
them  the  amount  of  their  salary,  they  exer¬ 
cised  the  brains  of  all  the  satirical  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  the  period  when 
dramatic  works  were  not  yet  submitted  to 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  the  hungry 
writer,  who  made  a  personage  die  one  day, 
in  order  to  have  his  dinner  and  revived  him 
the  next  to  get  his  breakfast,  who  would  have 
willingly  seen  the  half  of  London  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake  to  relate  the  destruction 
to  the  other  half,  the  penny  a- liner  occupied 
pretty  nearly  the  same  place  in  the  English 
theatre,  which  the  parasite  held  in  the  ancient 
drama.  His  manners  have  not  changed.  Is 
a  house  burnt,  has  a  murder  been  committed 
or  a  child  run  over?  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd,  you  will  soon  see  an  individual,  who 
asks  a  thousand  questions,  goes  from  one 
person  to  another  to  inquire  the  most  trivial 
details  of  the  event,  takes  notes  in  a  pocket- 
book,  and  who,  if  the  crowd  is  compact  and 
pushes  back  the  importunate  person,  holds 
firm,  keeps  his  place,  and  avails  himself  of 
his  tide,  by  repeating,  that  he  is  a  yentleman 
of  the  Press.  Of  the  numerous  persons 
who  participate  more  or  less  in  the  editorship 
of  a  Journal,  the  English  public  knows  none 
but  the  penny-a-liners  ;  they  meet  with  them 
everywhere  and  at  all  hours:  at  the  hotel 
offices,  whither  strangers  of  distinction  resort, 
at  the  doors  of  great  men,  who  are  in  ill 
health,  at  all  meetings,  races,  cock-fights,  and 
even  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  on  which 
criminals  are  executed.  If  in  a  public  vehi¬ 
cle,  at  a  place  of  entertainment,  at  a  spec¬ 
tacle  in  the  open  air,  where  a  man  is  being 
hung,  at  a  procession,  or  when  a  royal  cor¬ 
tege  is  passing  by,  a  man  is  more  communi¬ 
cative  than  others,  speaks  a  little  louder, 
shows  himself  ready  to  ask  questions  and 
give  answers,  appears  to  know  every  thing 
that  is  occurring,  repeats  the  rumors  of  the 


day  with  a  thousand  additions,  and  passes  a 
joke  on  every  occasion,  now  and  then  showing 
a  piece  of  paper  and  pencil,  he  is  immediately 
suspected  and  set  down  as  belonging  to  the 
Press.  These  men,  whom  nothing  can  awe, 
who  penetrate  willingly  or  by  force,  openly 
or  by  stratagem,  wherever  news  is  to  be  heard, 
and  whose  avidity,  which  is  not  at  all  limes 
scrupulous,  braves  every  obstacle,  represent 
alone  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  people,  the  Journalists,  with  whom 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  they  have  any  relations. 
It  is  by  them  we  judge  all  the  writers  for 
the  press,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  to 
many  minds,  the  name  of  Journalist  recalls 
a  melange  of  self-sufficiency,  ridiculous  pre¬ 
tension,  and  vulgar  manners,  which  some 
French  novelists  have  attributed  to  the  class 
of  travelling  clerks.  This  disfavor  attached 
to  the  political  press  is  the  more  singular,  as 
it  does  not  extend  to  the  magazines,  nor  even 
to  the  reviews.  Gifford,  McIntosh,  Jeffrey, 
Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay,  and  Alison,  have 
not  only  avowed  their  connection  with  the 
English  reviews,  but  have  always  considered 
it  a  title  of  honor,  and  have  by  that  means 
reached  a  high  position. 

In  speaking  of  legislation  respecting  the 
English  press  and  its  consequences,  we  natu¬ 
rally  recur  to  the  present  period  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  proper  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to 
the  disabilities  under  which  journals  still 
labor.  The  stamp  tax  has  been  continually 
eluded  by  printers  and  journalists ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  was  one  of  the  first  taxes  which  Pitt 
increased,  when  he  undertook  to  remodel  the 
English  finances.  This  tax  then  became  so 
heavy  for  the  printers,  that  the  temptation 
to  elude  it  became  almost  irresistible  when 
they  saw  the  prospect  of  an  increased  circu¬ 
lation.  The  revolution  of  July  in  France, 
and  the  Reform  Bill  in  England,  in  throwing 
the  public  mind  into  a  state  of  lively  agita¬ 
tion,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  press;  the 
Radical  party,  which  thought  itself  success¬ 
ful,  redoubled  its  efforts  and  inundated  Eng¬ 
land  with  publications.  Enterprising  men 
printed  journals  and  pamphlets  on  unstamp¬ 
ed  sheets,  had  them  cried  out  through  the 
streets,  distributed  them  at  the  houses,  and 
as  the  tax  on  each  number  of  a  journal  was 
then  four  pence  or  forty  centimes,  they  could, 
notwithstanding  expenses  of  alt  kinds,  fur¬ 
nish  their  papers  at  prices  three  or  four 
times  less  than  the  rates  of  the  legal  journals, 
and  sold  an  immense  number.  In  1831,  the 
sale  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  a  weekly  jour¬ 
nal  of  revolutionary  principles,  that  a  radi¬ 
cal  writer  named  Hetherington  edited  and 
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conducted  alone,  tbe  price  of  which  was 
only  two  pence,  reached  the  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  25,000  copies  a  week.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  150,000  sheets  of  unstamped 
publications  were  sold  weekly ;  interested 
persons  made  it  a  matter  of  honor  to  encour¬ 
age  the  fraud,  and  for  several  years  there 
was  a  continual  contest  between  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  tbe  stamp  tax  and  the  police.  In 
the  three  hrst  years  of  Lord  Grey’s  ministry, 
there  were  509  suits  instituted  for  the  sale 
of  unstamped  journals;  there  were  219  in 
1835  alone,  and  the  number  was  even 
more  in  1836.  The  powerlessness  of  the 
government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fraud,  was 
the  more  manifest,  since  Mr.  Hume  said, 
there  were  then  in  force  nineteen  laws  and 
parts  of  laws  against  the  printers,  editors  and 
venders  of  unstamped  sheets.  The  English 
mini-try  adopted  the  wise  course  of  reducing 
the  stamp  tax  to  40  centimes,  or  a  penny  ; 
the  daily  journals  soon  brought  down  their 
price  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  they  had 
paid  for  the  stamp  duty,  and  by  means  of 
this  considerable  reduction  competed  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  unstamped  publications. 
The  fraud  ceased  to  exist  as  soon  as  there  was 
no  longer  any  inducement  to  evade  the  law. 

The  law  which  reduced  the  stamp  tax  was 
put  in  force  on  the  15th  September,  1836; 
the  immediate  consequence  was  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  sale  of  journals.  From 
the  6lh  of  October,  1836,  to  the  5lh  of  April, 
1836,  the  journals  had  14,874,652  sheets 
stamped ;  from  the  5th  of  October,  1836,  to 
the  5th  of  April,  1837,  there  were  stamped 
21,362,148.  The  immediate  augmentation 
was  therefore  about  fifty  per  cent.  So 
the  loss  to  the  treasury,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  three  quarters  of  the  sum  which 
the  tax  had  yielded  in  1835,  was  a  little  more 
than  a  half,  and  was  soon  entirely  covered. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  journals  increased,  and 
the  circulation  became  more  extensive  than 
ever.  In  the  year  1842,  the  English  journals 
alone  caused  stamps  to  be  affixed  to 
50,088,175  sheets.  In  1848,  the  following 
is  the  number  of  stamps  delivered  to  the 
journals : 

Stamps  Stamps 

at  a  penny.  at  a  half-penny. 

Enjsland,  67,476,768  8,704,236 

Scotland,  7,497,064  176,854 

Ireland,  7,028,956  44,702 

From  an  official  return,  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  journals  pub¬ 
lished  in  1850  in  Great  Britain,  comprising 
under  this  name,  without  distinction  of  form 
or  mode  of  publicatioa,  all  periodicals,  ex¬ 


cepting  reviews  and  magazines,  amounted  in 
London  to  133 ;  in  the  counties  of  England  to 
250;  in  Wales  17;  in  Scotland  to  213;  and  in 
Ireland  to  110:  total  623.  Mr.  Knight 
Hunt,  who  did  not  comprise  any  others  than 
political  journals  in  his  calculations,  gives  the 
following  figures  for  the  year  1849.  At 
London  113;  in  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  234  ;  in  Scotland  85;  in  Ireland  101. 
By  adding  to  this  number  the  fourteen  journals 
which  are  published  in  the  Manx  and  Channel 
Islands,  there  would  be  a  grand  total  of  547. 
Bentley's  Miscellany  made  a  calculation  that, 
for  the  twelve  months  of  1849,  the  sheets 
printed  by  the  daily  journals  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  cover  a  surface  of  349,308,000 
feet,  and  that  by  adding  the  weekly  and 
semi-monthly  journals  of  London  and  tbe 
provinces,  they  would  cover  a  total  surface 
of  1,446,150,000  square  feet.  What  power 
could  at  the  present  day  bring  back  England 
to  that  miserable  half-filled  sheet,  in  which, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  poor 
Butter  printed  with  used-up  type  “  the  news 
of  France,  Germany  and  England,  after  the 
original  Holland !” 

The  figures  which  we  have  just  cited 
would  show  that  the  number  of  Provincial 
Journals  is  considerable  in  England,  but 
their  importance  is  not  commensurate  with 
their  number.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  beginning 
of  the  following  that  several  Provincial  sheets 
were  first  issued  :  the  large  towns  one  after  the 
other^bnd  each  their  own.  During  tbe  whole  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  these  Journals  did  no¬ 
thing  but  vegetate  in  rather  an  obscure  state. 
They  were  all  the  property  of  tbe  printer  of 
the  place,  who  filled  up  with  local  news  and 
extracts  from  London  papers,  the  space 
which  want  of  advertisements  placed  at  his 
disposal.  “  The  London  Journals,  a  little 
paste  and  scissors,  these,”  says  an  author, 
“  form  the  materials  of  a  Provincial  Journal.” 
Pitt  was  the  first,  who  tried  to  do  something 
with  these  sheets  and  make  of  them  political 
instruments.  One  of  his  agents  entertained 
a  correspondence  with  those  Provincial  Jour¬ 
nals  which  had  the  largest  circulation,  and 
two  or  three  London  Journals  were  sent  to 
them  at  the  expense  of  Government,  with 
those  passages  marked  in  them  with  red  ink 
which  they  wished  them  to  reprint.  The 
next  Administration  improved  on  this  system. 
The  English  Clergy  furnished  the  Provincial 
Journals  with  Eiditors,  who  were  devoted  to 
Government,  and  who  made  the  office  a 
stepping-stone  to  further  advancement.  The 
Opposition,  to  sustain  the  controversy,  was 
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obliged  m  its  turn  to  use  the  same  weapons,  ]  small  sums  to  conducting  their  Journals,  and 
and  to  oppose  the  Ministerial  by  the  Liberal  they  get  from  these  people  the  worth  of 
Journals  they  established  in  the  counties ;  their  money.  The  Journals  of  the  Urge 
this  competition  served  to  develop  and  give  towns,  which  are  able  to  make  sacriGces  and 
new  life  to  Provincial  Journalism.  ■  remunerate  liberally  the  writers,  whom  they 

Yet,  none  of  these  Journals  ever  arrived  employ,  are  better  got  up  ;  those  of  Edin* 
to  any  great  importance,  and  the  establish-  :  burgh  and  of  Glasgow  have  even  some  liter- 
ment  of  railroads  condemned  them  forever  ary  pretensions.  Nevertheless,  politics  occupy 
to  insignibcance.  The  London  Journals  are  but  a  secondary  rank  in  the  Provincial  J our- 
organized  on  that  footing,  that  on  all  impor-  nals,  and  none  of  them  could  live  by  it ;  but 
tant  occasions,  they  are  sold  in  the  large  thanks  to  the  abundance  and  variety  of  infor- 
towns  of  England,  and  even  in  Edinburgh,  mation  they  contain,  the  Journals  of  Liver- 
only  a  few  hours  after  they  appear  in  Lon-  pool,  Manchester  and  Birmingham  are  indis- 
don.  If  a  Journal  of  Edinburgh,  Bristol  or  pensable  to  all  the  large  business  houses  of 
Liverpool,  should  even  have  in  London  one  London,  and  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
of  its  editors  to  send  them  the  Parliamentary  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  towns  in 
debates,  his  stenography  would  not  enable  which  they  are  published.  The  advertise- 
hira  to  publish  them  one  hour  before  the  ments,  which  are  very  considerable,  and  for 
Daily  Journals,  which  bring  the  debates  al-  which  tradesmen  and  mechanics  bargain  not 
ready  printed  to  them.  So,  the  Provincial  by  the  day  or  the  month,  but  by  the  year. 
Journals  are  obliged  to  give  up  an  unavailing  !  are,  as  in  France,  the  principal  revenue,  and 
rivalry  ;  subject  to  the  same  fiscal  charges  as  even  the  cause,  why  Provincial  Journals  are 
the  London  Journals,  they  are  compelled  to  issued ;  politics  is  alone  the  pretext  of  their 
sell  their  sheet  at  the  same  price,  and  as,  at  existence. 

an  equal  expense,  the  public  would  certainly  The  Irish  Journals  are  not  so  dependent 
give  the  preference  to  the  metropolitan  pa-  on  the  metropolitan  press.  For  fifteen  years, 
pen,  the  Provincial  Journals,  far  from  think-  the  co-laboration  of  some  writers  of  talent 
ing  of  becoming  Dailies,  dare  not  even  ap-  has  raised  the  level  of  the  Irish  press, 
pear  three  times  a  week  ;  they  are  nearly  all  and  has  given  it  a  certain  standing.  The 
weeklies,  and  in  the  larger  towns,  publish  difference  of  religion  would  be  alone  sufficient 
two  numbers  a  week ;  for  instance,  the  Witness  to  originate  and  maintain  Journals  in  Ireland, 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Examiner  and  Times  apart  from  the  great  English  Journals ;  but 
at  Manchester.  When  several  sheets  are  Ireland  has  its  Vice-Roy,  its  Capital,  its 
published  in  the  same  locality,  they  small  Court,  its  personal  Administration,  its 
agree  amongst  themselves  not  to  appear  on  Official  Gazette,  a  whole  distinct  organization 
the  same  day.  With  such  a  limited  cir-  from  the  Administrative  Hierarchy  of  Eng- 
culation,  the  Provincial  Journals  cannot,  with  land,  and  in  the  interval  of  the  Sessions,  the 
a  majority  of  readers,  displace  the  London  news  from  Dublin  is  more  interesting  to  the 
Journals ;  nor  do  they  seek  to  do  so,  but  are  greater  part  of  the  population,  than  that 
content  with  their  own  class  of  subscribers,  from  London.  Ireland  affects  to  regard  its 
They  devote  the  greater  part  of  a  column  to  interests  as  distinct  and  oft-times  opposed  to 
foreign  news,  and  a  column  and  a  half  to  a  those  of  England ;  in  many  respects  it  has  a 
resume  of  parliamentary  debates,  which  have  different  legislation,  and  if  the  deputies 
occupied  the  week ;  excepting  in  times  of  which  it  sends  to  Parliament  are  sometimes 
election,  they  are  equally  indifferent  to  gener-  divided  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  in 
al  politics  ;  to  make  op  for  it,  they  devote  a  the  majority  of  questions  they  act  in  concert, 
large  space  to  the  discussion  of  local  politics,  and  take  the  part  of  defenders  of  Irish 
and  make  it  a  point  to  fill  their  columns  with  nationality  against  Saxon  tyranny.  These 
the  most  reliable  commercial  intelligence,  are  sufficient  topics  to  afford  food  for  polemi- 
We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  greater  cal  controversy  in  the  Irish  Journals,  and  to 
part  of  these  Journals  are  badly  written,  be-  elicit  the  support  of  their  political  friends, 
cause  they  have  only  a  small  number  of  Add  two  favorable  circumstances  to  this — 
subscribers,  and  have  not  sufficient  available  the  greater  distance  from  London  and  the 
*  resources.  There  are  persons  in  London  as  separation  from  it  by  St.  George’s  Channel — 
at  Paris,  who  make  it  a  business  to  send  ed-  and  you  will  understand  why  Irish  Journals 
itorial  articles  to  the  Provincial  Journals,  for  have  acquired  greater  importance  and  vitali- 
which  they  charge  fifteen  shillings  (sterling)  ty  than  Provincial  English  Journals,  and 
each;  it  is  a  considerable  economy  for  second  why  the  Metropolitan  Journals  can  never 
class  journals,  which  can  devote  but  very  expect  to  supplant  them. 
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Sacb,  moreorer,  is  not  the  object  of  the 
London  Journals ;  they  have  enough  to  do  to 
interest  the  public,  for  which  they  cater,  and 
whose  increasing  exigencies  keep  them  al¬ 
ways  employed.  If  Sheridan,  the  founder 
of  the  **  Society  of  the  friends  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Preu,"  were  to  return  to  this  world 
and  ask.  what  papers  are  this  day  most  wide¬ 
ly  circulated  in  England,  we  would  cite 
names  which  were  well  known  to  him  in 
1790,  the  Times,  the  Okronicle,  the  Herald, 
the  Post  ;  but  in  preserving  the  same  name, 
what  a  transformation  have  these  Journals 
not  undergone  during  sixty  years !  Former¬ 
ly,  they  exclusively  addressed  themselves  to 
the  political  classes,  the  Nobility,  the  gentry, 
the  great  property  holders  and  the  idlers  of 
the  towns.  Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the 
benehcent  influence  of  the  great  protective 
system,  commerce  and  industry  even  then 
t^gan  to  make  rapid  progress.  The  contest 
against  the  French  Revolution,  in  absorbing 
the  activity  of  Europe,  left  the  field  open  to 
the  English  country-people,  and  in  the  first 
years  of  the  present  century,  a  middle  class 
sprung  up  with  astonishing  rapidity  amongst 
our  neighbors,  rich,  well  informed,  fond  of 
luxury  and  enjoyment,  careful  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children,  sending  them  to  a 
distance  and  at  great  expense  to  complete 
it,  and  desirous  above  all  things  for  that  po¬ 
litical  influence,  which  they  conquered  in 
1831,  by  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  to  that 
class  that  the  Journal  addressed  itself,  when 
it  wished  to  enlarge  the  rather  narrow  circle 
of  its  readers,  and  it  followed  step  by  step 
every  progress  that  it  made,  which  was  call¬ 
ed  for  by  new  exigencies.  It  is  for  that  class, 
above  all,  that  it  writes  to-day,  for  its  favor 
is  an  infallible  means  to  arrive  at  influence 
and  fortune.  Nevertheless,  before  providing 
for  the  political  ideas  of  the  middle  classes, 
the  Journal  must  provide  for  their  interests. 
That  is  the  reason  why  it  has  increased  its 
size  and  devotes  its  second  and  third  pages 
to  political  discussions,  in  order  to  leave  a 
large  space  for  the  Merchant  to  insert  his 
advertisements.  In  order  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  industrial  classes,  it  records  with  assi¬ 
duity  the  prices  of  articles,  firstly  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  England,  and  next  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  remarking  and  commenting  on 


the  slightest  variation.  The  Banker  •  re¬ 
quires  to  know  the  action  of  the  public  funds, 
the  value  of  gold  and  the  price  of  Exchange 
in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe.  The  exporter 
wishes  to  know  by  an  impartial  and  disin¬ 
terested  testimony,  the  true  situation  and 
prospective  advantages  of  trade  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  be  deals.  Elach  industry,  each 
business  claims  its  share,  and  obtains  it  by 
the  most  irresistible  of  arguments.  That 
is  why  the  English  Journal,  at  once  con¬ 
strained  to  progress  and  enriched  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes,  has  step  by  step  become  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  world,  a  dailyEncyclopsedia,  the 
sole  and  indispensable  companion  of  the 
business-man,  the  source  of  amusement  to 
the  idle,  and  the  most  imperious  want  of  a 
nation  of  thirty  millions  of  men. 

Arriving  the  first  at  influence  and  liberty, 
the  English  press  soon  passed  through  all 
the  phases  which  the  Journals  of  other 
countries  had  to  undergo  a  long  time  after 
her,  or  which  they  are  undergoing  at  the 
present  day.  Her  experience  has  been  pro¬ 
fitable  to  them,  and  her  history  can  enlighten 
them ;  for  this  reason  it  seemed  proper  to 
us  to  make  it  known,  if  it  even  permitted  us 
to  establish  certain  points  of  comparison 
with  what  we  have  under  our  observation. 
The  Press  is  everywhere  an  instrument  of 
publicity,  but  the  position  which  it  assumes 
and  the  authority  which  it  exercises  are  not 
the  same  in  every  country.  From  what  does 
this  difference  arise?  From  the  condition 
of  the  people,  for  which  the  Journals  are 
written,  or  to  the  organization  itself  of  these 
Journals?  The  French  journals,  which  bor¬ 
rowed  every  thing  from  the  English  press, 
pretend  to  excel  it  in  certain  resp>ect8,  and  an 
American  Journal  lately  claimed  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  if  not  for  its  brethren,  at  all  events  for 
itself.  To  decide  between  these  rival  pre¬ 
tensions  and  say  to  which  really  belongs  the 
superiority,  would  it  not  be  to  undertake  to 
say  what  ought  to  be  the  task  of  Journals 
in  free  countries  ?  It  is  a  great  question 
which  the  history  of  the  English  press  has 
prepared  us  to  discuss,  and  which  its  present 
position,  compared  with  that  of  the  modem 
press  in  other  countries,  can  alone  aid  us  to 
decide. 
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ALEXANDER,  CAESAR,  CHARLEMAGNE,  AND  NAPOLEON* 


BT  PROriSeOR  CRBA8T, 


Author  of  “Thr  Fiftrjoi  Battub  of  thr  World." 

CHAPTBR  I.  and  few  employ  “  the  energy  of  will,  the 

Biography  is  history  of  the  highest  order,  resolute  endurance  and  self-sacrifice"  which 
It  may  not  indeed  seem  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  are  the  elements  of  greatness.  Eren  where 
fatalist,  who  fancies  that  he  beholds  in  all  this  is  the  case,  the  natura  naturans  of  the 
events  and  actions  an  inevitable  sequence  of  hero  may  be  modified,  may  be  accelerated  or 
general  causes  and  effects ;  and  who  estimates  retarded  in  its  development  by  the  temper 
the  greatness  of  individuals  merely  by  the  of  the  world  around,  in  which,  and  upon 
degree  to  which  each  appears  to  embody  the  which,  it  operates.  Unquestionably  the  great* 
spirit  of  his  age.  But  this  abnegation  of  the  est  men  will  often,  though  not  always,  be 
power  of  individual  free-will  b  as  false  in  his-  found  to  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the 
tory,  as  it  is  pernicious  in  morals.  Many  in-  spirit  of  their  age  ;  but,  as  unquestionably, 
stances  might  be  given  of  men,  who  have  each  will  be  found  to  have  elevated  himself 
stood  forward  and  achieved  greatness  in  di-  above  his  contemporaries  by  his  own  power- 
rect  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  ful  individuality.*  And,  without  attributing 
which  they  lived,  who  have  turned  the  pre-  too  much  to  personal  effort,  we  may  safely 
vailing  currents  of  Thought  and  Act,  and  left  follow  the  great  historian  of  European  civi* 
the  stamp  of  their  own  innate  energy  and  vo-  lization,f  who,  in  allusion  to  one  of  the  Im- 
lition  on  the  general  record  of  the  fortunes  perial  Four,  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne, 
of  their  race.f  The  Athenian  poel^  who  has  said,  “  that  one  distinct  cause  of  the 
wrote  that "  Circumstances  rule  men  and  not  course  of  human  events  b  the  influence  of 
men  circumstances,”  was  tainted  by  the  so-  great  men.  No  one  can  say  why  a  great  man 
phbtical  school,  and  so  was  the  English  poet  comes  at  a  particular  peri^,  or  the  precise 
who  has  followed  him.§  Guizot  rightly  amount  of  his  own  spirit  which  he  infuses 
says,  “  whatever  external  events  may  be,  it  into  the  development  of  the  world,  but  the 
b,  after  all,  roan  himself  that  makes  his  fact  of  such  an  influence  is  indisputable.” 
world ;  it  b  from  the  ideas  and  sentiments,  To  trace,  therefore,  the  characters  and  ca- 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  men,  recrs  of  Great  Men,  is  to  examine  the  main- 
that  the  world  b  regulated  in  its  progress ;  springs  of  the  course  of  history.  It  b  the 
it  b  upon  the  inward  state  of  man  that  the  study  of  causes,  far  more  than  the  observ’a- 
outward  state  of  society  depends.”  And  tion  of  effects.  This  it  is  which  gives  to  bl¬ 
each  soul  is  absolute  in  its  own  Microcosmus.  ography  its  especial  dignity  as  a  branch  of 
It  b  not  intended  to  assert  that  the  character  history,  when  biography  deals  with  master 
of  a  man’s  age  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man’s  spirits;  independently  of  the  superior  inter¬ 
character.  On  the  contrary,  few  rise  altogether  est  which  we  feel  in  following  the  fortunes 
superior  to  conventionalities  ;  few  exercise  the  of  a  single  fellow-creature,  compared  to 
independent  power  which  each  possesses ;  that  which  we  are  able  to  keep  alive  when 

»  Tbe  Anther  reserves  the  rightof  tranrisliou  of  '*  .»  St»te,  an  Age,  or  Other  simi- 

ttuA  work.  generalization. 

f  £  jr.  Miltisdes,  Epsminondas,  Arminios,  Mo-  This  work  is  devoted  to  Four  of  the  great 

bammed,  Gregory  tbe  Seventh,  lA>rd  Bacon,  and  _ _ _ _ 
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ones  of  mankind ;  to  Four  whom  I  have  de¬ 
signated  as  peculiarly,  as  Imperially  Great. 

I  mean  by  this  epithet  that  they  have  been 
lords  of  Action  as  well  as  lords  of  Thought. 
If  intellectual  pre-eminence  and  influence  were 
alone  to  be  regarded,  it  would  be  from 
among  the  chiefs  of  poetry  and  philosophy, 
and  not  from  among  Conquerors  and  Sover¬ 
eigns  that  selections  would  be  made.  But 
the  kind  of  greatness  which  is  implied,  when 
Alexander,  Caisar,  Charlemagne,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  are  given  as  its  types,  may  be  best  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  words  used  by  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  in  his  “  History  of  the  World,”  in  re¬ 
ference  to  Alexander  himself. 

“So  much  hath  the  spirit  of  some  one 
man  excelled,  that  it  hath  undertaken  and 
eflfected  the  alteration  of  the  greatest  states 
and  commonweals,  the  erection  of  monar¬ 
chies,  the  conquest  of  Kingdoms  and  em¬ 
pires,  guided  handfuls  of  men  against  multi¬ 
tudes  of  equal  bodily  strength,  contrived 
victories  beyond  all  hope  and  discourse  of 
reason,  converted  the  fearful  passions  of  his 
own  followers  into  magnanimity,  and  the  val¬ 
or  of  bis  enemies  into  cowardice  ;  such  spir¬ 
its  have  been  stirred  up  in  sundry  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  divers  parts  thereof,  to 
erect  and  cast  down,  to  establish  and  to  de¬ 
stroy,  and  to  bring  all  things,  persons,  and 
states  to  the  same  certain  ends,  which  the  in- 
flnite  spirit  of  the  Univertal,  piercing,  mov¬ 
ing,  and  governing  all  things,  hath  ordained.” 

The  attributes  of  greatness  which  Raleigh 
here  points  out  are  distinct ;  and  they  are 
each  and  all  important.  He  speaks  of  Spir¬ 
its  whose  prerogative  it  has  b^n,  not  only 
to  “  cast  down”  and  “  destroy,”  but  also  to 
“  erect  and  establish.”  The  mere  mission 
of  destroying  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
The  Alarics  and  Attilas  do  not  interest  us  on 
account  of  themselves,  but  on  account  of 
that  which  they  overthrew.  They  were 
scarcely  more  than  engines  of  havoc  ;  they 
exercised  little  influence  as  arrangers  of  the 
present,  and  none  as  moulders  of  the  future. 
They,  and  they  alone,  who  have  created  as 
well  as  annihilated,  claim  paramount  rank 
among  the  Magnates  of  mankind.  Such 
men  as  Raleigh  has  described,  not  only  chal¬ 
lenge  our  admiration  by  the  romantic  daring 
of  their  aspirations  and  their  sagacious  ener¬ 
gy  in  execution  ;  not  only  do  they  fascinate 
posterity  as  well  as  their  contemporaries  by 
their  military  genius,  and  their  capacity  fur 
wielding  as  well  as  for  grasping  vast  power  ; 
but  it  is  even  more  interesting  and  valuable 
to  watch  them  as  Ordainers,  as  haters  of 
wasteful  and  purposeless  misrule :  for  “  There 
are  men  whom  the  spectacle  of  anarchy  or 
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of  social  stagnation,  strikes  and  distresses, 
who  are  intellectually  shocked  thereat  as  with 
a  fact  which  should  not  be,  and  who  become 
possessed  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
change  it  and  to  plant  some  rule,  some  uni¬ 
formity,  regularity,  and  permanency,  in  the 
world  before  them.  A  terrible  and  often  a 
tyrannical  power,  committing  a  thousand  in¬ 
iquities  and  errors,  for  human  weakness  ac¬ 
companies  it ;  yet  a  glorious  and  salutary 
power,  for  it  gives  to  humanity  a  vigorous 
jerk,  an  admirable  impulse.”* 

We  look  up  to  these  men  as  founders  of 
enduring  institutions;  as  promoters  of  Art 
and  Science ;  as  aiders  of  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Not  unmindful  of  their  failings, 
their  vices,  and  their  crimes,  we  still  rejoice 
in  them  as  types  of  the  strength  of  human 
nature,  when  we  recognize  not  only  the  awe 
which  each  inspired  in  his  day,  but  the  per¬ 
manent  eflfects  of  his  existence,  which  have 
been  left  on  all  subsequent  generations  of 
mankind. 

Four  men  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  history 
of  the  world  for  these  attributes  of  great¬ 
ness.  Two  lived  in  ancient  times;  one  in  the 
times  which  we  style  mediaeval  ;  and  one  al¬ 
most  in  our  own  age.  The  flrstof  these  wa^ 
Alexander  the  Great,  of  Macedon;  the  se¬ 
cond  was  Julias  Caesar,  Imperator  of  Rome; 
the  third  was  Charlemagne,  King  of  the 
Franks  and  Em|}eror  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West;  the  fourth  was  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte,  the  first  Emperor  of  the 
French.  These  are  the  Imperial  Four.  The 
epithet  was  actually  borne  by  the  last  three, 
nor  can  be  considered  to  be  misapplied  to  the 
“  Great  Einalbiun  Conqueror,”  when  we  re¬ 
member  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  Imperi- 
um.”  It  not  only  denotes  power  more  than 
regal,  but  its  primary  meaning  was  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  sword  and  of  victory.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  of  strife  and  triumph,  as  well  as 
of  majestic  authority.  Feeble  successors  to 
the  purple  of  the  first  Caesar  have  assumed 
the  Imperial  title,  and  so  have  degenerate 
princes  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  Napoleonist  dynasty  may  hereafter 
on  this  point  also  furnish  a  parallel.  But  the 
title  was  well  chosen  by  the  founders  of 
their  empires,  it  well  denotes  their  character, 
and  it  may,  with  equal  fitness,  be  employed 
respecting 

“  The  Macedonian,  whom  Dominion 
Followed  aa  U^e  aa  vulture  in  a  chain. 

The  world  was  darkened  beneath  either  pinion 
Of  him,  whom  from  her  crowd  of  conquerors 
Fame  singled  for  her  thunder-bearing  minion. "f 
Before  comparing  the  Imperial  Four  one 

*  OuixoU  f  Shellej's  “Triumph  of  Lifa* 
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with  another,  in  details  of  character  and  I  Southern  Greece  and  their  colonies  republi- 


acbievement,  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  the 
leading  circumstances  of  their  biographies 
individually.  Such  a  survey,  if  fully  elabo¬ 
rated,  and  if  made  complete  by  examining 
the  state  of  the  world  at  the  period  when 
each  of  the  Four  came  forward,  and  also  by 
tracing  the  impress  which  each  left  on  after 
ages,  would  form  in  itself  a  not  very  imper¬ 
fect,  and  a  most  suggestive  and  vivid  sketch 
of  universal  history.  At  present  it  can  only 
be  briefly  attempted ;  yet,  immediately  we 
commence  our  task,  when  we  turn  to  the 
first  in  date  of  the  Four,  how  much,  besides 
the  memory  of  his  own  actions,  does  the 
name  of  Alexander  bring  upon  the  mind ! — 
In  order  to  judge  him  adequately  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  reflect  on  what  the  Eastern  world 
was  which  he  subdued,  as  well  as  upon  the 
diaracter  of  the  European  nations,  whose 
forces  he  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  sister- 
continent.  In  that  continent  had  been  the 
primary  abodes  of  the  human  race.  Wealth 
and  science,  architectural  grandeur  and  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity,  the  pomp  of  monarchical 
power,  the  subtle  organization  and  ceremo¬ 
nial  splendor  of  sacerdotal  authority,  were 
first  developed  in  the  stately  cities  that  grew 
up  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  the 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Nile.*  They  were  the  first  seats  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  it  was  in  the  rich  alluvial  dis¬ 
tricts  near  them  that  agriculture  first  flour¬ 
ished.  Meanwhile  the  elevated  plains,  which 
form  the  vast  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
were  roved  over  by  pastoral  tribes,  which  not 
unfrequenlly  assailed  and  subjugated  the 
wealthy  but  less  warlike  inhabitants  of  the 
fertile  lowlands,  and  of  the  cities  with  which 
they  were  studded.  Here  the  conquerors 
settled,  and  became  the  founders  of  new  dy¬ 
nasties,  and  the  rapid  acquirers  of  far-ex¬ 
tended  empire  :  but  each  dynasty,  in  a  few 
generations,  grew  civilized  and  feeble,  and 
yielded  in  turn  to  the  assault  of  a  new  horde 
of  nomade  warriors  from  the  central  plains. 
All  these  great  empires  were  absolute  mon¬ 
archies  ;  in  all  of  them  education,  literature, 
and  science  were  contrcdled  by  a  powerful 
hierarchy.  The  last  and  greatest  ^  them, 
the  Persian,  had  failed  disastrously  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  extend  itself  over  Europe.  It  had 
encountered,  as  the  vanguard  of  our  conti¬ 
nent,  the  energetic  litUe  Greek  states,  in 
which  a  civilization  far  diflPerent  from  the 
Oriental,  and  of  a  far  higher  order,  bad  grown 
up.  Among  the  little  civic  communities  of 

*  Ancient  geographen  generally  treated  Egypt 
as  part  of  Asia. 


can  institutions  were  almost  universal,  but 
with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  detail, 
caused  by  the  fluctuating  predominance  of 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements. 
Unresting  energy,  as  well  as  consummate 
skill,  marked  her  statesmen.  Daring  origi¬ 
nality,  as  well  as  the  keenest  perception  of 
beauty  and  grace,  characterized  her  philoso¬ 
phers,  her  orators  and  her  poets. 

The  period  of  the  splendor  of  Greece 
scarcely  exceeds  a  century  and  a  half,  from 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c.  400,  to  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Chseronea,  b.  c.  338,  two  years  before 
Alexander’s  accession  to  the  Macedonian 
throne.  But  this  brief  period  is  one  of  un¬ 
paralleled  lustre,  not  only  for  the  deeds  that 
were  done,  and  the  military  and  political  ge¬ 
nius  that  was  displayed  during  its  Olympiads, 
but  on  account  of  the  intellectual  triumphs 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  the  imperishable 
empire  over  the  realms  of  thought,  which  the 
poets,  the  philosophers,  the  historians,  and 
the  scientific  writers  of  Greece  then  estab¬ 
lished.  Some  of  these  glories  were  achieved 
by  Greek  authors  of  an  earlier,  and  some  by 
those  of  a  later  date  than  the  period  that  has 
been  specified.  But  the  meridian  of  Greek 
literary  splendor  coincides  with  the  times 
of  her  political  and  military  pre-eminence. 
Her  physical  power  rapidly  decayed.  The 
little  states  into  which  she  was  subdivided 
bad,  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  be¬ 
fore  our  era,  exhausted  themselves  in  in¬ 
cessant  contests.  Athens,  the  noblest  of 
them  all,  Athens  that  had  taken  the  lead  in 
beating  back  the  Persian  invader,  and  that 
had  once  almost  succeeded  in  making  the 
Mediterranean  an  Attic  lake,  had  been  shat¬ 
tered  by  the  disasters  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  and  though  she  revived  and  retained 
some  glimmerings  of  her  former  spirit,  was 
crippled  in  material  power,  and  still  more 
demoralized  in  national  character.  Her  for¬ 
mer  victors  and  rivals  were  equally  decayed 
in  strength.  The  power  of  Sparta  had  been 
broken  by  the  blows  which  Thebes  dealt  it 
at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  ;  and  Thebes  herself 
fell  with  the  fail  of  her  great  leader,  Epami- 
Dondas,  and  was  fast  subsiding  into  the  insig¬ 
nificance  from  which  the  genius  of  that  hero 
had  raised  her.  No  state  capable  of  exten¬ 
sive  conquest,  or  indeed  capable  of  protecting 
its  own  independence  against  a  vigorous  at¬ 
tack,  remained.  It  was  certainly  destined  that 
the  intellectual  treasures  of  Greece  should 
be  diffused  throughout  the  world,  but  it  was 
not  by  the  arms  ^  Greece  that  this  diffusion 
was  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  the  mission 
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of  Macedonia  to  effect  this  great  civilizing 
process  in  the  Elastern  world,  as  it  was  the 
mission  of  Rome  to  extend  it  in  after  ages 
throughout  the  West.  In  each  instance  the 
execution  of  this  great  task  was  mainly  due 
to  the  genius  of  a  single  man  ;  to  the  genius 
of  Alexander  in  the  first  case,  and  to  that  of 
Julias  Csesar  in  the  second.  It  was,  moreo¬ 
ver,  chiefly  by  the  genius  of  a  single  man, 
of  Charlemagne,  that  the  heritage  of  classic  ci¬ 
vilization  was  rescued,  in  mediaeval  times,  from 
destruction,  and  preserved  to  mingle  with  the 
best  elements  of  the  Qermanic  character,  and 
to  become  the  civilization  of  modem  Europe. 

Alexander’s  father.  King  Philip,  had,  by 
an  almost  unparalleled  exercise  of  strength, 
courage,  and  indomitable  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  completed  the  downfall  of  the  southern 
republics  of  Greece,  and  bad  raised  his  own 
kingdom,  at  their  expense,  to  a  position  of 
avowed  and  recognized  ascendancy.  Before 
his  reign  the  Macedonians,  a  collection  of 
semi- barbarous  tribes  beyond  the  Cambunian 
mountains,  had  been  rega;-ded  with  contemp¬ 
tuous  indifference  by  the  civilized  Hellenic 
stales.  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  positive¬ 
ly  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Macedonians.  It 
is  certain  that  there  was  some  affinity  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  certain  that  there  were  in  the  Macedonian 
language,  race,  and  institutions,  many  ele¬ 
ments  that  clearly  were  not  Greek,  and  that 
were  most  likely  Thracian  or  Illyrian.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  Pelasgic  element  was  the  one  which 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  in  common. 
I  believe  this  to  have  an  element  of  Roman 
nationality  also.  The  royal  family,  however, 
at  Macedon  was  regarded  as  truly  and  pure¬ 
ly  Greek,  and  was  said  to  have  migrated 
thither  from  Argos  :  a  tradition  not  in  itself 
improbable,  and  exhibiting  an  historical  fact 
like  that  of  the  Scandinavian  Rurik  and  his 
descendants  becoming  the  royal  family  of 
the  Sclavonic  Russians. 

Before  Kin^  Philip’s  death  he  had  created 
a  military  spirit,  and  he  had  organized  a  ve¬ 
teran  army,  with  improved  tactics  and  per¬ 
fect  discipline,  in  Macedon.  He  had  crush¬ 
ed  the  resistance  which  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  made,  when  too  late,  to  his  ambi¬ 
tion.  He  had  procured  himself  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  against 
Persia.  His  former  military  operations  in 
Thrace  and  on  the  Hellespont,  had  involved 
him  in  hostilities  with  that  empire;  he  had  sent 
a  detachment  of  his  army  into  Asia,  which  was 
encamped  on  Mount  Ida,  and  he  was  preparing 
to  lead  his  full  force  thither,  when  he  was  as¬ 
sassinated  in  the  year  b.  o.  336. 


Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made,  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  to  disparage 
the  fame  of  Alexander  by  exalting  that  of 
Philip,  and  to  insinuate  that  the  father,  if 
his  life  had  been  prolonged,  would  have  ao- 
complisbed  at  least  as  much  as  was  effected 
by  the  son.  But  no  one  who  scrutinizes  the 
character  of  Philip,  can  help  observing,  amid 
civil  and  military  qualities  of  a  very  high  or¬ 
der,  a  degree  of  caution,  and  a  fondness  for 
accomplishing  schemes  little  by  little,  which 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  boldness  of 
the  marches  to  the  Euphrates,  the  laxartes, 
the  Indus,  and  the  Nile.  Philip  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  merely  sought  to  annex  some  of  ths 
western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Mace¬ 
donian  monarchy.  Above  all,  we  cannot 
discern  in  Philip  a  capacity  for  those  com¬ 
prehensive  measures  of  civilization  and  com¬ 
merce,  which  form  the  peculiar  glories  of 
Alexander’s  career,  and  distinguish  him  so 
honorably  from  the  vulgar  band  of  conque¬ 
rors.  It  is  not  in  his  own  age,  it  is  not  on  his 
paternal  throne,  that  his  equal  in  greatness  is 
to  be  found,  whether  we  test  his  greatnem 
by  what  it  was  given  him  to  effect,  or  by  the 
better  test  of  what  he  was  in  himself. 

Alexander  was  at  the  age  of  twenty,  when 
he  was  suddenly  called  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  had  been  carefully  trained 
in  all  military  exercises,  and  in  the  art  of 
war ;  and  had  already  signalized  himself  at 
the  victory  of  Chseronea,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  operations  against  some  revolted  tribes  in 
the  interior  of  Macedonia.  He  had  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  practical  education  of  a  states¬ 
man,  and  had  been  entrusted  with  the  regen¬ 
cy  of  Macedonia  during  one  of  his  father’s 
campaigns  against  Byzantium.  He  had  ei>- 
joyed  also  the  inestimably  higher  advantagB 
of  the  tuition  of  Aristotle.  He  early  lic- 
quired  a  proficiency  in  literature,  and  dia- 
played  a  love  of  knowledge,  which  never 
ceased  to  show  itself  to  the  close  of  his  life^ 
even  among  his  greatest  perils,  and  most  la¬ 
borious  cares.  Vigorous  in  frame  as  in  mind, 
be  was  largely  endowed  with  physical  cour¬ 
age,  and  the  capacity  to  endure  fatigue  and 
privation.  He  was  eager  for  honor,  an 
eagerness  which,  with  prosperity  and  adula¬ 
tion,  degenerated  into  arrogance  and  vanity. 
He  was  naturally  generous,  b<jth  to  frieud 
and  foe,  and  his  moral  character  was  free 
from  those  impurities  which  taint  so  foully 
many  a  classic  name.  But  he  was  addicted 
to  intemperance  in  drink,  the  national  vice 
apparently  of  the  Macedonian  court ;  and  he 
gave  way  to  occasional  gusts  of  anger,  in 
which  he  perpetrated  actions  of  ferocious 
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cruelty.  Without  agreeing  with  all  the  cen¬ 
sures  which  Niebuhr  pronounces  on  Alexan¬ 
der,  we  must  adopt  the  remarks  of  the  great 
German  historian,  respecting  the  murder  of 
Clitus,  and  other  crimes  of  which  Alexander 
was  undoubtedly  guilty.  “  I  do  not  com¬ 
prehend  how  persons  can  excuse  Alexander 
for  those  things  by  saying  that  he  was  an 
unusually  great  man :  if  he  was  so,  was  he 
not  then  responsible  for  his  unusually  great 
powers  V’* 

Before  Alexander  could  undertake  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Asia,  he  had  obstacles  to  overcome, 
and  hostilities  to  meet,  in  Europe,  which 
would  have  proved  insuperable  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  youthful  prince’s  reign,  had  not 
t  bat  prince  possessed  ability  and  energy  of 
the  very  highest  order.  Sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  paid  to  this  part  of  Alexander’s 
career.  His  military  fame  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
paraged,  on  the  plea  that  all  his  victories 
were  gained  at  the  head  of  Europeans  over 
Asiatics ;  but  his  first  campaign  of  335  was 
conducted  against  European  enemies,  and 
among  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable  de¬ 
scription.  All  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribes 
around  Macedonia  took  up  arms  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Philip,  whose  personal  as¬ 
cendancy  alone  had  checked  their  inroads. 
Demosthenes  roused  southern  Greece  against 
the  young  successor  to  Philip’s  oppressive 
mastery ;  and  even  in  Macedonia  itself,  a 
strong  national  party  was  opposed  to  Alex¬ 
ander’s  accession.  Instantly  and  decisively 
was  the  commanding  genius  displayed,  that 
so  soon  was  to  owe  the  world.  He  prompt¬ 
ly  assembled  the  Macedonian  army  and  se¬ 
cured  its  allegiance.  He  crushed  every  at¬ 
tempt  at  treason  by  force  and  terror.  He 
traversed  Thessaly  and  the  rest  of  northern 
Greece  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the  head 
of  his  troops ;  and  summoning  a  congress  of 
the  Greeks,  he  compelled  all  the  states  to 
yield  him  the  same  recognition  of  suprema¬ 
cy  which  they  had  made  to  Philip.  He  then 
marched  back  against  the  Thracians,  Illy¬ 
rians,  and  other  foes  to  the  north  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  He  met  and  defeated  them ;  but 
not  content  with  repulsing  their  attacks,  he 
resolved  to  invade  their  territories  in  turn, 
and  to  deal  them  such  blows  as  should  se¬ 
cure  the  tranquillity  of  Macedonia  during  bis 
absence  in  the  East.  For  this  purpose  he 
forced  the  passes  of  the  Hsemus,  the  modem 
Balkan ;  he  crossed  the  Danube,  and  every¬ 
where  compelled  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the 
regions  that  now  form  the  northwest  of  Eu- 

•  Niebuhr’s  “  Ancient  History,”  voL  ii.  p.  848. 


ropean  Turkey,  to  submit  to  his  authority. 
Returning  thence,  he  subdued  the  Illyrian 
insurgents  ;  and  then,  moving  with  unprece¬ 
dented  rapidity  through  U  pper  Macedonia, 
across  the  highest  frontier  mountains  and 
Pindus,  he  appeared  south  of  Thermopylte, 
and  quelled  the  fast-spreading  insurrection 
which  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  had  reor¬ 
ganized  against  him  while  they  believed  him 
to  be  far  distant,  and  entangled  in  war  with 
the  northern  barbarians.  Thebes,  which  had 
been  before  spared,  was  now  stormed  and 
destroyed  by  him ;  a  fearful,  but  perhaps  a 
necessary  act  of  severity.  Athens  sued 
humbly  for  pardon ;  and  Greece,  though 
still  nominally  free,  was  now  more  thorough¬ 
ly  subject  to  the  young  King,  than  she  had 
been  after  the  day  of  Cbmronea  to  his  father. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  334  b.  c.  that  Al¬ 
exander  commenced  bis  Asiatic  enterprise. 
He  was  then  twenty-two  years  old,  an  age 
four  years  younger  than  that  of  Napoleon 
when  he  received  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  four,  years  younger  than  that  of 
Charlemagne  when  he  undertook  bis  first 
campaign  in  Aquitania.  Almost  all  the 
great  generals  both  of  ancient  and  of  mod¬ 
em  times  have  commenced  their  military  ca¬ 
reers  in  youth.  Besides  the  three  great  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  that  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  instances  of  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal, 
Scipio  Africanus,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Conde, 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  Clive,  and  Wellington 
will  readily  recur  to  the  memory.  Julius 
Cmsar,  who  was  nearly  forty  when  he  first 
commanded  as  pro-prsetor  in  Spain,  and 
Cromwell,  who  did  not  become  a  soldier  un¬ 
til  be  was  forty-four,  are  almost  the  only  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Nothing  pro¬ 
bably  but  the  ardent  temperament,  the  un¬ 
bounded  hope,  and  unclouded  self-reliance 
which  are  the  happy  privileges  of  early  life, 
could  have  buoyed  the  young  Macedonian 
King  to  the  perilous  enterprise  on  which  he 
staked  his  fortune  and  his  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  Persian  empire  was  rent 
with  revolt,  and  weakened  by  every  species  of 
corruption  and  misgovernment ;  it  is  true  that 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Xeno¬ 
phon,  and  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of  Agesilaus, 
had  displayed  the  inferiority  of  the  Asiatic 
troops  to  European,  but  still  the  design,  not 
merely  to  win  a  few  towns  and  provinces  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  to  overrun  and  subdue  all  the 
realms  over  which  Cyrus  or  the  first  Darius 
had  borne  sway,  with  an  army  not  exceed¬ 
ing  40,000  men,  which  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  reinforce  from  home,  was  dar¬ 
ing  to  the  very  bounds  of  termerity.  The 
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Persians  had  large  troops  of  Greek  mercena¬ 
ries  in  their  pay,  which  were  no  unworthy 
antagonists  even  of  Macedonian  veterans. 
Their  resources  in  money  and  in  native  forces 
seemed  inexhaustible ;  their  fleet  was  far  su¬ 
perior  to  Alexander’s,  so  that  there  was 
every  risk  of  his  communications  with  Mace- 
don  being  cut  off,  and  a  counter-invasion  of 
his  paternal  dominion  successfully  attempted. 
Nothing  but  victory,  not  merely  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  battle  or  a  campaign,  but  victory 
speedy  and  decisive,  victory  followed  up  with 
the  utmost  energy  and  aided  by  the  utmost 
L  Rood  fortune,  could  save  him  from  utter  ruin. 

Fearlessly,  though  deliberately,  he  prepared 
for  the  bold  venture.  Having  divided  among 
his  friends  nearly  all  his  possessions,  so  that  as 
he  told  Parmenio,  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet. 


there  remained  for  himself  only  the  treasure 
of  his  hopes,  he  entered  on  the  career  which 
has  gained  him  such  an  historical  and  poetical 
celebrity.  Truly  does  Niebuhr  say  that  Al¬ 
exander  and  Charlemagne  are  the  only  men 
of  history  that  have  become  poetical  beings. 

Alexander  is  for  the  East  what  Charlemagne 
is  for  the  West ;  and  next  to  Rustan  be  is  the 
chief  hero  of  the  Persian  fairy  tales  and  ro¬ 
mances.  To  us  also  he  is  a  man  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  importance,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  a 
new  appearance  to  the  whole  world.  He  be¬ 
gan  what  will  now  be  accomplished,  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Europe  over  Asia ;  he  was  the 
first  that  led  the  victorious  Europeans  to  the 
East.  Asia  bad  played  its  part  in  history, 
and  was  destined  to  become  the  subject  of 
Europe.” 


Frcm  Miteallaav.  * 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  LOVELACE  (ADA  BYRON). 

WITH  A  POBTRAIT. 


Ada  BtronI 

“The  child  of  love,  though  bom  in  bitteraea 
And  nurtured  in  eonvulaion.  Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements^” 

The  ill-starred  father,  whose  wail  of  re¬ 
morseful  sorrow  was  thus  uttered  in  burning 
verse  that  found  an  echo,  then  and  since,  in 
many  a  heart,  was,  as  such  a  poet  should  be, 
a  prophet,  when  he  added, 

“  But  thy  fire 

Shall  be  more  tempered — and  thy  hope  iar  higher." 

Ada  resembled  him  only  only  in  genius, 
and  in  that  generosity  and  nobleness  of  feel¬ 
ing,  which  shone  out  from  the  midst  of  “  all 
the  madness”  of  her  father’s  mind,  and  all  his 
“  faults,”  which  the  world  was  never  slow  to 
acknowledge.  She  inherited  whatever  was 
grand  and  good  in  his  character ;  and  even 
envy  itself  cannot  but  confess  that,  like  the 
“  archangel  ruined,”  he  could  never  divest 
himself  of  the  divine  part  of  his  nature,  which 
glowed  in  his  undying  numbers,  when  the 
subject  he  chose  was  worthy  of  them.  Her 
heart,  like  his,  was  full  of  sympathy  for 
others,  of  impatience  of  injustice,  above  all 
little  views,  and  open  to  all  liberal  impulses. 
She  had  wit,  readiness,  and  repartee;  and 


her  genius,  although  it  had  a  touch  of  her 
father’s,  was,  in  the  direction  it  took,  more 
prone  towards  those  remarkable  acquirements 
which  distinguish  the  mind  of  her  mother. 
The  power  of  melody  which  dwelt  within  her 
found  for  itself  a  voice  in  music,  rather  than 
in  verse,  and,  like  her  father,  whatever  she 
did  was  grand  and  perfect  in  its  kind.  Her 
mathematical  attainments  were  of  the  high¬ 
est  order, — an  accomplishment  which  the 
wilful  poet,  in  his  angry  moods,  condemns  in 
a  woman,  but  which  be  would  hardly  have 
wished  repressed,  had  be  lived  to  be 

justly  proud  of  the 

“  Sole  daughter  of  his  house  and  heart,” 

of  whom  he  made  an  ideal  in  his  desolate 
heart,  cherishing  the  portraits  sent  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  the  little  lock  of  soft  glossy 
hair,  and  whatever  tokens  his  unhappy  fate 
could  yet  allow  him. 

“  All  this  was  in  his  nature 

but,  alas  1  there  wanted  some  tender,  judici¬ 
ous  friend  to  step  between  him  and  bis  anger 
fed  by  solitude  and  by  self-accusation,  as  well 
as  by  imagined  wrongs.  If  he  had  lived  till 
Ada  bad  been  old  enough  to  understand  the 
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exact  position  of  her  unfortunate  parents,  she 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  the  angel  of 
peace  that  might  have  preserved  them  from 
those  **  years  all  winter”  which  both  had  to 
endure. 

No  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  and  the  wife  of  the  great  poet,  whose  sor¬ 
rows  and  whose  faults  a  world  deplores,  but 
must  feel  certain  that  this  is  no  baseless  vision ; 
for  there  existed  in  the  heart  of  Ada  so  deep  a 
fountain  of  goodness,  that  such  a  mission,  had 
it  been  practicable,  would  not  have  been  un¬ 
fulfilled  by  her.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
at  such  a  moment  to  express  further  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  such  ministry 
would  have  been  welcomed  by  her  who  was 
the  victim  of 

“  The  fond  rage 

Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom.” 

It  is  too  late  ! — the  grave  has  closed  over 
the  erring  father  and  the  warm-hearted  daugh¬ 
ter;  and  the  cloud  destined  to  overshadow 
the  life  of  one  of  the  most  injured,  amiable, 
and  patiently  suffering  of  her  sex,  cannot  now 
disperse — the  gloom  cannot  be  chased  away ; 
for  though  the  storm  has  spent  its  fury,  the 
sky  so  long  disturbed  can  offer  but  transient 
gleams  of  consolation. 

For  long  weary  months  the  mother  of  Ada 
has  kept  incessant  watch  by  the  side  of  that 
couch  on  which  her  child  lay  in  acute  suffer¬ 
ing — self-denying,  devoting  her  whole  atten¬ 
tion,  bent  on  the  possibility  of  youth  and  na¬ 
tural  strength  previuling,  hoping  to  the  last, 
and  never  quitting  her  melancholy  post.  It 
was  otherwise  decreed,  and  the 

“  Sole  reward  of  to  much  love” 

must  be  in  tbe  happy  reflection  of  a  sacred 
duty  so  resolutely  and  tenderly  fulfilled. 

Ada,  in  early  life,  had  some  of  her  father’s 
tastes ;  she  loved  the  sea,  and  delighted  in 
the  wild  agitation  of  the  waters ;  and  she 
was  also  a  fearless  and  persevering  eques¬ 
trian, — his  long  and  rapid  rides  by  tbe  deso¬ 
late  margin  of  the  Adriatic,  were  more  than 
equalled  by  her  untiring  courses;  and  she 
felt  the  same  exhilaration  of  spirit  as  he  did 
when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  mane  of 
ocean,  or  gave  the  rein  to  his  steed  on  the 
sandy  Lido  ;  but,  alas  !  he  fled  from  his  own 
thoughts,  while  Ada  bounded  along  full  of  joy 
and  gaiety  of  heart,  enjoying  the  pastime  for 
its  own  sake. 

There  was  something  in  her  countenance, 
although  she  more  resembled  her  mother, 
which  recalled  her  father’s  expression  at 
times.  The  brilliancy  of  eye  and  flashing 
glance,  which  gave  animation  to  her  words. 


[March, 

were  his  ;  and  a  momentary  similarity  might 
be  occasionally  detected  in  tbe  play  of  her 
features.  Her  gentle,  refined  manners  were 
her  mother’s,  as  well  as  much  in  her  personal 
appearance. 

She  could  not  be  seen  without  exciting  in¬ 
terest,  and  her  conversations  are  treasured  in 
tbe  minds  of  many  who  casually  met  her. 
Perhaps  it  was  nearly  the  last  time  she  ap¬ 
peared  at  an  evening  party,  that  the  writer 
of  this  brief  recollection  saw  her,  at  a  noble¬ 
man’s  house  in  the  country,  where  her  ap¬ 
pearance  was  somewhat  unlooked-for.  She 
had  come  from  her  own  country-house  by 
railroad  to  pay  her  mother  a  morning  visit, 
when  tbe  host  alluded  to  laid  an  embargo  on 
her  departure,  and  insisted  that  she  should 
make  one  of  his  guests  for  tbe  evening. 
There  immediately  arose  a  comic  distress  as 
to  her  costume,  as  she  was  in  her  travel¬ 
ling  attire;  all  objections  were,  however, 
overruled,  and  by  dint  of  a  few  bows  of 
bright  riband,  and  a  black  lace  veil,  her  ap¬ 
pearance  was  made  as  suitable  as  tbe  case  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Amongst  the  crowd  of  splendidly-dressed 

ladies  that  crowded  Lord  - ’s  rooms, 

Ada’s  black  robe  was  the  more  striking ;  and 
the  writer  was  immediately  led  to  observe 
her  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  re¬ 
markable  personages  there.  She  sat  near  a 
heavy  curtain  of  rich  drapery ;  above  her 
bung  a  classically-shaped  lamp,  whose  soft 
light  fell  full  upon  her  face :  she  was  smili  g 
and  talking  with  animation ;  and  the  first  im- 
ression  was  that  she  was  handsome  and 
rilliant-louking.  - 

At  the  moment  when  she  was  thus  ob¬ 
served  she  was  conversing  with  Morier,  the 
lamented  author  of  Hadji  Baba,”  and  said, 
a  propot  of  some  remark  that  bad  gone  be¬ 
fore,  laughing  gaily,  as  she  spoke,  in  a  tone 
that  might  well  have  been  her  father’s, 

“  Oh,  life,  after  youth  is  past,  is  like  soda- 
water  when  the  effervescence  has  escaped.” 

“  Yes,”  observed  one  of  the  group  near 
her,  taking  up  the  idea,  “  not  like  champagne, 
for  what  is  left  of  that  has  still  some  spirit.” 

A  laugh  followed  this  sally,  and  Ada 
went  on  to  s'peak  of  youth  and  its  enjoy¬ 
ments. 

**  In  youth,”  she  continued,  “  one  has  such 
enthusiasm  for  things  which  appear  so  worth¬ 
less  and  vapid  in  later  life,  and  every  trifling 
event  is  then  an  epoch  with  us.  We  look 
back  with  wonder  on  our  former  feeling.s  1” 

It  struck  me  that  this  sentence  was  like 
reading  a  paragraph  of  one  of  her  father’s 
familiar  letters.  All  she  said  was  simple  and 
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natural,  but  there  was  thought  in  every  word. 
She  had  requested  that  the  author  of  a  re¬ 
cent  novel  should  be  presented  to  her,  and 
the  encouraging  manner  in  which  she  express¬ 
ed  her  pleasure  in  his  book  evidently  went 
home  to  bis  feelings ;  and  he  must  have  been 
infinitely  gratified  to  bear  her,  with  ready 
memory,  run  through  the  scenes,  and  recall 
the  situations,  dwelling  on  certain  charac¬ 
ters,  and  pointing  out  the  parts  which  she 
thought  most  amusing. 

The  unaffected  go<ra  nature  which  hod  in¬ 
duced  her  to  appear  at  this  very  party 
“  without  a  bridal  garment,”  was  afterwards 
commented  on  in  another  sense ;  and  her 
somewhat  bizarre  costume  attributed  to  a 


desire  to  attract  attention ! — so  popular  is 
misrepresentation,  and  so  tardy  are  people 
.to  give  credit  in  the  right  place.  Total  stran¬ 
gers  alone,  however,  could  attribute  to  the 
amiable  and  single-hearted  daughter  of  By¬ 
ron  any  motives  but  those  which  arose  from 
a  desire  to  satisfy  others,  and  afford  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  all  around  her. 

She  lived  much  in  retirement,  occupied  by 
her  favorite  studies  ;  and  her  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  were  all  chosen  from  the  most 
accomplished  and  the  most  liberal-minded. 
To  all  of  these  she  was  dear  and  valuable  ; 
and  a  melancholy  void  is  now  left  for  them 
in  the  society  which  her  friendship  and 
cheerfulness  vivified  and  adorned. 
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Of  all  the  many  distinguished  poets  and 
philosophers  of  Germany,  the  name  and 
works  of  Schiller  are  most  familiar  to  the 
English  reader.  And  this  preference  is  not 
a  mere  national  liking  of  our  own,  arising 
from  any  consanguinity  which  the  writings 
of  Schiller  have  with  English  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Its  explanation  is  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  these  wri¬ 
tings  bear  on  Uiem  the  stamp  of  no  peculiar 
nationality.  They  have  had  a  prompt  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  all  European  nations,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  they  have  been  held  has 
been  permanent.  Among  modem  authors 
Schiller  is  pre-eminently  cosmopolitan.  The 
poet  of  the  Real,  of  actual  life,  of  universal 
human  sympathies,  it  was  natural  that  his 
impression  should  be  equally  as  wide  as  it 
was  deep.  Not  a  little  of  the  hearty  wel¬ 
come  with  which  Schiller  has  been  universal¬ 
ly  received,  may  be  attributed  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  ihat  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  wri¬ 
tings,  as  also  of  bis  own  interior  nature,  was 
wholly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
He  h^  a  high  estimation  of  the  rights,  du¬ 
ties,  and  privileges  of  the  individual  man. 
His  notion  of  society  was  that  of  an  ideal  de¬ 
mocracy.  He  loved  freedom  in  his  inmost 
heart,  and  his  patriotism  was  as  staunch  as 
that  of  a  Tell.  The  ardor  with  which  he 
sympathized  in  the  revolutionary  movements 


of  the  day,  made  him  worthy,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  nation,  of  being  honored  with  a 
diploma  of  citizenship. 

Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  Schiller  was 
boro  on  the  lOlh  of  November,  1759,  at 
Marbach,  a  small  town  of  Wilrtemberg,  situ¬ 
ate  on  ibe  banks  of  the  Neckar.  In  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  h'is  birth  and  parentage,  he 
was  rather  fortunate  than  otherwise.  Al¬ 
though  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  his 
parents  were  such  as  to  place  many  barriers 
to  the  free  development  of  his  nature,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  his  childhood  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  cheerful  and  happy.  His  pa¬ 
rents  were  pious,  affectionate,  honest,  true¬ 
hearted  German  folk.  His  father,  stem  and 
severe  in  demeanor,  was  fervent  in  bis  reli¬ 
gious  exercif>es,  and  warmly  attached  to  bis 
family.  His  mother  was  somewhat  grave  and 
serious,  but  her  manners  were  peculiarly  gen¬ 
tle  and  mild.  Neither  were  without  intellec¬ 
tual  culture,  or  deficient  in  sound  judgment 
and  information.  Surely  this  were  enough  to 
compensate  for  a  thousand  disadvantages  in 
their  worldly  condition.  The  pliant  nature 
of  the  boy  Friedrich,  formed  and  moulded 
under  these  influences,  soon  began  to  exhilut 
the  promise  of  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest. 
He  was  early  a  lover  of  the  picturesque,  and 
of  everything  grand  or  instinct  with  life  or 
motion.  At  eight  years  old,  wandering  in 
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the  woodlands  with  a  boy  about  his  own  age, 
he  exclaimed,  Oh,  Karl,  how  beautiful  n  it 
here !  All — all  could  I  give,  so  that  I  might 
not  miss  this  joy  !”  Another  anecdote  is  told 
of  this  period,  which  is  alike  graceful  and 
striking  : — “  Cnee,  it  is  said,  during  a  tre¬ 
mendous  thunder-storm,  his  father  missed 
him  in  the  young  group  within  doors  ;  none 
of  his  sisters  could  tell  what  was  become  of 
Fritz,  and  the  old  man  grew  at  length  so 
anxious  that  he  was  forced  to  go  out  in  quest 
of  him.  Fritz  was  scarcely  past  the  age  of 
infancy,  and  knew  not  the  dangers  of  a  scene 
so  awful.  His  father  found  him  at  last  in  a 
solitary  place  of  the  neighborhood,  perched 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  gazing  at  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  face  of  the  sky,  and  watching  the 
flashes  as  in  succession  they  spread  their  lu¬ 
rid  gleam  over  it.  To  the  reprimands  of  his 
parent,  the  whimpering  truant  pleaded  in  ex¬ 
tenuation,  that  *  the  lightning  was  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  he  wished  to  see  where  it  was  com¬ 
ing  from !’  ”* 

When  Friedrich  was  six  years  old.  his 
father  was  sent  to  Lorch  as  recruiting  officer. 
Here  the  boy  first  learnt  the  rudiments  of 
education.  His  teacher  was  Philip  Mozer, 
the  pastor  and  schoolmaster  of  the  village, 
and  whom  Schiller  afterwards  immortalized 
in  his  “  Robbers.”  This  person  seems  to 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  his 
pupil.  His  favorite  companion  was  Karl 
Mozer,  the  pastor’s  son,  who  was  himself 
destined  to  become  a  preacher.  Ilis  conver¬ 
sation  with  these,  the  religious  atmosphere 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  consciousness,  and  the 
warm  and  deep  emotions  which  were  now 
aroused  in  the  boy’s  soul  by  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  seemed  to  have  uni¬ 
ted  together  in  determining  him  to  become  a 
clergyman.  “  A  clergyman,  indeed,  he  pro¬ 
ved,”  says  Carlyle,  “  only  the  church  he  min¬ 
istered  in  was  the  Catholic — a  far  more 
Catholic  than  that  false  Romish  one  !”  This 
determination,  as  might  be  supposed,  ac¬ 
corded  well  with  the  sentiments  of  his  parents, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  public  school  of 
Ludwigsburg  (whither  the  family  now  re¬ 
moved),  his  studies  were  regulated  with  that 
view.  Here,  for  four  successive  years,  he 
underwent  the  annual  examination  before  the 
Stuttgard  Commission,  to  which  candidates 
for  the  ecclesiastical  vocation  were  subjected. 
He  had  ere  this  read  the  classics  with  some 
diligence,  but  with  no  degree  of  appreciation. 
In  his  ninth  year,  we  are  told,  he  had  (*'  not 
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without  rapturous  amazement  and  a  lasting 
remembrance,”)  seen  the  splendors  of  the 
Ludwigsburg  theatre,  thus  unconsciously 
casting  a  dim,  far-off  glimpse  into  that  world, 
where  afterwards,  with  genuine  inspiration 
and  unfeigned  joy,  he  was  to  achieve  his 
noblest  triumphs. 

The  Stutt^rd  examinators  marked  the 
young  Friedrich  in  their  records  as  jmer  bona 
spei — “  a  boy  'of  good  hope.”  This  good 
hope,  however,  was  to  be  realized  in  quite 
another  fashion  than  was  accordant  with 
their  intentions.  Novel  and  unpleasant  cir¬ 
cumstances  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  family.  The 
boy’s  prospects  for  the  future  were  to  be 
completely  changed  in  all  too  short  a  time. 
His  life  now  approaches  a  period  of  harsh¬ 
ness,  oppression,  and  isolation,  in  which  the 
blossoms  of  hope  are  remorselessly  crushed  by 
the  band  of  Fate; — the  boy’s  spirit  bent  be¬ 
neath  the  weight  of  an  unloving  discipline  and 
stem  dictatorship,  and,  under  a  quite  con¬ 
trary  nurture  to  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  other  and  greater  faculties  develop¬ 
ed  within  him.  This,  however,  as  will  be 
clearly  seen,  is  not  to  come  and  pass  away 
without  leaving  its  residue  of  good  behind — 
without  shedding  a  strengthening  and  fertil¬ 
izing  influence  over  the  whole  career  of  our 
Friedrich.  For  there  lies,  in  that  boy-soul, 
GENIUS — "  that  alchemy,  which  converts  all 
metals  into  gold — which  from  suffering 
educes  strength — from  error  clearer  wisdom.” 

Karl,  Grand  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  had 
founded  a  free- school  for  certain  branches  of 
education,  at  Solitude,  afterwards  transferred 
to  Stuttgard.  It  was  called  a  military  semi¬ 
nary,  but  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
miliUry  profession.  The  majority  of  the 
pupils  were  the  sons  of  officers,  and  even 
privates,  in  the  Wiirtemberg  army,  who  had 
a  preferable  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the 
institution.  Instructions  were,  however,  given 
in  both  law  and  medicine ;  and  the  sons 
of  civilians  were  consequently  admitted. 
“  The  father  of  young  Schiller,”  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  “  had  recently  been  promo¬ 
ted  by  the  Grand  Duke  to  the  office  of  In¬ 
spector  and  Layer-out  of  the  grounds  at 
^litude,  and  was  subsequently  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Major.  But  these  benefits  were  not 
cheaply  purchased,  'fhe  Duke,  in  return, 
desired  to  send  Friedrich  Schiller  to  his  mil¬ 
itary  seminary.  This  was  tantamount  to  the 
rejection  of  the  long-cherished  scheme  of  the 
clerical  profession.  After  much  painful  em¬ 
barrassment,  the  elder  Schiller  frankly  rep¬ 
resented  to  his  prince  the  inclination  of  him- 
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self  and  his  son.  The  Grand  Dake,  however,  I 
repeated  his  request,  proposed  to  leave  to 
Friedrich  the  choice  of  his  studies  at  the 
academj,  and  promised  him  an  appointment 
in  the  royal  service.  There  was  no  resisting 
a  petitioner,  whose  request  was  law,  and  from 
whose  favor  was  derived  the  very  bread  of 
the  family.  Friedrich  Schiller  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  sacrihce  his  own  wishes  to  the  interests 
of  his  parents ;  but  this  renunciation  of  his 
young  hopes,  and  the  independence  of  his 
free-will,  wounded  alike  bis  heart  and  his 
ride.  With  grief  and  resentment  equally 
een,  he,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  entered  the 
academy  as  student  in  Jurisprudence.  The 
studies  thus  selected  were  in  themselves  suflS- 
ciently  uncongenial ;  but  to  the  dulness  of 
the  law -lecture  was  added  the  austerity  of  a 
corporal’s  drill.  The  youths  were  dehled  in 
parade  to  meals,  in  parade  to  bed,  in  parade 
to  lessons.  At  the  word  “  March,’’  they 
paced  to  breakfast.  At  the  word  “  Halt,*’ 
they  arrested  their  steps.  And,  at  the  word 
**  Front,”  they  dressed  their  ranks  before 
the  table.  In  this  miniature  Sparta,  the 
grand  virtue  to  be  instilled  was  subordina¬ 
tion.  Whoever  has  studied  the  character  of 
Schiller,  will  allow  that  its  leading  passion 
was  for  intellectual  liberty.  Here,  mind  and 
body  were  alike  to  be  machines.  Schiller’s 
letters  at  this  time  to  his  friend,  Karl  Mozer, 
sufficiently  show  the  6ery  tumults  and  agi¬ 
tation  of  his  mind — sometimes  mournful — 
sometimes  indignant.  Now  sarcastic — now 
impassioned.  Weary  disgust  and  bitter  in¬ 
dignation  are  seen  through  alt.  The  German 
works,  not  included  in  the  school  routine, 
were  as  contraband  articles — the  obstacles  to 
obtain  them  only  increased  the  desire.  No 
barrier  can  ever  interpose  between  genius  and 
its  affections.  The  love  of  Man  to  Woman 
is  less  irresistible  than  the  love  that  binds  In¬ 
tellect  to  Knowledge.  Schiller  stole — but 
with  the  greater  ardor  for  the  secrecy — to 
the  embraces  of  bis  mistress — Poetry.  KIop- 
stock  still  charmed  him  ;  but  newer  and  truer 
perceptions  of  the  elements  of  poetry  came 
'  to  him  in  the  “  Goetz  Von  Berlichingen”  of 
Goethe,  with  which,  indeed,  commenced  the 
great  literary  revolution  of  Europe,  by  teach¬ 
ing  each  nation  that  the  true  classical  spirit 
for  each  must  be  found  in  the  genius  of  its 
own  romance.  “  He  who  would  really  imi¬ 
tate  Homer,  must,  in  the  chronicles  of  his 
native  land,  6nd  out  the  Heroic  Age.” 

.  Schiller,  at  this  period,  whatever  doubts 
or  uncertainties  might  hover  in  his  mind  as 
to  his  true  destination  and  reasonable  outlook 
for  the  future,  knew  full  well  that  it  lay  not 


in  Law.  This,  to  him  an  entirely  foreign 
study,  with  which  the  tendencies  of  his  mind 
had  no  sort  of  keeping,  it  is  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose,  came  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  those  evils,  and  their  ne¬ 
cessary  cause.  His  dislike  of  it  continues  to 
increase,  and  be  makes  no  secret  of  bis 
feelings,  once  even  venturing  to  give  them 
public  expression.  One  of  the  exercises,” 
says  his  biographer,  yearly  prescribed  to 
every  scholar  was  a  written  delineation  of 
his  own  character,  according  to  bis  own 
views,  to  be  delivered  publicly  at  an  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  Schiller,  on  the  6rst  of  these 
exhibitions,  ventured  to  state  his  persuasion 
that  he  was  not  made  to  be  a  jurist,  but 
called  rather  by  his  inclination  and  faculties 
to  the  clerical  profession.  This  statement, 
of  course,  produced  no  effect ;  and  he  was 
forced  to  continue  the  accustomed  course, 
and  his  dislike  of  the  law  kept  fast  approach¬ 
ing  to  absolute  disgust.”  However,  the  time 
came  round  (in  1775),  when  be  was  at  last 
enabled  to  free  himself  from  the  burden. 
But  it  was  only  that  he  might  take  up  another, 
which,  however  gladly  be  might  at  first 
make  the  exchange,  be  soon  found  was  but 
one  species  of  slavery  substituted  for  another. 
He  abandoned  law  for  medicine ;  but  neither 
presented  a  proper  object  for  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  and  the  aspirations  of  his  soul.  He 
is  gazing  earnestly  forward  into  some  **  tar 
purer  and  higher  region  of  activity,  for  which 
be  has  as  yet  no  name  ;  which  be  once  fan¬ 
cied  to  be  the  church  ;  which  at  length  he 
discovers  to  be  poetry.” 

All  this  is  not  to  misttiken  for  boyish 
wilfulness  on  the  part  of  Schiller  ;  something 
very  different  from  that.  Loving  poetry  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  a  first  passion ;  studying 
secretly  the  writings  of  Plutarch  and  Shak- 
speare,  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Herder,  and 
Goethe,  with  the  whole  galaxy  of  stars 
which  illumined  the  dawn  of  German  liter¬ 
ature,  there  were  awakened  in  him  longings 
of  future  literary  glory,  which  ill-consort^ 
with  bis  present  position  of  mental  subjec¬ 
tion.  He  felt  with  overpowering  conviction, 
that  in  this  direction,  and  no  other,  lay  the 
grand  purpose  of  bis  existence — the  true 
idea  of  his  whole  being.  A  mass  of  per¬ 
formances  published  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
time,  or  preserved  among  his  papers,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  this  idea  had  taken 
firm  bold  of  his  mind.  Schiller  was  mis¬ 
understood — what  else  could  be  expected  ? 
Pedagoguy  could  give  no  man  the  key  to 
such  a  nature  as  bis.  Pedagoguy,  neverthe¬ 
less,  is  for  the  present  the  law  of  his  life. 
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“  His  prudence  told  him  that  he  must  yield 
to  stern  necessity — must  forsake  the  balmy 
climate  of  Find  us  for  the  Greenland  of  a 
barren  and  dreary  science  of  terms ;  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  obey.  His  profession¬ 
al  studies  were  followed  with  a  rigid  though 
reluctant  fidelity ;  it  was  only  in  leisure, 
gained  by  superior  diligence,  that  he  could 
yield  himself  to  more  favorite  pursuits.  Ge¬ 
nius  was  to  serve  as  the  ornament  of  his  in¬ 
ferior  qualities,  not  as  an  excuse  for  the  want 
of  them. 

“  Schiller  brooded  gloomily  over  the  con¬ 
straints  and  hardships  of  his  situation.  Many 
plans  he  formed  for  deliverance.  Sometimes 
he  would  escape  in  secret  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  free  and  busy  world  to  him  forbid¬ 
den.  Sometimes  he  laid  schemes  for  utter¬ 
ly  abandoning  a  place  which  he  abhorred, 
and  trusting  to  fortune  for  the  rest.”*  Fre¬ 
derick,  however,  is  young,  without  friends 
who  can  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties,  and 
without  other  resources.  What  can  he  do 
but  calmly  endure  ?  “  Doubt  not,  O  poet, 

but  persist.”  "  The  world,”  says  Emerson,” 
“  is  full  of  renunciations  and  apprenticeships ; 
and  this  is  thine ;  thou  must  pass  for  a  fool 
and  a  churl  for  a  long  season.  This  is  the 
screen  and  sheath  in  which  Pan  has  protect¬ 
ed  his  well-beloved  flower ;  and  thou  shall 
be  known  to  thine  own,  and  they  shall  con¬ 
sole  thee  with  tenderest  love. . .  .And  this  is 
the  reward — that  the  ideal  shall  be  real  to 
thee,  and  the  impression  of  the  actual  world 
shall  fall  like  summer  rain,  copious,  but  not 
troublesome,  to  thy  invulnerable  essence. 
Thou  shall  have  the  whole  land  for  thy  park 
and  manor — the  sea  for  thy  bath  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  without  tax  and  without  envy ;  the 
woods  and  the  rivers  thou  shall  own,  and 
thou  shall  possess  that  wherein  others  are  only 
tenants  and  boarders.  Thou  true  land-lord  ! 
sea-lord  !  air-lord  I  Wherever  snow  falls,  or 
water  flows,  or  birds  fly ;  wherever  day  and 
night  meet  in  the  twilight ;  wherever  the 
blue  heaven  is  hung  by  clouds  or  sown  with 
stars ;  wherever  are  forms  with  transparent 
boundaries  ;  wherever  are  outlets  into  celes¬ 
tial  space,  wherever  is  danger,  and  awe,  and 
love,  there  is  beauty  plenteous  as  rain,  shed 
for  THEE ;  and  though  thou  should  walk  the 
world  over,  thou  shall  not  be  able  to  find  a 
condition  inopportune  and  ignoble.” 

Such,  doubtless,  was  Schiller’s  reward ; 
but  the  time  of  his  complete  emancipation 
had  not  yet  arrived.  He  .knew  that,  *'  in 
order  to  live  poetically,  it  was  first  requisite 

*  Carlyle’s  “Life  of  Schiller.’* 


to  live,”  and  he  could  not  but  feel  intensely 
the  severe  antagonism  between'  his  inward 
tendencies,  and  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed.  What  he  wrote  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  clearly  indicates  his  mental  state  at 
this  period  : — **  A  singular  miscalculation  of 
nature  had  combined  my  poetical  tendencies 
with  the  place  of  my  birth.  Any  disposi¬ 
tion  to  poetry  did  violence  to  the  laws  of  the 
institution  where  I  was  educated,  and  con¬ 
tradicted  the  plan  of  its  founder.  For  eight 
years  my  enthusiasm  struggled  with  military 
discipline  ;  but  the  passion  for  poetry  is  ve¬ 
hement  and  fiery  as  a  first  love.  What 
discipline  was  meant  to  extinguish  it  blew 
into  a  flame.  To  escape  from  arrangements 
which  tortured  me,  my  heart  sought  refuge 
in  the  world  of  ideas,  when  as  yet  1  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  world  of  realities  from 
which  iron  bars  excluded  me.” 

While  ordinary  natures  would,  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  have  sunk  under  these  oppressive 
and  disheartening  vexations,  the  fiery  energy 
of  Schiller’s  was  only  concentrated  and  in¬ 
tensified.  Denied  external  objects,  it  found 
a  subjective  world  in  his  own  imaginations, 
which,  in  time,  proved  an  abundant  compen¬ 
sation.  A  habit  of  stern  self-reliance  was 
induced.  His  undirected  thoughts  found 
material  in  the  depths  of  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  his  feelings  and  passions,  “  un¬ 
shared  by  any  other  heart,  had  been  driven 
back  upon  his  own,  where  like  the  volcanic 
fire  that  smoulders  and  fuses  in  secret,  they 
accumulated  till  their  force  grew  irresistible.” 

“  Hitherto,”  says  one  biographer,  “  Schil¬ 
ler  bad  passed  for  an  unprofitable,  a  discon¬ 
tented,  and  a  disobedient  boy  ;  but  the  time 
was  now  come  when  the  gyves  of  school- 
discipline  could  no  longer  cripple  and  distort 
the  giant  might  of  his  nature — he  stood 
forth  as  a  man,  and  wrenched  asunder  his 
fetters  with  a  force  that  was  felt  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Europe.  The  publication  of 
‘  The  Robbers’  forms  an  era  not  only  in 
Schiller’s  h'istory,  but  in  the  literature  of  the 
world ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that,  but 
for  so  mean  a  cause  as  the  perverted  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Stuttgard  school,  we  bad  nevdr 
seen  this  tragedy.  Schiller  commenced  it  in 
his  nineteenth  year ;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed,  are  to  b« 
traced  in  all  its  parts. 

**  Translations  of  the  work  soon  appeared 
in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  wen 
read  in  all  of  them  with  a  deep  interest, 
compounded  of  admiration  and  aversion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relative  proportions  of  sympa¬ 
thy  and  judgment  in  the  various  minds  which 
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contemplated  the  subject.  In  Germany  the 
enthusiasm  which  '  The  Robbers’  excited  was 
extreme.  The  young  author  had  burst  upon 
the  world  like  a  meteor  ;  and  surprise,  for  a 
time,  suspended  the  power  of  oool  and  ration¬ 
al  criticism.  In  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  universal  discussion  of  the  single  topic, 
the  poet  was  magnihed  above  his  natural 
dimensions,  great  as  they  were ;  and  though 
the  general  sentence  was  loudly  in  his  favor, 
yet  he  found  detractors  as  well  as  praisers, 
and  both  equally  beyond  the  limits  of  mod¬ 
eration.” 

With  the  publication  of  "The  Robbers,’* 
the  first  period  of  the  life  of  Schiller  is  pro¬ 
perly  closed  ;  but  from  that  fact  the  immedi¬ 
ate  results  it  brought  about  ought  not  to  be 
separated  ;  there  were  many  annoyances  yet 
to  be  borne  before  his  deliverance  from  the 
tyrannous  yoke,  under  which  his  youth  had 
l^en  blighted,  could  be  consummated. 

Schiller  had  finished  the  original  sketch  of 
this  drama  iu  1778,  but  had  kept  it  secret 
till  1780,  in  which  year  he  obtained  the  post 
of  surgeon  in  the  Wiirtemberg  army.  This 
advancement  enabled  him  to  print  it  at  his 
own  expense,  not  having  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  any  publisher  who  would  undertake  the 
risk.  The  universal  interest  which  the  work 
at  once  excited  drew  attention  to  the  author. 
This  popularity,  however  dazzling,  was  not 
favorable  to  Schiller’s  immediate  interests. 
The  aversion  on  the  one  hand,  was  as  great 
as  the  admiration  on  the  other.  And,  what 
was  unfortunate  for  our  poet,  the  former  was 
on  the  side  of  power  and  authority.  The 
vehement  revolutionary  spirit  which  found  so 
fiery  a  mouthpiece  in  "  The  Robbers,”  daunt¬ 
ed  the  superior  powers.  Its  bold,  uncom¬ 
promising  defiance  of  prescriptive  despotism 
angered  them.  And,  what  made  matters 
still  worse,  the  ability  of  the  author  was  un¬ 
questionable,  and  he  had  the  sympathies  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  settled 
that  Schiller  wa.s  a  very  dangerous  servant 
of  Uis  Highness,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wtir- 
teroberg  ;  and  forthwith  he  was  summoned 
before  that  authority,  and  commanded  to 
abide  by  such  subjects  as  befitted  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  or,  at  least,  to  beware  of  writing 
any  more  poetry  without  submitting  it  to  the 
inspection  of  his  Prince, 

Time  wore  on,  and  our  poet  had  to  bear 
all  the  mortifications  and  restraints  inciden¬ 
tal  to  being  a  suspected  person.  "  His  busy 
imagination  aggravated  the  evil.  He  had 
seen  poor  Schubart  wearing  out  his  tedious 
eight  years  of  durance  in  the  fortress  of 
Schonberg,  because  be  bad  been  *  a  rock  of 


offence  to  the  powers  that  were.’  The  fate 
of  this  unfortunate  author  appeared  to  Schil¬ 
ler  a  type  of  his  own.  His  free  spirit  shrank 
at  the  prospect  of  wasting  his  strength 
against  the  pitiful  constraints,  the  minute  and 
endless  persecutions  of  men  who  knew  him 
not,  yet  bad  his  fortune  in  their  hands .... 
With  the  natural  feeling  of  a  young  author, 
he  bad  ventured  to  go  in  secret,  and  witness 
the  first  representation  of  bis  tragedy,  at 
Manbeim.  His  incognito  did  not  conceal 
him  ;  he  was  put  under  arrest,  during  a  week, 
for  this  offence  ;  and  as  the  punishment  did 
not  deter  him  from  again  transgressing  in  a 
similar  manner,  be  learned  that  it  was  in  con¬ 
templation  to  try  more  rigorous  measures 
with  him.  Dark  hints  were  given  to  him  of 
some  exemplary  as  well  as  imminent  severi¬ 
ty  ;  and  Dalberg’s  aid,  the  sole  hope  of 
averting  it  by  quiet  means,  was  distant  and 
dubious.  Schiller  saw  himself  reduced  to 
extremities.  Beleaguered  with  present  dis¬ 
tresses,  and  the  moat  horrible  forebodings, 
on  every  side  ;  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
indignation,  yet  forced  to  keep  silence,  and 
wear  the  face  of  patience,  he  could  endure 
this  maddening  constraint  no  longer.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  be  free  at  whatever  risk ;  to  aban¬ 
don  advantages  which  he  could  not  buy  at 
such  a  price ;  to  quit  his  step-dame  home, 
and  go  torth,  thoukfh  friendless  and  alone,  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  great  market  of  life.” 

The  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia,  with  his 
young  princess,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg,  was  visiting  Stuttgard.  All  the 
city  and  neighborho<^  were  astir  with  the 
festivities,  in  the  midst  of  these — on  the 
17th  of  September — the  flight  was  planned. 
Among  Schiller’s  friends  was  a  young,  gene¬ 
rous-hearted  musician,  by  name  Andrew 
Streicher.  This  young  man  had  become 
Schiller’s  confidant,  and  enthusiastically  shar¬ 
ing  the  feelings  of  the  poet,  accompanied  him 
in  his  flight;  and  the  vehicle  which  contained 
our  adventurers  rolled  away  through  the 
darkest  of  the  city  gates.  At  midnight,  on 
the  left,  about  a  mile  from  the  road,  by  the 
li^bt  which  streamed  from  the  illuminated 
windows  of  the  ducal  castle,  Schiller  could 
clearly  perceive  the  home  of  his  parents.  A 
suppressed  “  O  meine  mutter  escaped  him, 
as  he  sank  back  in  the  carriage.  So  fled 
Schiller  from  the  capital  of  Wiirtemberg, 
"  empty  of  purse  and  without  hope,  careless 
of  whither  he  went,  so  that  be  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  turnkeys  and  Grand  Dukes,  and 
commanding  oflScers.”  The  grating  thral¬ 
dom  of  his  youth  was  now  among  the  thinn 
of  the  past — the  deliverance  for  which  he 
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had  long  sighed  was  completed.  Schiller 
was  now  in  his  twentj-third  year. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  Schiller’s 
early  life.  Through  these — and  who  shall 
say  to  what  extent  by  the  help  of  these? 
— he  grew  to  be  the  man  he  was.  And  was 
not  that  ordeal  worth  undergoing  which  pre> 
sented  in  the  end  so  noble  a  result  ? — this 
purihcatioD  worth  the  purchase  of  all  that 
suffering  ?  Yes,  surely  ;  a  thousand  times, 
yes! 

“Who  ne’er  his  bread  in  sorrow  ate; — 

Who  ne’er  the  mournful  midnight  hours, 

Weeping  upon  his  bed  has  sate, — 

He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers.” 

And  now,  after  a  childhood  nursed  in 
an  atmosphere  pure,  healthy,  holy — an 
atmosphere  of  affection,  and  piety,  and  joy ; 
after  a  youth  of  hardship  and  suffering ; — 
Schiller  is  at  length  a  free  man — a  poet,  with 
God’s  great  universe  before  him.  This  he  is 
now  and  henceforth,  to  the  end  of  his  pilgri¬ 
mage.  *'  All  my  connections,”  he  wrote  in  a 
little  while,  “  are  now  dissolved.  The  public 
is  now  all  to  me ;  my  study,  my  sov’ran,  my 
conhdant.  To  the  public  1  from  this  time 
belong ;  before  this,  and  no  other  tribunal, 
will  I  place  myself ;  this  alone  do  I  reverence 
and  fear.  Something  majestic  hovers  before 
me,  as  I  determine  now  to  wear  no  other  fet¬ 
ters  but  the  sentence  of  the  world,  to  appeal 
to  no  other  throne  but  the  soul  of  man.’’ 

Our  fugitives  reached  Manheim  in  safety. 
Fearing  to  remain  so  near  Stuttgard,  they 
pushed  on  to  Frankfort.  .  .  .  With  scarcely 
means  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
on  foot,  early  one  morning  they  set  off,  over 
one  of  the  most  striking  roads  in  Europe. 
At  last,  however,  they  reached  Frankfort, 
where  Streicher  received  thirty  florins  from 
bis  mother.  The  two  friends  now  took  up 
their  residence  at  an  inn  at  Oggersheim, 
sharing  one  chamber  and  one  b^.  Hero 
Schiller  wrote  “  Cabal  and  Love and,  also, 
in  November,  completed  his  “  Fiasco,” 
already  partly  composed.  These  were  both 
published  in  1783,  and  soon  after  were  re¬ 
presented  in  the  Manheim  Theatre  with  uni¬ 
versal  admiration. 

While  Schiller  was  residing  at  Oggersheim, 
a  generous  lady,  Madame  Von  Wolzogen, 
whose  sons  had  been  fellow  students  of  his, 
offered  him  the  shelter  of  her  home  at  Baur- 
bach.  Thither  Schiller  was  but  too  glad  to 
go.  His  only  sorrow  was  that  he  must  part 
from  the  ftuthful  Streicher.  The  friends  bid 
each  other  farewell.  “  After  fifty  years,” 
■ays  a  German  biographer,  "  the  musician 


was  filled  with  sadness  when  he  recalled  the 
moment  in  which  he  left  that  truly  kingly 
heart — the  noblest  of  the  German  poets — 
alone,  and  in  misfortune.” 

On  a  December  evening,  1782,  our  home¬ 
less  poet  was  received  beneath  the  hospita¬ 
ble  roof  at  Baurbacb.  The  family  were  from 
home,  but  no  comfort  was  wanting  to  him. 
Reinwald,  the  bookseller,  who  knew  his  se¬ 
cret,  supplied  him  with  books,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  enlivened  his  solitude  with  his  company. 
Madame  Von  Wolzogen  soon  returned,  how¬ 
ever,  and  with  her  her  daughter  Charlotte. 
This  girl  presently  found  a  place  in  our  poet’s 
fancy.  There  was  a  kindly  feeling  on  both 
sides,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  culmi¬ 
nated  in  any  abiding  attachment. 

The  success  of  the  dramas  “  Fiesco”  and 
**  Cabal  and  Love”  brought  about  some 
change  in  the  estimation  in  which  Schiller 
was  held  by  his  superiors.  The  Duke  re¬ 
linquished  the  idea  of  further  persecuting  a 
man  whose  writings  had  gained  him  the  es¬ 
teem  and  affection  of  every  true  German : 
and  the  Count  Dalberg  perceived  that  the 
time  bad  come  when  he  might,  at  one  stroke, 
second  the  pretensions  of  a  man  whom  he 
still  called  friend,  and  give  his  theatre  the 
advantage  of  a  connection  with  the  most  po¬ 
pular  dramatist  of  the  day.  Schiller  was 
accordingly  invited  to  Manheim  as  poet  to 
the  theatre.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
duties  of  this  post,  with  all  the  ardor  and 
determination  of  a  long  cherished  ambition. 
Here  at  the  house  of  Meir,  he  once  more  be¬ 
held  Streicher — this  time  with  a  joyful  coun¬ 
tenance  and  words  of  hope  and  congratulation. 

Here,  at  length,  he  had  reached  his  true 
distinction.  Here  was  work  of  which  he  felt 
pleasure,  and  a  holy  joy  in  the  doing — a  fur¬ 
thering  impulse,  not  a  harsh  restriction,  to 
the  free  development  of  his  inmost  nature. 
At  any  rate,  Schiller  could  now  live,  and  was 
even  in  a  fair  way  of  realizing  the  life  poetic. 
Surrounded  by  a  circle  of  friends  who  hon¬ 
ored  him,  acknowledged  a  subject  of  the 
Emperor  Palatine — thus  no  longer  having 
any  cause  to  fear  the  Duke,  and  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  moderate  income  awarded  him, 
Schiller  looked  forward  into  the  future,  with 
new  eyes  and  a  lightened  heart. 

In  Germany  the  theatre  holds  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  place,  in  relation  to  society,  to  what  it 
does  in  this  country.  It  is  there  regarded 
as  a  moral  and  educational  agent,  here  simply 
as  an  apparatus  for  amusement.  Conse- 
qnently  there  its  exhibitions  are  attuned  to 
the  tastes  of  a  higher  and  better  cultivated 
class  than  here.  They  talk  of  it  as  a  lay 
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pulpit,  the  worthy  ally  of  the  sacred  one.” 
I^hiller  participated  in  this  universal  feeline, 
the  bent  of  hU  genius  laying  so  completely 
in  that  direction.  He  had  high  conceptions 
of  the  vocation  of  the  poet ;  and  the  theatre 
was  to  him  the  proper,  the  only  available 
medium  between  the  poet  and  the  world. 
His  early  longings  for  the  priesthood  had 
never  become  extinct ;  they  were  not  now 
becoming  so,  but  rather,  they  had  received  a 
new  direction,  a  direction,  if  not  the  highest, 
yet  that  in  which  there  was  the  greatest 
liberty  and  the  widest  scope.  Laying  down 
for  himself  and  others  (as  we  are  told  he  did) 
the  principle  that  the  stage  should  take  its 
rank  with  the  church  and  the  school  among 
the  primary  institutions  of  the  state ;  he  felt 
proud  of  his  own  connection  with  the  theatre, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  promot¬ 
ing  its  ends. 

Here,  situated  thus  pleasantly,  and  in¬ 
tensely  occupied  with  manifold  studies,  the 
imuge  of  Charlotte  Von  Wolzogen  ever 
hovered  in  his  memory.  He  longed  for  a 
perfect  union  with  some  being,  in  whom  he 
could  repose  all  bis  thoughts  and  emotions. 
"To  be  linked  to  one,”  he  writes,  "who 
shares  with  us  joy  and  sorrow  ;  who  meets 
os  in  our  emotions  and  supples  to  our  hu¬ 
mors  ;  at  her  breast  to  release  our  souls 
from  the  thousand  distractions,  the  thousand 
wild  wishes  and  unruly  passions,  and  drown 
all  the  bitterness  of  fortune  in  the  enjoyment 
of  domestic  calm  ; — ah  !  such  were  the  true 
delight  of  life.”  For  him,  he  now  thought 
the  chosen  one  was  Charlotte  Von  Wolzogen. 
He  openly  proposed  for  her  to  her  mother, 
but  witjiout  success.  The  happiness  of  the 
girl  could  not  be  entrusted  to  one  in  whose 
worldly  position  there  was  still  much  to  ex¬ 
cite  doubts  and  fears.  Convinced  at  last  of 
the  hopelessness  of  his  case,  his  passion 
sought  a  ''new  object,  and  presently  found 
one  in  the  person  of  Margaret  Schwan,  the 
daughter  of  the  bookseller  to  whom  he  had 
sold  "  Fiesco”  and  "  Cabal  and  Love.”  She 
was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  beautiful 
erson,  "  rather  devoted,”  say  the  German 
iographers,  "  to  the  world,  to  literature,  and 
to  art,  than  to  the  tranquil  domestic  joys.” 
She  was  then  nineteen  years  old,  and  it  was 
about  the  autumn  of  1784  that  she  first 
"  gained  possession  of  a  heart  still  somewhat 
too  inflammable  for  constancy.”  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  some  wilder  and  less  spiritual 
assion  than  either  Margaret  or  Charlotte 
ad  inspired,  and  influenced  him  in  the  in¬ 
terval.  To  this  he  alludes  with  regret,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  some  years  afterwaj^s. 


About  this  time  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  "  Reinische  Thalia,”  enriched  by  three 
acts  of  "  Don  Carlos.”  The  new  journal  was 
principally  devoted  to  dramatic  literature, 
such  as  theatrical  criticism,  essays  on  tha 
drama,  poetry,  and  the  details  of  represen¬ 
tation,  the  history  of  the  theatre,  Ac.  A 
portion  of  its  pages  were  opened  to  general 
literature  and  poetry.  It  was  continued  up 
to  1794.  This  periodical,  without  yielding 
Schiller  any  great  pecuniary  advantage,  by 
no  means  increased  his  favor  with  the  actors. 
The  freedom  of  his  strictures  was  highly  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  them ;  he  in  turn  being  greatly 
offended  by  the  manner  in  which  his  verses 
were  mangled  on  the  stage. 

At  this  period,  says  his  biographer,  Schil¬ 
ler  knew- not  what  it  was  to  be  unemployed. 
Yet  the  task  of  composing  dramatic  varieties, 
of  training  players,  and  deliberating  in  the 
theatrical  senate,  or  even  of  expressing  phi¬ 
losophically  his  opinions  on  these  points, 
could  not  wholly  occupy  such  a  mind  as  his. 
There  were  times,  when  notwithstanding  his 
own  prior  habits,  and  all  the  vaunting  of 
dramaturgists,  he  felt  that  their  scenic  glo¬ 
ries  were  but  an  empty  show,  a  lying  refuge, 
where  there  was  no  abiding  rest  for  the  soul. 
The  "  Thalia,”  besides  its  dramatic  specula¬ 
tions  and  performances,  contains  several  of 
his  poems,  which  indicate  that  his  attention, 
though  officially  directed  elsewhere,  was  alive 
to  all  the  common  concerns  of  humanity  ; 
that  he  looked  on  life  not  more  as  a  writer 
than  as  a  man.  While  improving  in  the  art 
of  poetry,  in  the  capability  of  uttering  his 
thoughts  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  express 
them,  he  was  likewise  improving  in  the  more 
valuable  art  of  thought  itself ;  and  applying 
it  not  only  to  the  business  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  also  to  those  profound  and  solemn 
inquiries  which  every  reasonable  mortal  is 
called  to  engage  with.”*  "  The  Philosophic 
Letters,”  written  about  this  time,  contain 
evidence  enough  of  the  truth  of  this  last 
statement,  and  the  additional  advantage  of 
presenting  Schiller’s  intellectual  powers  in  a 
somewhat  new  point  of  view.  To  give  any 
account,  however,  of  Schiller’s  numerous 
writings,  beyond  recording  the  mere  fact  of 
their  publication,  and  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  were  brought  forth,  is 
altogether  beyond  our  present  design. 

The  charms  of  Manheim,  once  to  him  so 
great  and  alluring,  began  to  fade  in  the  eyes 
of  our  poet.  Notwithstanding  that  his  ami¬ 
able  nature,  his  genius,  manliness  and  virtue, 

*  “  Carlyle's  life  of  Schiller.” 
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had  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  ; ' 
notwithntanding  that  D^berg  was  still  his 
warm  friend,  and  that  he  saw  and  conversed 
daily  with  Schwan  and  his  Margaret,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  view  his  situation  with  less  and  less 
content.  The  theatrical  world  turned  out  to 
be  quite  other  than  the  paradise  he  had 
imagined  it  to  be.  He  wished  for  a  wider 
sphere  of  action,  and  one  in  which  he  should 
not  be  dependent  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
public  taste,  or  subject  to  the  harassing  an¬ 
noyances  of  inefficient  representation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  determined  to  leave  Manheim, 
and  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 
The  first  number  of  his  “  Thalia”  happened 
to  arrive  at  the  court  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
while  the  Duke  of  Sachsen  Weimar  was 
there.  That  prince,  being  introduced  to  the 
genius  of  Schiller  by  the  perusal  of  the  first 
acts  of  "  Don  Carlos,”  expressed  his  delight 
with  the  production  by  transmitting  to  the 
author  the  title  of  Councillor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Weimar.  The  hopor  paid  to  men  of  art 
and  literature,  at  the  court  of  Weimar,  ex¬ 
cited  Schiller’s  admiraUon,  and  mve  a  new 
turn  to  his  ambition.  His  newly  acquired 
digpiity  strengthened  this  feeling,  and  doubt¬ 
less  accelerated  his  departure  from  Man¬ 
heim.  At  Leipsig  resided  some  of  the  poet’s 
most  substantial  friends,  and  a  vast  number 
of  ardent  admirers.  This  town,  moreover, 
was  the  centre  of  activity  both  in  commerce 
and  literature ;  it  seemed  to  offer  a  wide  field 
for  the  noblest  endeavor ;  and  hither,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  directed  his  steps.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  going  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Hu¬ 
ber  : — 

*•  This,  then,  is  probably  the  last  letter  I 
■hall  write  to  yon  ^om  Manheim.  The  time 
from  the  15th  March  has  hung  upon  my 
hands,  like  a  trial  for  life :  and,  thank  hea¬ 
ven  !  I  am  now  ten  wholedays  nearer  you. 
And  now,  my  good  friend,  as  ^ou  have  al¬ 
ready  consented  to  take  my  entire  confidence 
upon  your  shoulder,  allow  me  the  pleasure  of 
leading  you  into  the  interior  of  my  domestic 
wishes. 

“  In  my  new  establishment  at  Leipsig, 
purpose  to  avoid  one  error,  which  has 
plagued  me  a  great  deal  here  at  Manheim. 
It  IS  this:  no  longer  to  conduct  my  own 
housekeeping,  and  also  no  longer  to  live 
alone,  'ihe  former  is  not  by  any  means  a 
business  I  excel  in.  It  costs  me  less  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  whole  conspiracy,  in  five  acts,  than  to 
settle  my  domestic  arrangements  for  a  week ; 
and  poetry,  you  know  yourself,  is  but  a  dan- 

Serous  assistant  in  calculations  of  economy, 
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headlong  out  of  my  ideal  world,  if  a  holed 
stocking  remind  me  of  the  real  world. 

“As  to  the  other  point,  I  require  for  my 
private  happiness  to  have  a  true,  warm 
friend,  that  would  ever  be  at  hand  like  my 
better  angel ;  to  whom  I  could  communicate 
my  nascent  ideas  in  the  very  act  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  them,  not  needing  to  transmit  them,  as  at 
present,  by  letters  or  long  visits.  Nay,  when 
this  friend  of  mine  lives  without  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  house,  the  trifling  circumstance 
that,  in  order  to  reach  him,  I  must  cross  the 
street,  dress  myself,  and  so  forth,  will  of 
itself  destroy  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
and  the  train  of  my  thoughts  U  torn  in  pie¬ 
ces  before  I  see  him. 

“  Observe,  my  good  fellow,  these  are  petty 
matters ;  but  petty  matters  often  bear  the 
weightiest  result  in  the  management  of  life. 
I  know  myself  better  than  perhaps  a  thou¬ 
sand  mothers’  sons  know  themselves  ;  I  un¬ 
derstand  how  much,  and  frequently  how  lit¬ 
tle  I  require  to  be  completely  happy.  The 
question  therefore,  is.  Can  I  get  this  wish  of 
my  heart  fulfilled  in  Leipsig  f 

“  If  it  were  possible  that  I  could  make  a 
lodgment  with  you,  all  my  cares  on  that 
head  would  be  removed.  I  am  no  bad  neigh¬ 
bor,  as  perhaps  you  imagine ;  I  have  pliancy 
enough  to  suit  myself  to  another,  and  here 
and  there  a  certain  knack,  as  Yorick  says,  at 
helping  to  make  him  merrier  and  better. 
Failing  this,  if  you  could  find  me  any  other 
person  who  would  undertake  my  small  econ¬ 
omy,  everything  would  still  be  well.”* 

Schiller  arrived  in  Leipsig  at  the  time  of 
holding  the  world-famed  fair.  His  name  got 
abroad,  and  the  populace  eagerly  pressed  to 
see  the  man  who  had  touched  every  body’s 
heart.  His  feelings  respecting  this  manifes¬ 
tation  of  his  popularity  were  not  all  of  a 
pleasant  character.  Writing  to  Schwan,  he 
says,  “  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  to  have  an  au¬ 
thor’s  name.  The  few  men  of  worth  and 
mark,  who  on  this  account  offer  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  whose  esteem  confers  a  plea¬ 
sure,  are  too  greatly  outweighed  by  the 
swarm  who,  like  flesh-flies,  buzz  around  the 
author  as  a  monster,  and  claim  him  as  a  col¬ 
league  on  the  strength  of  a  few  blotted  sheets 
of  paper.  Many  cannot  get  it  into  their 
heads  that  the  author  of  the  ‘  Robbers’ 
should  be  like  any  other  mother’s  son.  They 
expected  at  least  a  cross,  the  boots  of  a  pos¬ 
tillion,  and  a  hunting  whip  !”f 

After  some  alternations  respecting  the 


*  "  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller.” 
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adoption  of  aome  other  profession  than  liter¬ 
ature,  he  determined  to  complete  his  “  Car¬ 
los,”  and  continued  his  contributions  to  the 
“Thalia  among  which  latter  may  be  men- 
uoned,  as  having  been  written  at  this  time, 
— the  “  Hymn  to  Joy,"  the  most  beautiful 
and  spirited  lyrical  production  he  had  yet 
achieved.  Meanwhile  he  had  ventured  to 
ask  the  hand  of  Margaret  Schwan.  The  let¬ 
ter,  freighted  with  this  request,  and  written 
in  a  manly  and  right  noble  spirit,  may  be 
read  in  “  Carlyle’s  Life  of  the  Poet.”  Mar¬ 
garet  and  he,  however,  were  not  destined  for 
each  other.  Whatever  Scbwan’s  reply  might 
be — and  about  this  authorities  are  disagreed 
— it  is  certain  no  further  steps  were  taken  to 
bring  about  the  marriage.  The  friendship 
existing  between  all  parties  concerned  con¬ 
tinued  unabated. 

Finding  that  Leipsig  did  not  answer  all  his 
expectations,  and  perhaps  to  solace  himself 
for  the  disappointment  in  which  his  courtship 
of  Margaret  bad  ended,  he  yielded  to  many 
invitations,  and  took  bis  departure  for  Dres¬ 
den  towards  the  close  of  the  summer.  Schil¬ 
ler  here  found  warm  friends  in  K5rner  and 
his  wife  Minna  Stalk,  who  had  been  lately 
married.  Korner’s  house  was  romantically 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  near 
Loschwitz.  A  summer-house  in  the  garden, 
surrounded  by  vineyards  and  pine- woods, 
became  Schiller’s  favorite  place  of  resort, 
and  was  surrendered  to  his  use.  Here  the 
completion  of  “  Don  Carlos”  was  effected. 
On  its  publication  it  was  received  wiih  im¬ 
mense  enthusiasm.  In  the  closet  and  on  the 
stage  it  equally  excited  the  pleasure  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  learned  and  unlearned. 

“  Amidst  all  this  popularity,”  says  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  “  he  was  still  drifting  at  large  on 
the  tide  of  life ;  he  was  crowned  with  laurels, 
but  without  a  home.  His  heart,  warm  and 
affectionate,  fitting  the  domestic  blessings 
which  it  longed  for,  was  allowed  to  form  no 
permanent  attachment ;  he  felt  that  he  was 
unconnected,  solitary  in  the  world ;  cut  off 
from  the  exercise  of  his  kindlier  sympathies; 
or  if  tasting  such  pleasures,  *  snatching  them 
rather  than  partaking  of  them  calmly.’ 
The  vulgar  desire  of  wealth  and  station 
never  entered  his  head  for  an  instant ;  but 
as  years  were  adding  to  his  age,  the  delights 
of  peace  and  continuous  comfort  were  fast 
becoming  more  acceptable  than  any  other ; 
and  he  looked  with  anxiety  to  have  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  amid  his  wanderings, — to  be  a  man 
among  his  fellow-men.”  The  only  chance  of 
realizing  these  strong  desires,  Schiller  knew 
lay  in  the  most  persevering  diligence  in  the 
VoL  XXVm.  NO.  IIL 


vocation  he  had  chosen.  He  never  plied  his 
tasks  with  more  ardor  than  at  Dresden ;  but 
his  enthusiasm  was  rather  fretted  away  on  a 
multiplicity  of  minor  performances  than  con¬ 
centrated  on  any  great  work.  The  most 
famous  of  bis  lyrical  pieces  written  about 
this  time  was  the  “  Free  thinking  of  Pas¬ 
sion.”  It  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  by 
an  attachment  to  Sophy  Albrecht,  a  young 
actress  whom  he  had  met  previously  to  his 
visit  to  Dresden.  She  was  now  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  actresses  of  the  town. 
Schiller  visited  at  her  house  on  familiar 
terms  ;  and  there  one  evening,  after  the  play 
was  over,  another  entanglement  was  thrown 
across  bis  dubious  path.  The  poet  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  a  young,  blue-eyed  stranger,  of 
exquisite  form  and  fascinating  expression  of 
countenance.  The  girl  smiled,  blushed, 
kissed  her  bouquet,  and  threw  it  to  Schiller, 
who,  unsuspecting,  received  it  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  “  Her  mother,”  says  one  of  bis 
biographers,  “  was  by  all  accounts  an  artful 
and  abandoned  person,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  put  to  profit  the  beauty  of  her  daughter. 
She  saw  in  the  admiration  of  so  distinguished 
a  poet  the  means  of  widening  Julia’s  already 
lucrative  notoriety.  Schiller  was  accordingly 
lured  into  an  intimacy  which  occasioned  the 
most  serious  anxiety  to  his  friends.  .  .  . 

“  They,  however,  did  their  best  to  dispel 
his  infatuation  and  tear  him  from  a  connec¬ 
tion  which  they  considered  disgraceful  to  his 
name,  ruinous  to  his  means,  and  injurious  to 
his  prospects :  finally,  they  succeeded  in 
their  appeals.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
become  aware  of  the  treachery  practised  on 
him,  and,  after  many  a  struggle  between 
reason  and  passion,  at  last  he  tore  himself 
away.”*  What  are  these  anecdotes  worth? 
what  do  they  illustrate?  “Simply,”  as 
Carlyle  says,  “  that  love  could  excite  even 
Schiller  to  madness,  as  indeed  all  gods  and 
men.” 

Having  in  the  interim  written  the  romance 
of  the  “  Ohost  Seer,”  many  pages  of  which 
owe  their  vivid  coloring  to  the  fair  Julia,  he 
began  to  think  of  history.  His  mind  was 
already  tutored  to  its  requirements  by  the 
historical  studies  he  had  undergone  in  the 
compoution  of  his  plays ;  and  his  tendency 
to  the  vocation  of  the  historian  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  further  augmented  by  the  necessity 
which  he  increasingly  felt  for  some  substan¬ 
tial  basis  of  fact — some  external  reality — on 
which  he  could  repose  bis  mind  amidst  his 
manifold  conflicts  and  wanderings.  “The 

•  “  Bulwsr’s  Sketdi  the  Life  of  Schiller.* 
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love  of  contemplating  things  as  they  should 
be  began  to  yield  to  the  love  of  knowing 
things  as  they  are.”  The  poet,  therefore, 
resolved  to  become  a  historian.  The  designs 
which  he  meditated  in  this  department  of 
human  inquiry  were  vast  and  comprehensive, 
— too  great  indeed  for  any  one  writer  to 
achieve.  Many  of  them,  we  are  told,  never 
reached  a  describable  shape,  and  very  few 
even  partial  execution.  What  he  did  accom¬ 
plish  worthy  of  record,  we  have  in  the 
“  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,”  and  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.” 

To  visit  Weimar,  the  Athens  of  Germany, 
had  long  been  one  of  Schiller's  earnest 
wishes.  He  arrived  there  in  July,  1787. 
Goethe  was  not  visible  (why,  will  hereafter 
appear),  but  Herder  and  Wieland  received 
him  with  open  arms.  With  the  latter 
was  soon  cemented  an  enduring  friendship. 
Schiller  determined  to  make  Weimar  his  fu¬ 
ture  residence.  “  You  know  the  men,”  he 
writes,  “  of  whom  Germany  is  proud  ;  a 
Herder,  a  Wieland,  with  their  brethren  ;  and 
one  wall  encloses  me  and  them.  What  ex¬ 
cellencies  are  in  Weimar !  In  this  city,  at 
least  in  this  territory,  I  mean  to  settle  for 
life,  and  at  length,  once  more,  get  a  country.” 
In  October  Schiller  made  an  excursion  to 
Meiningen,  to  visit  his  sister,  then  just  married 
to  Reinwald.  Here  he  met  his  old  friend 
Madame  von  Wolzogen,  and  her  son  Wil¬ 
helm.  With  them  he  returned  towards 
Weimar.  They  halted  at  Rudolstadt.  This 
halt  is  a  memorable  passage  in  the  life  of  our 
poet.  He  here  met  Charlotte  von  Lenge- 
feld  ;  and  once  more,  not  this  time  without 
result,  his  affections  were  enchained.  Char¬ 
lotte  was  highly  prepossessing,  and  her  mind 
was  enriched  by  true  culture.  According  to 
her  sister,  who  is  the  author  of  a  charming 
biography  of  Schiller,  “  The  expression  of 
the  purest  goodness  of  heart  animated  her 
features ;  and  her  eye  beamed  only  truth 
and  innocence.”  On  bis  departure  from  the 
home  of  the  Lengefelds,  Schiller  had  already 
conceived  the  idea  of  spending  the  next 
summer  at  Rudolstadt.  Fortune  favored 
this  attachment :  that  very  winter  Charlotte 
came  to  Weimar  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  her 
family,  and  Schiller  had  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  meeting  her.  He  supplied  her  with 
his  favorite  authors  ;  and  she  undertook  to 
find  him  a  lodging  at  Rudolstadt  for  the 
summer.  On  her  departure  this  commission 
gave  occasion  for  an  interchange  of  letters. 
In  this  correspondence  “  there  breathes,” 
.says  one  of  his  biographers,  a  noble,  mild, 
discreet  inclination,  without  a  trace  of  pas¬ 


sion  ;”  and  adds, — “  Our  love  is  generally 
the  effigy  of  the  one  we  love.  Schiller’s 
present  love  was  the  gold  purified  from  the 
sensual  passion  which  had  mastered  him  at 
Dresden.” 

In  May,  in  the  following  year,  we  find 
Schiller  at  Rudolstadt.  He  lodged  in  a  small 
house  in  the  village  of  Folkstadt,  about  half 
an  hour’s  walk  from  the  town.  From  his 
chamber  window  he  overlooked  the  banks  of 
the  Saale,  which  flowed  through  the  mea¬ 
dows  under  the  shade  of  noble  trees.  High 
above  towered  the  castle  of  Rudolstadt,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  rose  from  the 
opposite  bank,  lay  small  villages  and  the 
houses  of  the  peasantry.  The  hours  here 
spent  were  perhaps  the  pleasantest  in  the 
somewhat  turbulent  course  of  Schiller’s  life. 
His  sister,  in  speaking  of  them,  says, — **  How 
welcome  was  it  after  some  tedious  visit,  to 
see  our  genial  friend  approaching  beneath 
the  fair  trees  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the 
Saale.  A  forest  brook,  that  pours  itself  into 
that  river,  and  was  crossed  by  a  little  bridge, 
was  the  meeting  place  at  which  we  awaits. 
When  we  beheld  him  in  the  twilight  coming 
towards  us,  a  serener,  an  ideal  life  entered 
within  us ;  a  lofty  earnestness,  and  the 
graceful  ease  of  a  mind  pure  and  candid, 
ever  animated  Schiller’s  conversation.  One 
seemed,  as  one  heard  him  talk,  to  wander  as 
it  were  between  the  immutable  Stars  of 
Heaven,  and  yet  amidst  the  flowers  of 
earth.” 

Schiller  returned  to  Weimar  in  November, 
occupying  himself  with  literary  matters. 
The  letters  upon  “  Don  Carlos,”  “  The 
Artists,”  and  the  conclusion  of  the  “  Ghost 
Seer,”  are  dated  about  this  period.  The 
publications  of  portions  of  the  "  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands”  in  Wieland’s  **  Mercury,” 
now  gave  rise  to  the  wish  among  many  of 
his  friends  to  have  Schiller  appointed  to  the 
Professorship  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Jena,  a  chair  which  was  just  then  vacant  by 
the  departure  of  Eickhom.  To  this  desire, 
seconded  by  Voigt,  the  chaplain  of  the  court, 
Goethe  gave  the  weight  of  his  influence. 
Schiller  was  accordingly  called  to  the  post. 
He  went  to  Jena  in  1789.  His  reception 
there  was  ethusiastic  in  the  extreme.  Four 
hundred  students  crowded  the  hall,  and  their 
applause  filled  the  new  and  somewhat  reluc¬ 
tant  professor  with  confidence. 

Schiller’s  wanderings  were  now  over ;  and 
at  last,  after  a  severe  probation,  he  could  re¬ 
pose  securely  on  that  haven  of  man’s  rest 
and  joy — domestic  bliss.  In  the  February 
following  his  settlement  at  Jena,  he  was 
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united  in  noarriage  to  Charlotte  von  Lenge- 
feld.  A  few  months  after  this  event,  he 
writes  to  a  friend  as  follows : — 

Life  is  quite  a  different  thing  by  the  side 
of  a  beloved  wife,  than  so  forsaken  and 
alone,  even  in  summer.  Beautiful  nature ! 
I  now  for  the  first  time  fully  enjoy  it, — live 
in  it.  The  world  again  clothes  itself  around 
me  in  poetic  forms ;  old  feelings  are  again 
awakening  in  my  breast.  What  a  life  I  am 
leading  here !  I  look  with  a  glad  mind 
around  me  ;  my  heart  finds  a  perennial  con¬ 
tentment  without  it ;  my  spirit  so  fine,  so  re¬ 
freshing  a  nourishment.  My  existence  is  set¬ 
tled  in  harmonious  composure  ;  not  strained 
and  impassioned,  but  peaceful  and  clear.  I 
look  to  my  future  destiny  with  a  cheerful 
heart ;  now  when  standing  at  the  wished-for 
oal,  1  wonder  with  myself  how  it  all  has 
appened,  so  far  beyond  my  expectations. 
Fate  has  conquered  the  difficulties  for  me ; 
it  has,  I  may  say,  forced  me  to  the  mark. 
From  the  future  I  expect  everything.  A 
few  years,  and  I  shall  live  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  my  spirit;  nay,  I  think  my  very 

irouth  will  be  renewed ;  an  inward  poetic 
ife  will  give  it  me  again.” 

Some  while  ere  this,  in  the  house  of  the 
Lengefelds,  Schiller,  for  the  first  time,  had 
met  Goethe.  With  Schiller’s  early  writings 
Obethe  had  little  sympathy.  The  “  Robbers” 
he  hated,  because,  as  he  said,  the  very  para¬ 
doxes,  moral  and  dramatic,  from  which  he 
was  struggling  to  get  liberated,  had  been 
laid  hold  of  by  a  powerful  but  immature 
enius,  and  poured  in  a  boundless  vehement 
ood  over  the  whole  land.  What  exaspera¬ 
ted  him  still  more  was,  that  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  those  to  whom  he  looked  for 
thorough  and  unwavering  sympathy  with  his 
own  artistic  completeness,  seemed  in  danger 
of  the  contagion.  “Had  it  been  possible,” 
he  wrote,  “I  would  have  abandoned  the 
study  of  creative  art,  and  the  practice  of 
poetry  entirely ;  for  where  was  the  prospect 
of  surpassing  those  performances  of  genial 
worth  and  wild  form,  in  the  qualities  which 
recommend  them?”  From  this  cause,  as 
he  thus  himself  acknowledges,  he  kept  aloof 
from  Schiller.  “It  happened  about  this 
time  that  Moritz  returned  from  Italy,  and 
staid  with  me  awhile,  during  which  he  vio¬ 
lently  confirmed  himself  and  me  in  these  per¬ 
suasions.  I  avoided  Schiller,  who  was  now 
in  Weimar,  in  my  neighborhood.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  *  Don  Canos  ’  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  approximate  ua ;  the  attempt  of  our 
common  frienda  I  resisted  ;  and  thus  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  on  our  way  apart.”  Neverthe- 


lesa,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  antagonisUc 
poets  at  last  met  beneath  one  roof,  although, 
as  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there  was  no 
lavish  expenditure  of  cordiality  between 
them. 

Soon  after  thn  interview  Schiller  thus 
writes : — “  On  the  whole,  this  personal  meet¬ 
ing  has  not  at  all  diminished  the  idea,  great 
as  it  was,  which  I  had  previously  formed  of 
Goethe  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever 
come  into  any  close  communication  with  each 
other.  Much  that  still  interests  me  has  al¬ 
ready  had  its  epoch  with  him.  His  whole 
nature  is  from  its  very  origin,  otherwise  con¬ 
structed  than  mine;  his  world  is  not  my 
world  ;  our  modes  of  conceiving  things  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  essentially  different.  From  such 
a  combination,  no  secure,  substantial  intima¬ 
cy  can  result.  Time  will  try.”  By  degrees, 
however,  as  the  true  character  of  each  un¬ 
folded  itself  to  the  other,  this  feeling  of  mu¬ 
tual  antipathy  wore  away ;  and  there  did 
ensue,  after  ail,  a  “  secure,  substantial  inti¬ 
macy  ”  between  them.  They  ultimately 
came  to  pass  much  of  their  time  in  each 
other’s  company,  and  to  co-operate  cordially 
in  many  Uterary  undertakings  ;  the  very  con¬ 
trast  of  their  mental  tendencies  giving  their 
intercourse  a  peculiar  charm.  They  soon  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  each  other’s  intellectual 
life ;  and  their  friendship  once  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  was  only  interrupted  by  Schiller’s 
death. 

The  parallel  between  these  two  distin¬ 
guished  men  has  long  formed  a  toumay 
ground  for  all  German  scholars  to  break 
lances  on.  “  Whether  is  Schiller  or  Goethe 
the  greater  poet  ?”  is  a  question  which  has 
been  oftener  asked  or  answered  than  any 
other  in  connection  with  German  literature. 
It  is  true  that  no  proper  comparison  can  be 
instituted  between  them ;  their  difference 
being  one  of  kind,  and  not  of  degree ;  and 
all  measurement  of  the  one  by  the  standard 
of  the  other  being  therefore  a  manifest  in¬ 
justice  to  both.  Nevertheless,  the  true  re¬ 
lationship  between  these  Titans  of  literature, 
whose  lives  were  thrown  together  in  one 
sphere  of  activity,  will  always  remain  an  in¬ 
teresting  problem  for  the  studious.  Perhaps 
the  best  solution  of  it  hitherto  given  to  the 
world,  is  that  by  Gervinus,  in  bis  “  History 
of  German  Literature.”* 

The  finest  gold  has  its  alloy  ;  and  Schiller’s 
>  newly  acquired  domestic  happiness  came  to 
him  not  without  its  drawbacks.  A  fell 
enemy  soon  disturbed  the  welcome  repose 

*  Ossak,  a  Poctasohen  NstioBsl-Iiterstor. 
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into  which  hie  life  had  been  led.  Bodily 
disease  bad  taken  root  in  a  constitution 
nerer  strong,  but  which  had  been  rendered 
weaker  by  the  absence  of  that  prudent 
carefulness  which  should  hare  restrained  our 
poet  within  the  limits  which  nature  pre¬ 
scribes,  as  the  proper  bounds  of  all  human 
activity.  A  disorder  in  the  chest  took  vio¬ 
lent  bold  of  him  ;  and  though  he  recovered 
from  its  immediate  effects,  the  ever-vital 
seeds  of  disease  were  left  behind, — be  never 
afterwards  wholly  recovered  his  strength. 
Indeed  at  this  period,  a  ref>ort  of  his  death 
was  spread  abroitd  throughout  Germany .... 

In  Denmark,  a  circle  of  the  poet’s  friends 
bad  resolved  to  repair  to  Hellebeck — there, 
surrounded  by  the  enchanting  beauties  of  the 
scenery,  to  hold  a  court  to  his  honor,  and  to 
chant  the  Hymn  to  Joy,  when  the  report 
reached  Copenhagen,  and  changed  their  joy¬ 
ous  festivities  in  honor  of  the  living  poet  to  a 
mournful  solemnity  in  celebration  of  his 
death.  The  friends,  among  whom  were  the 
poet  Baggesen,  the  Count  Ernest  von  Schim- 
melmann,  the  Prince  Christian  von  Holstein 
Augustenberg,  and  his  princess,  met,  as  was 
arranged,  on  the  sea-shore,  opposite  the  high 
rocks  of  Sweden.  Two  additional  stansas, 
in  honor  of  the  supposed  death,  were  chant¬ 
ed  ;  musical  instruments  added  to  the  har¬ 
mony;  an  intense  feeling  of  solemnity  per- 
radr^  the  whole  assembly ;  and  as  the  song 
oeaaed,  all  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears.  Such 
was  the  sympathy  even  amongst  the  bigh- 
bon  and  illustrious  of  a  foreign  nation  for 
our  worthy  poet. 

kfo  sooner  was  the  report  contradicted, 
than  the  mourners  hastenra  to  express  their 
admiration  of  Schiller,  by  conferring  upon 
him  4>eaefiu  of  a  more  tangible  nature.  He 
received  from  the  Count  von  Schimmelmann, 
and  the  Prince  von  Augustenberg,  a  letter, 
written  in  terms  of  the  ntmost  delicacy, 
requesting  his  acceptance  of  an  annual  gift, 
for  three  years,  of  a  thousand  dollars.  This 
communication  also  contained  an  invitation 
to  Denmark : — “  For  we  are  not  the  only 
ones  here,*’  they  write,  **  who  know  and  love 
you;  and  if,  iffter  the  restoration  of  your 
health,  you  desire  to  enter  the  service  of  our 
state,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  gratify  such 
an  inclination.  Yet,”  they  continue,  “think 
us  not  so  selSsh  as  to  make  such  a  change  in 
your  residence  a  condition;  we  leave  our  sug¬ 
gestion  to  your  free  choice ;  we  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  to  humanity  its  instructor,  and  to  this 
desire  every  other  oonsideration  is  subordin¬ 
ate."  Nothing  but  Schiller’s  increasing  ill- 
health,  and  the  declaration  of  his  physicians. 


that  the  visit  to  so  northern  a  climate  would 
be  fatal,  could  have  prevented  him  from  at 
once  responding  to  such  an  invitatbn.  In  a 
letter  to  Baggesen,  the  gratitude  with  which 
this  offer  had  filled  him  is  expressed  in  manly 
terms.  From  it  too  we  gain  some  glimpses 
into  Schiller’s  views  respecting  the  vocation 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own,  which 
show  how  unwilling  he  was  to  have  it  degra¬ 
ded — not  in  his  own  case  merely,  but  in  any 
— into  the  mere  brain-drudgery  of  the  bread 
— scholar. 

“  From  the  cradle  of  my  intellect  till  now, 
have  I  struggled  with  fate;  and  since  I 
knew  how  to  prize  intellectual  liberty,  I 
have  been  condemned  to  want  it.  A  rash 
step,  ten  years  since,  divided  me  from  any 
other  practical  livelihood  but  that  of  a  writer. 

I  had  given  myself  to  this  calling,  before  I 
had  made  proof  of  its  demands,  or  surveyed 
its  difficulties.  The  necessity  for  pursuing 
it  befell  me  before  I  was  fitted  for  it  by 
knowledge  and  intellectual  maturity.  That 
I  felt  this — that  I  did  not  bound  my 
ideal  of  an  author’s  duty  to  those  narrow 
limits  within  which  I  was  confined — I  recog¬ 
nize  as  a  favor  of  Heaven ....  As  unripe  and 
far  below  that  ideal  which  lived  within  me,  I 
beheld  all  which  I  gave  to  the  world.”  With 
feeling  and  with  m^esty  Schiller  proceeded 
to  enlarge  upon  the  conflict  between  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  his  aspirations. . .  .to  touch 
upon  the  melancholy  with  which  be  was 
saddened  by  the  contemplation  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  art,  ripened  only  to  their  per¬ 
fection  by  that  happy  leisure  denied  to  him. 
“  What  bad  I  not  given,"  he  exclaims,  **  for 
two  or  three  years  ;  that,  free  from  all  the 
toils  of  an  author,  I  could  render  myself  only 
to  the  study,  the  cultivation  of  my  concep¬ 
tion, — the  ripening  of  my  ideal."  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  observe  that,  in  the  German  lit¬ 
erary  world,  a  man  could  not  unite  the  labor 
for  subsistence  with  compliance  with  the  de- 
'  mands  of  lofty  art ;  that,  for  ten  years,  he 
had  struggled  to  unite  both ;  and  that,  to 
make  the  union  only  in  some  measure  possi¬ 
ble,  had  cost  him  his  health. . . .  “  In  a  mo¬ 
ment,  when  life  beg;an  to  display  its  whole 
value — when  I  was  about  to  knit  a  gentle 
bond  between  the  reason  and  the  phantasy — 
when  I  girded  myself  to  a  new  enterprise  in 
the  service  of  art,  death  drew  near.  The 
danger  indeed  passed  away;  but  I  waked 
only  to  an  alter^  life,  to  renew,  with  slack¬ 
en^  strength  and  diminished  hopes,  my  war 
with  fate.  So  the  letter  received  from  Den¬ 
mark  found  me  I  I  attain  at  last  the  intel¬ 
lectual  liberty,  so  long  and  so  eagerly  desired 
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....  I  wia  leisare,  and  through  leisure,  I 
may  perhaps  recover  my  lost  health  ;  if  not, 
at  least  for  the  future,  the  trouble  of  my 
mind  will  not  give  nourishment  to  disease. 
If  my  lot  does  not  permit  me  to  confer  bene¬ 
ficence  in  the  same  manner  as  my  benefactors, 
at  least,  I  will  seek  it,  where  alone  it  is  in 
my  power ;  and  make  that  seed  which  they 
scatter  unfold  itself  in  me,  to  a  fairer  blossom 
for  humanity.”  And  he  did  so. 

In  the  intervals  of  sickness  he  devoted  the 
leisure  which  was  now  accorded  him  to  the 
study  of  Kant.  To  what  extent  the  system 
of  the  philosopher  of  Kdnigsberg  moulded  his 
thoughts,  and  influenced  his  latter  writings, 
is  a  question  we  cannot  here  enter  into.  He 
appears  to  have  appropriated  his  fundamen¬ 
tal  doctrines  ;  the  lofty  spiritualism  and  ethic 
grandeur  of  the  transcendental  philosophy 
seems  to  have  found  a  deep  response  in  his 
inmost  heart ;  and  from  that  period,  we  are 
told,  a  catholic,  all-mild,  all-comprehensive 
religion  surrounds  his  writings  as  with  a  lu¬ 
cid  atmosphere,  and  his  craving  for  the  se¬ 
rene  ideal  life  loses  itself  in  the  Christian’s 
heaven.” 

In  the  month  of  June,  1792,  Schiller,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  went  to  Dresden,  on  a 
visit  to  Korner.  In  the  course  of  this  jour¬ 
ney  they  met  Schiller’s  mother  and  his  young¬ 
est  sister,  Nannette,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  years.  He  determined,  if  his  health 
and  circumstances  allowed,  to  return  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  to  his  Suabian  home.  In  the 
summer  following  the  Schillers  made  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  poet’s  fatherland,  where  they 
were  warmly  welcomed.  At  Heidelberg,  not 
unmoved,  Schiller  saw  once  more  the  object 
of  his  early  passion,  Margaret  Schwan. 
**  Like  all  noble  and  manly  natures,”  says 
Madame  Von  Wolzogen,  “  Schiller  ever  re- 
tuned  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
woman  who  had  inspired  him  with  'tender 
emotion.  These  recollections  moved  him  al¬ 
ways,  but  he  rarely  spoke  of  them.”  The 
wanderer  was  reunited  to  his  long-separated 
family  in  August,  1793.  Schiller  visited  Lud- 
wigsburg,  and  resided  for  a  time  in  the  im- 
m^iate  neighborhood  of  his  father’s  house ; 
and  it  was  here  that  he  first  became  a  father. 

Having  now  brought  on  our  narrative  to 
‘  the  culminating  point  of  Schiller’s  life-his¬ 
tory — the  period  at  which  he  obtained  the 
goal  of  his  youth’s  ardent  hope — we  must 
glance  rapidly  over  many  passages  of  interest, 
and  draw  near  the  final  close.  Those  passa¬ 
ges  arc  interesting  to  ns  more,  perhaps,  from 
their  own  nature  than  from  their  forming  part 
of  our  poet’s  biography.  Schiller’s  scholar¬ 


ship  in  the  universal  school  was  longer  than 
that  of  most  men;  and,  indeed,  individually, 
he  may  be  said  never  to  have  seen  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  his  endeavor  and  of  his  hope.  But  to 
us,  who  know  not  the  secrets  of  his  inner  life, 
his  history  henceforth  is  clothed  in  a  tranquil 
uniformity.  It  is  not  now  progress,  but  ra¬ 
ther  repose.  Schiller’s  literary  labors  were 
continued  with  interruption.  The  “  Horen,” 
a  monthly  journal,  was  commenced,  and  in 
this  undertaking  were  associated  with  his  the 
reatest  na,pies  of  Germany,  Goethe,  Herder, 
acobi,  Matthison,  dec.  In  the  “  Musen  Al- 
manach,”  of  which  he  was  appointed  chief 
editor,  appeared  some  of  his  finest  thoughts 
either  in  poetry  or  prose ;  and  meanwhile 
“  Wallenstein”  was  progressing.  In  the 
midst  of  these  occupations  he  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  lose,  both  in  the  same  year,  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  youngest  sister.  Some  time  after, 
too,  his  mother  also  died.  “  Ah,  dear  sister,” 
he  wrote,  **  so  both  the  beloved  parents  are 
gone  from  us,  and  the  oldest  bond  that  fas¬ 
tened  us  to  life  is  rent !  0  let  us,  we  three, 

(including  his  other  sister,)  alone  surviving 
of  our  father’s  house,  let  us  cling  yet  closer 
to  each  other;  forget  not  that  thou  hast  a 
loving  brother.  I  remember  vividly  the  days 
of  our  youth,  when  we  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  From  that  e-Hrly  existence  our  fate  has 
divided  us ;  but  attachment,  confidence,  re¬ 
main  unchanged— unchangeable.”  About  this 
time  (1797)  he  purchas^  a  garden,  a  little 
to  the  south-west  of  Jena,  on  the  banks  of 
the  beloved  Saale.  The  site  commanded  a 
beautiful  prospect  of  the  valley  and  the  pine- 
covered  8ide.s  of  the  neighboring  mountains. 

“  There,  deck’d  he  the  fair  garden  watch-tower ; 
whence 

Listening  he  loved  the  voice  of  stars  to  hear. 
Which  to  the  no  less  ever-living  sense 

Made  music,  mystic,  yet  through  mystery 
clear.”* 

Here  he  wrote  and  studied  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  of  1797  and  1798.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  "  Wallenstein”  was  brought  out. 
The  highest  critics  spoke  and  wrote  warmly 
in  its  praise.  "  This  work,”  said  Tieck,  “  at 
once  rich  and  profound,  is  a  monument  for  all 
times,  of  which  Germany  may  be  proud  ;  and 
a  national  feeling — a  native  sentiment — is  re¬ 
flected  from  this  pure  mirror,  yielding  us  a 
higher  sense  of  what  we  are,  and  what  we 
were ;”  and  Goethe,  long  after  its  publica¬ 
tion,  compared  it  to  “a  wine  which  wins  the 
taste  in  proportion  to  its  age.” 

*  Qoethc;  Prologue  to  the  “  Lay  of  the  BslL” 
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The  following  years  were  signalixed  by  the 
publication  of  Marie  Stuart,”  “  The  Maid 
of  Orleans,”  and  “  Wilhelm  Tell,” — the  two 
latter  works  in  which  the  poet’s  highest  char¬ 
acteristics  are  clothed  in  the  noblest  forms. 
Besides  these,  and  sundry  minor  composi¬ 
tions,  Schiller  also  execute  several  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  French  and  Italian.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  biographer,  his  mind  was  long 
and  earnestly  engaged  at  this  period  with  the 
most  solemn  of  ideas.  “  The  universe  of  hu¬ 
man  thought  he  had  now  explored  and  en¬ 
joyed  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  found  no  per¬ 
manent  contentment  in  any  of  its  provinces. 
Many  of  his  latter  poems  indicate  an  inces¬ 
sant  and  increasing  longing  for  some  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  life  ;  at  times  it  is  a  gloomy 
resignation  to  the  want  and  the  despair  of 
any.  His  ardent  spirit  could  not  satisfy  itself 
with  things  seen,  though  gilded  with  all  the 
glories  of  intellect  and  imagination  ;  it  soar¬ 
ed  away  in  search  of  other  lands,  looking 
with  unutterable  desire  for  some  surer  and 
brighter  home  beyond  the  horizon  of  this 
world.  Death  he  had  no  reason  to  regard  as 
probably  a  near  event,  but  we  easily  perceive 
that  the  awful  secrets  connected  with  it  had 
long  been  familiar  to  his  contemplation.  The 
veil  which  hid  them  from  his  eyes  was  now 
shortly,  when  he  looked  not  for  it,  to  be  rent 
asunder.” 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  after 
many  warnings,  Schiller  was  stricken  with  his 
final  illness.  It  was  not  long  after  its  com¬ 
mencement  that  it  became  palpable  that  his 
death  was  near.  In  vain  physicians  ;  in  rain 
the  anxious  offices  of  affection ;  in  vain  the 
ardent  desire  of  still  prolonged  activity — 
nothing  could  stay  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  ;  no  human  power  arrest  the  fatal  blow. 
The  attack  commenced  on  the  28th  of  April. 
On  the  7th  of  May  he  wished  to  converse 
with  his  sister  on  the  subject  of  his  unfinish¬ 
ed  tragedy  of  “Demetrius.”  She  begged 
him  not  to  disturb  himself  with  such  thoughts, 
but  to  keep  quiet.  “True,”  he  answered 
with  pathos,  “  now  when  no  one  understands 
me,  and  I  no  more  understand  myself,  it  is 
better  that  I  should  be  silent.”  Before  this, 
on  the  subject  of  his  probable  decease,  he  had 
said,  “  Death  can  be  no  evil,  for  it  is  univer¬ 
sal.”  On  the  9  th  his  disorder  reached  a 
crisis  ;  he  grew  insensible,  and  even  delirious. 
This,  however,  happily  did  not  continue. 
“  The  fiery  canopy  of  physical  suffering. 


which  had  bewildered  and  blinded  his  think¬ 
ing  faculties,  was  drawn  aside  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  Schiller  looked  forth  in  its  wonted  sere¬ 
nity  once  again  before  it  passed  away  for 
ever.  Restored  to  consciousness,  in  that  hour 
when  the  soul  is  cut  off  from  human  help, 
and  man  must  front  the  King  of  Terrors  on 
bis  own  strength,  Schiller  did  not  faint  or  fail 
in  this  his  last  and  sharpest  trial.  Feeling  that 
his  end  was  come,  he  addressed  himself  to 
meet  it  as  became  him ;  not  with  affected 
carelessness  or  superstitious  fear,  but  with  the 
quiet  unpretending  manliness  which  had 
marked  the  tenor  of  hb  life.  Of  his  friends 
and  family  he  took  a  touching  but  a  tranquil 
farewell ;  he  ordered  that  his  funeral  should 
be  private,  without  pomp  or  parade.  Some 
one  inquiring  how  he  felt,  he  said,  '  Calmtr 
and  calmer simple  but  memorable  words, 
expressive  of  the  mild  heroism  of  the  man.”* 
About  six  be  sank  into  a  deep  slumber. 
Awakening  for  a  moment  he  said,  “  Now  is 
life  so  clear  ! — so  much  is  it  made  clear  and 
plain !”  He  then  sank  back  into  a  sleep, 
which  “  deepened  and  deepened  till  it  chang¬ 
ed  into  that,  from  which  there  is  no  awaken¬ 
ing.” 

Schiller’s  death  was  presently  known 
throughout  Weimar,  and  the  news  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Germany.  The 
sensation  was  universal — the  grief  of  thou¬ 
sands  deep  and  sincere.  To  Goethe  no  one 
at  first  had  the  courage  to  mention  the  cir¬ 
cumstance.  He  perceived  that  the  people  of 
his  house  were  gloomy  and  embarrassed,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  avoiding  him.  He'divin- 
ed  somewhat  of  the  truth  at  last,  and  said, 
“  I  see — Schiller  must  be  very  ill.”  That 
night  the  serene,  unimpassioned,  ever- col¬ 
lected  man  was  heard  to  weep.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  said  to  a  friend,  “  Is  it  not  true  that 
Schiller  was  very  ill  yesterday  ?”  The  friend 
sobbed.  “  He  is  dead  !”  said  Goethe.  “  Yon 
have  said  it.”  “  He  ia  dead !”  repeated 
Goethe,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  bands. 

So  lived  and  died  Friedrich  Schiller — one 
whose  works  will  never  cease  to  shed  a  glo¬ 
rious  lustre  on  the  literature  of  his  country 
and  of  Europe — a  man,  the  very  memory  of 
whom  “  will  arise  afar  off,  like  a  towering 
landmark  in  the  solitude  of  the  past,  when 
distance  shall  have  dwarfed  into  invisibility 
many  lesser  people,  that  once  encompassed 
him  and  hid  him  from  the  near  beholder.” 

*  CariyU’s  “  Life  of  SchUUr;" 
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It  is  impossible,  in  our  historical  and  classi¬ 
cal  associations,  to  separate  from  modern 
Greece  our  ideas  of  its  ancient  classic  splen¬ 
dor.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
epics,  lyrics,  and  dramas  of  her  poets,  the 
eloquence  of  her  orators,  the  wisdom  of  her 
philosophers,  and  the  bravery  of  her  war¬ 
riors.  We  are,  as  it  were,  inspired  by  Homer. 
We  can  imagine  Demosthenes  rousing  into 
enthusiasm,  courage,  and  patriotism  all  the 
energies  of  the  popular  assemblies  whom  be 
addressed  in  the  most  forcible,  logical,  and 
eloquent  harangues  that  were  ever  uttered 
by  man.  We  can  also  in  imagination  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Olympic  Games,  in  which 
the  most  athletic  and  dexterous  of  the  Greeks 
contended  more  vigorously  for  honors  than 
they  would  for  their  lives — and  we,  in  idea  at 
least,  enter  upon  the  triumphal  battle-fields 
and  sea-fights  wbicb*impart  splendor  to  Gre¬ 
cian  history.  And  we  should  indeed  be  un¬ 
grateful  did  we  not  acknowledge  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  we  have  derived  in  learning,  in 
science,  and  in  art  from  the  ancient  Greeks. 
It  was  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks  which 
first  enlightened  and  gave  poetry,  erudition, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  painting  to  the 
Romans.  It  was  to  the  Greeks  that  the  By¬ 
zantine  historians  and  writers  owed  their 
education  and  their  knowledge.  And  it  was 
immediately  after  the  flastern  Empire  was 
utterly  subdued  by  the  Turks  that  Central 
and  Western  Europe  derived  from  the 
Greeks,  who  fled  from  Thrace,  the  benefits 
which  revived  learning  among  the  Latins,  and 
which  aftewards  extended  erudition  and 
civilization  to  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  na¬ 
tions  of  the  west  and  north. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  those 
magnificent  ruins  as  have  survived  the  depre¬ 
dations  and  ferocities,  not  only  of  the  barba¬ 
rians  of  the  middle  ages,  but  of  some  modem 
Vandals,  and  the  local  associations  of  scenery, 
with  the  configuration,  unchanged  since  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  of  the  continent  and  is¬ 
lands  of  Greece,  the  traveller  amid  those 
classic  lands  will  find  little  that  is  agreeable 
or  hopeful,  but  he  will  daily  encounter  that 


disorder  and  degradation  which  generate  sor¬ 
row  and  which  subdue  hope. 

About  270  years  before  the  utter  subju¬ 
gation  of  Greece  by  the  Turks,  the  latter, 
after  conquering  Constantinople,  partitioned 
Greece  into  feudal  lordships,  which  they  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  Normans,  Venetians,  and 
French  military  leaders.  Those  feudal  lords 
oppressed  the  Greeks  no  less  severely  than 
did  the  Ottomans  at  a  subsequent  period. 

For  237  years — that  is,  from  1481  to  1718 
— the  Greeks  and  Turks  were  almost  inces¬ 
santly  at  war,  contesting  every  position  of 
Greece.  The  treaty  of  Passarovitz  ceded  to 
the  Porte  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  all  the 
Grecian  States. 

The  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Turkish 
Government — the  insecurity  of  property  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  period,  first  of  the  rule  of  the 
Latins  and  afterwards  of  the  Turks,  dis¬ 
heartened  the  majority,  rendered  desperate, 
and  generally  demoralized  the  Hellenic  race. 
This  was  not  only  the  case  in  the  Morea  and 
Continental  Greece,  but  especially  in  the 
Greek  islands. 

When  the  Greeks  first  attempted  their  in¬ 
dependence,  they  met  with  the  sympathies  of 
all  Christian  Europe,  and  the  sincere  appro¬ 
bation  of  all  who  cherished  the  spirit  of  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty.  Had  the 
Greeks  been  trained  by  education  and  prac¬ 
tice  to  exercise  and  to  appreciate  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  freedom,  the  hopes  at  that  time  of 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  would  long  ere 
this  have  been  realized.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  education  and  traditions  for  several  cen¬ 
turies — the  jealousies  and  animosities  of 
chiefs,  and  the  diversity  of  the  races  of  in¬ 
habitants,  have  all  been  unfavorable  to  civili¬ 
zation,  and  to  religious  and  civil  freedom. 

The  Greeks  revolted  against  Turkish  domi¬ 
nation  in  1821 — asserted  independence,  and 
proclaimed  a  Republican  Government.  A 
destructive  war  ensued  ;  the  Governments  of 
Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  intefered, 
and  the  Sultan  was  induced  to  consent  to  the 
independence  of  Greece.  In  1827,  Count 
Capo  d’Istriaa  was  elected  President  of 
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Greece  for  ihe  term  of  aeren  years  ;  io  Jan¬ 
uary,  1828,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
nearly  an  efficient  administration. 

Greece  was  then  divided  provisionally  into 
thirteen  administrative  sections;  vis.,  fiaatem 
and  Western  Greece,  Argolida,  Arcadia, 
Laconia,  Lower  and  Upper  Messenia,  Elida, 
Achaia,  Eubsea,  the  North  and  South  Cy¬ 
clades,  and  the  Sporades. 

The  government  was  re-organised  by  the 
fourth  National  Congress,  which  met  at 
Argos  in  the  sumnier  of  1829,  Capo  d’Istriaa 
still  remaining  at  its  head.  The  Panbelle- 
nium,  a  council  of  twenty-seven  members, 
was  replaced  by  another  b^y  consisting  also 
of  twenty-seven  members,  called  the  Ge- 
rousia,  senate  or  congress.  This  body  gave 
its  opinion  on  matters  of  legislation,  but  had 
not  the  power  of  a  negative  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  regency.  Besides  the  senate,  there 
was  a  ministry  consisting  of  four  depart¬ 
ments,  each  having  a  secretary;  viz.,  the 
home  department,  foreign  affairs,  including 
commerce,  the  judiciary,  public  instruction, 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  war,  and  marine  and 
finances.  Three  supreme  tribunals  were  also 
instituted. 

In  February,  1830,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  named 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  as  the  here¬ 
ditary  Sovereign  of  Greece,  with  the  title  of 
“  Sovereign  Prince.”  He  accepted  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  but  afterwards  resigned  it. 

Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  in  virtue  of 
the  authority  transmitted  by  the  Greek  na¬ 
tion  to  the  convention  held  at  London,  and 
by  the  treaty  concluded  there  in  1832,  ap¬ 
pointed  king,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
February,  1833,  with  a  regency  of  four  per¬ 
sons  until  he  attained  twenty  years  of  age, 
which  was  on  the  1st  of  June,  1835. 

The  government  was  in  1833  divided  into 
ten  monarchies ;  viz.,  the  Morea  into  five. 
Eastern  and  Western  Greece  into  three,  and 
the  islands  into  two  monarchies.  These  were 
subdivided  into  eparchies,  and  the  whole  into 
468  municipalities  or  communes  (Dimoi). 
Since  the  retirement  of  Capo  d’Jstrias,  the 
affairs  of  Greece  have  been  involved  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  heavy  taxations,  and  com¬ 
mercial  restrictions. 

The  provisional  government  of  Greece 
adopted  liberal  and  sound  principles  of  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation ;  and  if  that  under 
King  Otho  had  continued  to  act  under  those 
principles,  we  might  expect  that  the  shipping 
and  trade  of  this  country — so  conveniently 
situated  for  commerce,  although  its  produc¬ 


tions  are  not  very  abundant — would,  before 
now,  have  enrich^  the  population  as  well  as 
the  treasury. 

Under  the  government  of  King  Otho, 
which  is  in  practice  nearly  a  despotism,  not 
only  have  many  vexatious  regulations  and 
restrictions  been  introduced,  but  the  state- 
officers  and  other  employes  interfere  in  a 
manner  which  in  no  country  but  in  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  and  to  some  extent  Portugal 
and  Naples,  has  offered  so  unworthy  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  world.  Among  other  vexatious 
practices  are  those  of  absolutely  rating  the 
prices  at  which  currants  and  other  articles  of 
export  are  to  be  purchased,  and  of  affixing 
capricious  values  to  augment  the  duties  on 
commodities.  Greece,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  certainly  does  not  afford  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  attaining  financial,  political,  or  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity. 

The  export  and  import  duties  have  been 
in  practice  augmented,  so  that  the  contra¬ 
bandist,  and  not  the  treasury,  profits  by  the 
unwise  and  impracticable  policy ;  and  so 
stringent  are  some  of  the  articles  of  the  re¬ 
cent  customs’-law  that  the  authorities  in  the 
out-ports  are  ashamed  to  attempt  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

The  export-duties  are  severely  oppressive 
on  the  growers  of  currants  and  other  fruits. 
The  new  customs’-law  is  based  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  “  Fraud  is  the  basis  of  all  tr^e,” 
and  that  this  fraud  can  only  be  prevented  by 
a  formidable  system  of  penalties  and  punish¬ 
ments. 

The  taxation  of  Greece  is  certainly  griev¬ 
ous  in  amount,  oppressively  exacted  from  the 
people,  and  the  whole  system  is  ignorantly 
arranged  and  worse  managed.  For  so  small 
a  population,  the  whole  being  under  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  inhabitants,  the  government  is  upon 
too  great  and  too  expensive  a  scale,  and  the 
outlay  upon  palaces  and  public  edifices  not 
only  profuse,  but  unjust ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  ample  cause  to  suspect  that 
neither  economy  nor  honesty  have  been 
strictly  observed  in  any  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure.  The  Greek  loan,  and  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  payments  over  income,  has  increased 
the  debt  to  nearly  two  and  half  millions  ster¬ 
ling  guaranteed  by  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  £600,000  to  Bavaria,  besides  a 
heavy  internal  debt;  and  the  expenditure 
for  the  three  years  ending  1852  exceeds  the 
revenue  by  one-sixth. 

If  Candia  had  been  annexed  to  Greece  on 
the  revolution,  and  if  a  strong,  intelligent, 
and  strictly  just  administration  had  been  es¬ 
tablished,  the  natural  capabilities  of  Greece 
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aod  Candu,  and  tbe  9i>ergj  of  the  people, 
would  haTe,  during  tbe  but  ten  year*,  ren¬ 
dered  both  countnea  rieb  and  independent. 
Agricniture,  commerce,  and  revenue,  would 
have  naturally  flouritbed,  tbe  public  credit 
would  bare  been  maintained,  aod  neither 
England,  France,  nor  RuMia,  would  have 
bad  to  pay  tbe  interest  of  tbe  Greek  loan. 

Tbe  military  force  of  Greece  for  1852 
consists  of  8,603  men,  including  gensd’arme- 
rie,  frontier  guards,  and  a  smml  cavalry  and 
artillery  force. 

Tbe  navy  consists  of  two  corvettes,  of 
twenty -six  guns,  two  small  steamboats,  three 
brigs,  seven  schooners,  6ve  cutters,  one  royal 
yacht,  two  or  three  packet-boats,  and  twelve 
gun-boaU.  The  whole  power  of  this  force 
IS  insignificant ;  but  tbe  Greeks  are  admirable 
Bailors. 

The  whole  exports  for  1849  amounted  to 
13,000,000  drachmas,  or  about  £500,000 
sterling;  and  the  imports  to  20,000,000 
drachmas,  or  about  £750,000  sterling.  Yet 
with  this  miserable  commerce,  and  a  country 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  rendered  unfit 
for  profitable  agriculture  by  rocks  and  moun¬ 
tains,  there  is  a  Government,  and  executive 
and  administrative  establishment,  consisUng 
of  ministers  of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs, 
finance,  and  justice,  war,  religion  and  public 
instruction,  all  with  extensive  bureaucratic 
appointments.  Tbe  legislature  consists  of  a 
senate  and  bouse  of  representatives ;  and 
although  the  former  constitution  of  France 
was  in  a  great  degree  imitated,  there  is 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  public  liberty  in 


Greece.  Tbe  legal  tribunals  are  the  Areo¬ 
pagus,  or  Court  of  Cassation,  the  royal 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Athens,  and  the  ro^al 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Neuplia:  besides  whieh 
there  are  minor  courts. 

The  police,  which  is  the  worst  in  Europe, 
is  under  a  director-general.  There  is  also  a 

rt-maater- general,  but  the  communication 
letters  is  slow  and  uncertain. 

Although  the  Greeks  have  preserved  their 
ancieut  language  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  tbe  Italians,  it  is  only  in  Eastern  Greece 
that  the  Hellenic  race  predominates ;  and 
they  are  inferior  both  in  chivalry,  bravery, 
and  virtue  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Greece,  who  are  chiefly  Bulgarians,  Walla- 
chians,  and  Albanians.  Out  of  Greece,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Greeks  distinguish  themselves  as 
mariners  and  as  merchants  ;  and  although  in 
their  own  country  they  inherit  a  great  share 
of  the  mendacity  of  their  ancestors,  yet  as 
merchants  in  foreign  countries  they  are  gene-  * 
rally  faithful  in  fulfilling  their  engagements, 
and  they  soon  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  customs  and  morals  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  reside. 

The  Court  of  Athens  is  the  focus  of  in¬ 
trigues  ;  and  Russia  and  Greece  having  tbe 
same  religion  for  their  establishments,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  intimate  connection  subsists  be¬ 
tween  the  priests  of  Greece  and  those  of  the 
Russian  empire,  which  combination,  by  its 
influence  over  a  superstitious  people,  and  the 
ambition  of  an  unscrupulous  hierarchy,  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  menacing  the  statu  quo  of 
Turkey  in  Europe. 


From  the  New  Monthir  Magasiae  for  Jaa. 
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Enthusiastic  in  his  love  of  poetry  and 
his  homage  to  woman,  it  must  have  been 
with  delight  that  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  once 
heard  himself  thus  addressed  by  a  living 
poetess : 

Master  of  feeling  and  of  thought ! 

Poet,  who  still  has  truly  wrought ! 

Rich  in  the  power  our  hearts  to  move 
With  sadden  touch  of  Nature’s  love ; 

With  thrill  of  passionate  distress. 

Or  guah  of  gentlest  tenderness, 


Or  burst  of  free  nnconqner’d  scorn. 

Or  pride  of  noble  instinct  bom — 

Who,  of  this  present  age,  shall  claim. 

In  Skakspeare’s  art,  an  equal  name  ? 

None !  Thine  should  be  a  double  wreath — 
Success  in  life — fame  after  death.* 

Those  there  are,  or  have  been,  to  whose 
sanguine  judgment  “Vii^inius”  and  the 
“  Hunchback”  promised  a  revival  of  the 

*  Mrs  Norton. 
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Elizabethan  drama,  in  ita  richneu,  folneea, 
and  popularity.  Mr.  Knowlea  pleased  rath¬ 
er  than  discouraged  them  by  his  direct  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Elizabethan  style — or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  style  of  Massinger  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  This  imitation  was  unfortunate¬ 
ly  suggesUve  of  uncomplimentary  compari¬ 
sons  among  critics  of  a  school  clearer  to  dis¬ 
cern  and  harder  to  please.*  Yet  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  those  modern 
play  wrists  who  mould  their  style  on  that  of 
the  old  ^tans  in  question.  In  fact,  it  is  al¬ 
most  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  write  a  suc¬ 
cessful  tragedy,  or  poetical  melodrama,  that 
is  not  so  moulded.  “  It  is  hard,”  says  an 
eloquent  writer,  “not  to  chime  with  the 
voice  of  our  eldem  Stage  poets  ever  sound¬ 
ing  in  our  ears ;  to  them,  as  to  divinities,  we 
feel  the  origin  of  dramatic  language  is  due, 
and  none  save  the  inexperienced  or  the  vain 
will  think  discovery  of  another  possible .... 
Each  new  play  adds  a  proof  that  there  is 
one  style  of  our  mtoher-tongue  peculiar  to 
dramatic  composition,  and  that  every  other  is 
unsuitable ;  if  the  author  has  adopted  the 
modern  style,  his  play  infallibly  turns  out 
feeble  and  commonplace ;  if  it  evince  any 
dramatic  power,  its  style  will  as  surely  be 
artificial  and  antiquated.”  And  the  critic 
points  to  Kr.  Knowles’s  tragedies  as  furnish¬ 
ing  most  conclusive  examples  of  Uiis  doctrine 
— they  being  the  nearest  approaches  to  legi¬ 
timate  drama  this  age  can  vaunt,  and  their 
style  declaring  itself  manifestly — mimic  fUiz- 
abethan.  Right  or  wrong,  Mr.  Knowles 
managed  to  win  the  public  to  his  side.  He 
had  but  to  address  them  with  his  vos  plau- 
Hite,  and  the  plaudits  made  the  welkin  ring — 
if  with  an  evanescent,  yet  with  a  hearty  up¬ 
roar.  “  Few  men,”  says  Mr.  R.  H.  Home, 
“  ever  had  the  sympathy  of  the  public  more 
completely  in  their  power  than  Sheridan 
Knowles.  Scarcely  any  imprudence  or  defi¬ 
ciency  that  he  could  be  guilty  of,  in  a  new 
play,  would  cause  the  audience  to  damn  it, 
though  they  might  not  go  again  to  see  it.”f 
Imprudence  and  deficiencies  are  certainly  not 
lacking  in  his  theatrical  writings;  but  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  has  superior  and  saving 
tact  in  the  construction  of  his  works,  and  in 

*  Mr.  Carljle,  for  instance,  bad  a  passing  rap  at 
onr  author,  where  he  said,  in  contrasting  {more 
SMo)  onr  own  times  with  those  of  Queen  hficabeth, 
that  "the  people  were  then  governed,  not  by  a 
Castlerea^  nut  by  a  Burleigh;  they  had  their  Sbaks- 
peare  and  Philip  Sidney,  where  we  have  onr  Sheri- 
^  Knowles  and  Bmu  BnunmeL — Edinimrgk 
Jtmiomi,  Jnly,  1488. 

t  "  New  Spirit  of  the  Age.** 


their  practical  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of 
the  stage — a  quality  wherein  so  many  dra¬ 
matists  are  wholly  wanting.  It  was  well  for 
his  renown  as  an  author  that  he  took  to  the 
boards  as  an  actor ;  so  becoming  versed  in 
the  “  whole  duty  of  man”  behind  the  green 
baize  and  proscenium,  and,  like  Molidre, 
turning  bis  talents  to  purposes  of  utilitarian 
gain  as  well  as  glory.*  In  one  sense,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  flattering,  though  in  another,  and 
surely  a  higher  sense,  it  is  the  reverse,  to  say 
that  he  is  not  a  writer  of  closet  plays. 

To  effect  even  a  steeple-chase  of  the  most 
harum-scarum  kind  through  his  dramatic  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  its  integrity,  being  quite  impracti¬ 
cable,  we  propose  to  take  direct  notice,  in  the 
present  instance,  only  of  bis  later  dramas, 
beginning  with  the  “  Maid  of  Mariendorpt” 
— selecting  this  section  of  his  plays  partly 
as  comprising  those  with  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  least  familiar,  and  partly  as  the  npest 
if  not  the  worthiest  productions  of  his  ge¬ 
nius. 

First,  however,  to  enumerate  hU  earlier 
theatrical  essayings.  In  his  twentieth  year, 
the  ardent  Milesian  perpetrated  on  paper  a 
tragedy  yclept  “The  Spanish  Story,’*  and 
four  or  five  years  afterwards  he  followed  it 
up  by  a  play  called  “  Hersilia both  are 
closet  plays — by  which  we  do  not  mean  that 
they  are  for  reading,  but  simply  that  they 
are  not  for  acting.  A  little  later  he  wrote 
“Leo;  or,  the  Gipsy,”  which,  with  Kean  for 
its  chef,  or  bright  particular  star,  met  with 
decided  success  on  the  Waterford  boards. 
This  was  followed  by  “  Brian  Boroihme”  (  re¬ 
vived  in  London  in  1837),  “  Caius  Gracchus,” 
and  “  Virginius”— of  which  the  last  elicited 
from  Charles  Lamb  the  flattering  ilo^e, 

.  .  .  .  With  wonder  I 
Hear  roy  old  friend  (tamed  Shakspetre) 
read  a  scene 

Only  to  kit  inferior  in  the  clean 
Passes  of  pathos,  with  such  fence-like  art. 

Ere  we  can  see  the  steel,  ’tie  in  onr  heart. 

Then  came  “  William  Tell,”  “  The  Beggar  of 
Bethnal  Green,”  “  Alfred  the  Great,’^  and 
the  “  Hunchback.”  “  The  Wife  ;  a  Tale  of 
Mantua,”  and  “The  Wrecker’s  Daughter,” 
came  next;  and  then  “The  Love  Chase,” 
and  “  Woman’s  Wit ;  or.  Love’s  Disguises.” 
He  acted  loyally  on  the  principle,  “  Be  the 

*  “  Ce  fat  alors  qua  Poquelin,  lentant  son  g^ie 
se  lAsolnt  de  I’y  livrer  tout  entier,  dk’tre  a  la  foie 
oom4dien  et  auteur,  et  d*  tirer  de  see  talents  de 
rutiliU  et  de  la  gloire.”— Voltsus  :  Fm  dt 
Moliire. 
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theme  still  dear  woman  !”* — her  charms,  her 
caprices,  her  constancy,  her  passion,  her  de* 
TuUon,  her  puritj,  her  unselfishness — the  va¬ 
rying  aspects  of  her  whole  nature,  from  the 
mood  of  “  uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please,” 
to  that  of  "  ministering  angel.”  The  poetry 
in  which  he  conveys  his  sentiment,  though 
not  sparkling,  as  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  says, 
with  dazzling  lustre,  nor  with  a  gorgeousness 
that  engrosses  our  attention,  has  at  least  the 
merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  seldom  impeding  with 
useless  glitter  the  progress  and  development 
of  incident  and  character,  “  but  mingling  it¬ 
self  with  them,  and  raising  them  pleasantly 
above  the  prosaic  level  of  common  life.”f 
The  plot  of  the  “  Maid  of  Mariendoi^t” 
is  taken,  with  such  alterations  and  omissions 
as  stage  craft  required,  from  one  of  Miss 
Porter  A  novels.  It  concerns  the  devotion  of 
a  daughter,  Meeta,  in  behalf  of  her  imperilled 
father,  Muhldenau,  who,  while  in  quest  of 
another  daughter,  lost  during  the  siege  of 
Magdeburgh  many  years  before,  and  of 
whose  existence  he  cherishes  an  irrepressible 
conviction,  is  seized  in  Prague  as  a  spy,  im- 

Srisoned,  and  sentenced  to  speedy  death. 

leeta  quits  home,  and  braves  all  hazards  to 
see  her  sire  once  more,  and  to  outpour  her 
very  soul  in  intercession  for  his  pardon.  In 
the  supposed  daughter  of  the  Governor  of 
Prague  she  secures  an  earnest  mediator,  and 
discovers  her  long-lost  sister.  The  express 
orders  of  the  emperor  require  the  execution 
of  the  death  decree  on  the  aged  prisoner ; 
but  the  governor  is  delivered  from  the  di¬ 
lemma  caused  by  confiicting  duty  and  feel¬ 
ing,  by  an  attack  on  the  town  coi^ucted  by 
Meeta's  betrothed,  the  result  of  which  is  an 
txtunt  omnet  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  in 
exemplary  and  universal  charity.  The  stout¬ 
hearted  and  eke  tender-hearted  maiden  is  of 
coarse  the  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes ;  and 
several  pretty  things  she  says,  as  well  as 
does,  in  the  course  of  her  enterprise  ;  but 
there  is  no  very  striking  evidence  of  art  or 
of  passion,  no  remarkable  felicity  of  por- 


*  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Uniuertity  Maaaxiru 
(Oot  186X)  remarks,  that  in  portraying  female 
eharaetera,  Mr.  Knowles’s  excellence  is  universally 
admitted— eo  tnthfal,  exquisitely  delicate,  and 
tender  is  the  genius  displayed  in  his  pictures  of  the 
parity  of  woman’s  heart.  The  following  anecdote 
le  characteristic:  **1  wish,”  said  a  lady  to  him  on 
one  occasion.  “I  could  speak  on  ^holf  of  my 
sex,  and  thank  yon  os  yon  deeerve,  for  the  way  in 
which  you  have  drawn  ua*  “  What  else  could  I 
have  done,  my  dear  madam  t”  said  Knowles,  in  his 
own  hearty  way  ;  **  Ood  blea  yon,  1  pointsid  them 
m  I  found  them.” 

f  BUnbmrgk  Rmritm,  188A 


traiture,  or  poetical  sentiment.  Her  ardent, 
self-forgetting  resolve  to  face  any  and  all 
perils,  that  she  may  save  her  father,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  scene  that  recalls,  to  its  own 
disadvantage,  the  similar  undertaking  of 
Tbekla  in  Chiller’s  noble  play.  Joseph, 
the  Bohemian  Jew,  by  whose  agency  the 
redeeming  dinouemtnt  is  brought  about,  is  a 
less  philosophic  version  of  Lying’s  Nathan 
the  Wise— one  whose  faith  and  works  are 
essentially  Christian,  and  who,  if  he  t«  a  little 
prosy,  yet  puts  a  Christianly  restraint  upon 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  his  speeches. 
The  good-natured,  fussy,  old  governor,  is 
another  gentleman  of  excellent  heart,  whom 
the  gods  have  not  made  poetical,  though 
they  seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  con¬ 
siderable  powers  of  loquacity.  Adolpha,  bis 
adopted  child,  and  the  sister  of  the  heroine, 
is  a  graceful,  winning  damsel,  whose  chang¬ 
ing  moods,  from  gravest  to  most  light,  a^ 
all  in  like  extreme,  are  ever  sure  of  sympa¬ 
thy —  whether  her  mirth  defies  all  other 
wing,  or  her  sadness  dives  a  depth  where 
none  can  follow  her.  We  like,  too,  the 
sketch  of  Muhldenau  ;  it  is  quiet,  but  point¬ 
ed  and  affecting : 

An  old  man 

With  a  pale  brow,  sweet  face,  and  silver  hair. 
That  would  not  hurt  a  fly !  and  he  must  perish. 
And  no  one  to  console  him,  and  his  daughter 
Within  the  wall’s  breadth  of  him. 

He  is  just  the  sort  of  father  to  save  whom 
a  high-minded  child  would  not  give  up,  or 
retreat,  or  compromise,  “  while  there  is 
chance  the  substance  of  a  thread — a  film.” 
Well  he  warrants  Meeta’s  staunch  determi¬ 
nation, 

Altho’  a  thousand  emperors 
Had  sworn  against  the  life  of  his  gray  hairs. 
While  it  is  in  them,  I  will  try  snd  save  them  ! 
Joiepk.  Thou  lookest  faint  Some  wine  will 
hearten  thee. 

Meetm.  I’ll  have  no  wine  bat  such  as  I  draw 
bence. 

From  my  heart !  There’s  not  sach  wine  in  all 
thy  hoase 

To  strenglhen  me !  There’s  plenty,  and  to  spare. 
What  time  is  he  to  die  T 
Jottpk.  Tell  her.  No  use 

Withhold  it  from  her.  Her  spirit  is  the  arch 
Which  gaineth  strength  by  that  which  burdens  it- 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  but  a 
stinted  outlay  of  pathos  m  this  drama,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  opening  it  affords  for  the 
pathetic ;  vigorous  passages  and  ebullitions 
of  fancy  are  few  and  far  between ;  and  as 
for  the  comic  business,  it  is  entrusted  to  a 
*'fat,  fair,  and  forty”  housekeeper  and  an 
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uncouth  man- of-atl- work,  in  whose  hands  its 
breadth  is  gained  at  the  price  of  depth ; 
unction  there  is  none  in  so  diluted  a  prepar¬ 
ation  ;  the  wit  is  out  at  elbows,  and  how 
can  humor  be  sprightly  in  such  company  ? 
When  Esther  and  Hans  giggle,  we  hear  no 
chest-notes  in  their  laughter,  nor  in  that  (if 
any)  which  they  provoke  in  others. 

In  1839,  Mr  Knowles  produced  a  play 
that  gave  the  town  some  talk,  and  did  the 
theatrical  state  some  service ;  its  title  that 
multum  in  parvo  monosyllable  “  Love.”  Al¬ 
though  seldom  repeated  since  that  period,  it 
had  a  marked  success,  and  with  the  aids  and 
appliances  of  clever  acting  and  an  elaborate 
mise  en  ae'ene,  it  made  what  is  technically 
called  a  sensation.  It  was  written  under 
pleasant  and,  to  one  of  the  author's  temper¬ 
ament,  highly  favorable  conditions — on  the 
borders  of  Loch  Ard,  under  the  roof  of  Mr. 
Pobert  Dick,  who,  with  his  family,  seems  to 
have  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  piece.  “  Never  shall  I  forget,”  says 
Mr.  Knowles,  “  the  anxious,  warm-hearted 
host,  who  one  day  laughingly  snatched  my 
fishing-rod  from  my  hand  when  I  was  going 
to  play  truant ;  and,  admonishing  me  that 
school-hours  were  not  over  yet — for  it  was 
noon,  and  1  had  limited  myself  to  the  eve¬ 
ning  for  indulgence  in  the  angle — set  me  to 
my  book  and  pencil ;  on  which  occasion  the 
fruit  of  my  compelled  industry  was  one  of 
the  best  scenes  in  the  play.”  Obligations  of 
a  literary  and  critical  nature  are  also  ex- 
ressed  towards  Mr.  John  Forster  and  Mr. 
Ianch6  ;  and  altogether  the  play  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  source  of  more  than  wonted  satis¬ 
faction  to  its  enterprising  author.  The  plot 
is  neither  very  novel  nor  very  ingenious ;  the 
action  is  sparsely  doled  out ;  the  poetry  is 
rather  fluent  and  graceful  than  aflecting  or 
grand.  But  there  is  at  least  an  absence  of 
those  stage  solecisms  which  have  swamped 
dramas  of  loftier  pretensions  ;  and  we  find 
throughout  traces  of  no  'prentice  hand  in  the 
creation  of  tableaux  vivant,  and  the  weaving 
of  agreeable  verse.  A  countess  loves  her 
secretary,  a  serf,  but  has  never  told  her  love. 
Her  anxiety  for  bis  safety  during  a  thunder¬ 
storm*  is  her  involuntary  witness.  The 
duke,  her  father,  commands  Huon — who  re¬ 
turns  in  secret  the  unrevealed  passion  of  his 
mistress — to  wed  another,  one  Catherine,  a 
wealthy  enfranchised  serf,  Huon  refuses, 
but  at  the  countess's  behest,  and  deceived  by 
her  mode  of  putting  it,  obeys  the  summons. 


*  Elaborately  burlesqued  by  Mr.  Gilbert  k  Beck¬ 
ett,  in  his  “  Quizuology  of  the  British  Drama” 


A  hasty  private  marriage  is  got  up,  at  which 
Huon  believes  himself  **  sold”  to  the  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  low  degree ;  whereas,  by  a  ruse  of 
the  noble  lady,  whose  name  also  is  Catherine, 
he  is  booked  for  a  cmpi  with  herself  in  a 
first-class  train.  But  alas  and  well-a-day  I 
the  poor  dog  knows  not  that ;  and  inconti¬ 
nently  he  gives  them  all  the  slip,  with  as 
much  hurry  as  though  dunned  by  a  poem 
comitatus  of  his  bride’s  creditors,  each  armed 
with  a  “  little  account,”  and  vigorously  ply¬ 
ing  a  steam  leg  a-piece.  He  goes  to  court, 
and  becomes  the  observed  of  all  observers — 
the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form — 
and  but  for  the  rooted  memory  of  that  nUt~ 
alliance  with  Kate  the  cursed,  would  be  a 
happy  as  he  is  a  prosperous  gentleman. 
Rumor  says,  the  empress,  having  enfranchi¬ 
sed  him,  and  laden  him  with  many  honors, 
is  about  to  make  him  conclusively  and  in  toto 
her  own.  The  poor  countess  is  hereupon  in 
"  a  state a  crisis  is  hastened  by  the  advent 
of  the  empress  to  attend  a  tournament,  the 
victor  at  which,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
now  deceased  duke,  is  to  have  Lady  Cathe¬ 
rine  for  better,  for  worse :  but  the  crisis 
has  a  happy  turn ;  the  fever  of  the  patients 
abates  by  the  seasonable  exhibition  ”  (as 
doctors  phrase  it)  of  a  plenary  iclaircitse- 
ment,  and  when  the  green  baize  descends,  it 
is  amid  a  shower  of  nods,  and  becks,  and 
wreathed  smiles,  upon  a  set  of  worthy  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  just  learned  by  heart  that  all’s 
well  that  ends  well.  The  countess  is  cer¬ 
tainly  portrayed  with  delicacy  and  vigor ; 
the  delineation  and  development  of  her  char¬ 
acter  testify  notably  to  our  author’s  study  of 
the  human  heart,  and  insight  into  its  high¬ 
ways  and  by-ways.  Her  struggle  is  the  old 
one  between  love  and  pride,  and  ends — as 
all  such  struggles  do — on  the  boards.  Pride 
of  herself,  intolerance  of  all  equality,  makes 
her  a  proverb  among  her  peers,  who  mark 
with  an  evil  eye  how  she 

Treads  stately — throws  her  spurning  glances 
round — 

And  talks  as  mighty  things  as  though  the  earth 
Were  made  for  her  alone. 

How  can  such  as  she,  they  argue,  stoop  to 
one  of  low  degree,  to  one  despised  alike  in 
hall  and  hamlet,  a  social  pariah,  an  outcast 
of  the  people  ?  More  loftily  the  stateliest  of 
all  her  ancestors  ne’er  wore  his  rank,  than 
she.  The  serf — what  is  he  but  a  creature 
made  for  her  pride  to  vent  its  mood  upon, 
that  insufferable  pride,  which  alone  seems 
fruit  of  her  capricious  womanhood !  Be  the 
problem  hard  of  solution  as  it  may,  to  tlm 
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chopping  logic  of  good  society,  it  is  forthwith 
solved  by  the  title  of  the  play ;  for,  as  Ulricx 
has  it. 

Never  did  achievement  rival  Love’s 
For  daring  enterprise  and  execution. 

It  will  do  miracles ;  attempt  such  things 
As  make  ambition,  fiery  as  it  is. 

Dull,  plodding  tameness,  in  comparison. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Knrwles  failed  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  several  highly  effective  situations  in 
the  conduct  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  conjuga¬ 
tion  of  this  verb  amare.  Such  is  the  scene 
of  the  thunderstorm,  when  Huon  is  struck  by 
lightning,  and  Catherine's  pent-up  affection 
overpasses  every  boundary,  oblivious  of  all 
artificial  restraint,  and  blind  to  the  presence 
of  others — a  faithful  illustration  of  the  truth, 
that  by  fils  and  starts  rather  than  by  habits 
is  the  heart  revealed — habits  being  put  on, 
and  subject  to  a  science  of  calculation, 
whereas  sudden  outbreaks  "  so  take  the 
judgment  off  its  guard,  that  inmost  thoughts 
are  shown” — hence,  when  the  serf  lay 
stricken  beneath  the  forest  trees. 

With  care  for  him 

She  all  forgot  herself.  Had  doubt  remain’d. 

It  had  vanish’d  when  assurance  of  his  safety 
Restored  collectedness, 

and  embarrassed  her  with  quest  of  apologies 
— how  she  had  a  horror  of  lightning  ;  how 
it  took  away  her  wits;  how  she  was  appal¬ 
led  by  a  vision  of  sudden  death  ;  and  so  forth. 
So,  again,  the  scene  with  Huon,  when  she 
secures  his  promise  to  sign  the  marriage  ar¬ 
ticles  with  another;  and  when  he  returns 
from  the  wars,  the  preux  chevalier  of  the  em¬ 
pire  and  favorite  of  the  empress  ;  and,  once 
more,  the  interview  between  countess  and 
empress  in  the  last  act.  In  depicting  this 
mental  strife,  Mr.  Knowles  was  treading  on 
ground  well  worn  by  himself  as  well  as 
brother  playwrights  ;  but  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  once  more  with  emphasis  and  discre¬ 
tion.  Huon,  too,  is  ably  drawn — a  man  “  to 
envy,  though  a  serf” — one  who  reads  with  a 
music  as  a  lute  did  talk,  and  writes  like  a 
graver,  and  translates  dark  languages,  and  is 
wise  in  rare  philosophy,  and  is  a  master  of 
the  hautboy,  viol,  lute — why  not  also  harp, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  instru¬ 
ments  ?  We  could  have  relished  a  little 
more  of  savage  grandeur  in  his  composition, 
and  somewhat  less  of  the  drawing-room 
hero :  but  passing  that,  be  is  a  leal-hearted 
and  deserving  fellow,  whom  we  like  well 
enough  to  hope  that  he  bad  no  occasion,  in 
after  times,  to  enact  private  rehearsals  of 
“Taming  the  Shrew” — a  too  possible  hypo¬ 
thesis  when  a  strong-minded  female  like  the 


countess,  with  all  her  attractions,  makes  up 
the  better  half  of  a  man’s  domestic  felicity. 
The  other  Catherine  is  one  of  Mr.  Knowles’s 
stock  characters ;  modelled  after  the  type  of 
her  vivacious  but  heart-whole  namesake  in 
Scott’s  “  Abbot,”  from  whose  history,  more¬ 
over,  a  parallel  may  be  found  for  the  mysti¬ 
fication  of  sex,  which  so  nearly  involves  Sir 
Rupert  in  an  unseemly  battle  o’  the  breeks. 
Ulrick,  the  sage,  shrewd  counsellor,  is  care¬ 
fully  painted,  and  gives  utterance  to  some  of 
the  l>est  poetry  and  best  sense  in  the  play. 

Next  year  Mr.  Knowles  was  rmdy  with 
another,  of  less  mark  and  likelihood — “  John 
of  Procida ;  or,  the  Bridals  of  Messina” — 
written,  like  the  last,  “in  the  sweet  solitudes 
of  Loch  Ard,”  and,  like  it,  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  under  the  then 
management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews.  It 
is  a  tragedy,  and  in  parts  an  impressive  one ; 
fertile  in  dramatic  effects,  full  of  glowing 
rhetoric,  and  not  deficient  in  instances  of 
strong  passion.  But  it  is  unequally  written  ; 
the  energy  is  often  strained  and  spasmodic; 
the  versification  is  rather  eloquent  than 
poetical.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet 
with  noble  sentiment  finely  phrased,  and  sit¬ 
uations  ably  contrived.  The  story  turns 
upon  the  efforts  of  John  of  Procida  to  rid  bis 
beloved  Sicily  of  the  presence  of  the  usurp¬ 
ing  and  insolent  Gaul.  When  Charles  of 
Anjou  seized  the  crown  of  Manfred,  the  latter 
was  succeeded  in  his  *'  struggle  with  the 
arch-felon”  by  Conradine,  and  he  was  be¬ 
headed  by  the  royal  victor,  meeting  the 
scaffold  in  his  own  kingdom. 

Like  a  host  that’s  butchered 
In  his  own  house,  by  thieves. . .  Beside  the  block. 
Within  the  axe’s  glare,  yet  would  not  he 
Give  op  his  righteous  cause,  but  from  his  hand 
His  gauntlet  drew  and  flung  into  the  space 
’Twixt  him  and  those  who  came  to  see  him  die  ; 

beseeching  some  kinsman  to  take  it  up,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Sicilian  cause :  he  that  picked 
up  the  fi^e,  and  so  espoused  the  “  rightful 
t^uarrel,’^  with  all  its  possible  train  of  calami¬ 
ties,  and  evil  report  and  good  report,  was 
John  of  Procida.  Stanch  and  steadfast  was 
he  to  redeem  the  pledge.  With  this  empty 
glove,  and  no  other  seconding,  levies,  muni¬ 
tions,  allies,  or  subsidies,  he  went  from  Sicily, 
and  returned  “  with  monarchs  and  their 
kingdoms  at  his  back,  the  sworn  abettors” 
of  his  patriotic  though  seemingly  desperate 
intent.  A  proof  how  Right, 

Although  at  setting  out,  a  dwarf  in  thews, 

By  holding  on  will  gather  sinew,  till 

It  moves  that  giant  Might. 
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A  stern  oath  has  that  nnqaailing  veteran 
•worn — even  death  to  the  Gaul  whoe’er  he 
be,  that  now  has  footing  in  the  land.  This 
oath  he  imposes  on  his  newly-discovered  son, 
Fernando,  the  favorite  and  son-in-law  of  the 
French  governor — and  upon  the  imbroglio  of 
crossing  interests,  emotions,  and  duties,  in 
which  the  young  Sicilian  and  his  French 
bride  are  involved,  depends  the  tragic  power 
of  the  drama.  The  interview  whereat  Pro- 
eida  acquaints  Fernando  with  their  ties  of 
blood,  after  exacting  his  enthusiasm  in  behalf 
of  fatherland,  and  his  fiery  indignation  at  the 
oppression  of  strangers,  is  managed  with 
masterly  art,  and  excites  real  emotion.  The 
appeal — 

Were  thy  mother — she 
That  bore  thee  in  the  womb— in  fetters,  how 
Wonidst  deal  with  those  that  put  them  on  ? 
Woaldst  talk 

And  laugh  with  them— shake  hands  with  them — 
embrace  them  ? 

**  Thou  woaldst  not  ?”  But  I  tell  thee,  slave,  thou 
woaldst. 

For  what’s  thy  country,  be  she  not  thy  mother, 
And  like  a  mother  love^  by  thee  T — 

this  appeal,  we  say,  suggests  a  parallel  pas¬ 
sage  of  much  greater  intensity  of  passion  and 
force  of  coloring,  in  the  splendid  opening  of 
“The  Roman,’’  by  Sydney  Yendys,  where 
Rome  is  presented  under  the  same  maternal 
aspect.*  Very  striking,  too,  is  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  patriot  father’s  struggle  between 
patriotism  and  fatherhood — between  the  in¬ 
exorable  claims  of  his  ideal  and  the  budding 
sympathies  of  a  new-born  relationship.  The 
woes  of  the  catastrophe  are  highly  wrought 
— Isoline’s  agony  during  the  massacre,  aris- 

•  - We  left  her.  I  and  all 

The  brothers  that  her  milk  had  fed.  We  left  her — 
And  strange  dark  robbers,  with  unwonted  names. 
Abused  her,  bound  her,  pillaged  her,  profaned  her  I 
Bound  her  clasped  hands,  and  gagg’d  the  trembling 
lips 

That  pray’d  for  her  lost  children.  And  we  stood. 
And  she  knelt  to  ua,  and  we  saw  her  kneel. 

And  look’d  upon  her  coldly  and  denied  her  I 
Denied  her  in  her  agony— and  counted 
Before  her  sanguine  eyes  the  gold  that  bought 
Her  pangs.—— 

The  robbers  wearied,  and  they  bade  ns  hold  her. 
Lest  her  death  struggles  should  get  free.  She  look’d 
Upon  me  with  the  uce  that  lit  my  childhood. 

She  eaird  me  with  the  voices  of  old  times, 

She  blest  me  in  her  madnesa  But  they  show’d  us 
Gold,  and  we  seised  upon  her,  held  her,  bound  her, 
Smote  her.  She  murmur’d  kind  words,  and  I  gave 
her 

Blowa ....  ....  And  my  mother  was 

Tours.  And  each  mao  among  you  day  by  day 
Takes,  bowing,  the  same  price  that  sold  my  mother, 
And  does  not  blush.  Her  name  is  Rome. 

— “  The  Roman,”  pp.  4— d. 
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ing  from  apprehension  for  her  father’s  fate, 
and  devotion  to  her  panic-stricken  husband, 
is  touching  in  its  vehement  nature,  and  ver¬ 
ges  on  the  sublime  in  its  impulsive  outbursts. 
With  all  its  defects,  this  tragedy  is  starred 
with  clustering  beauties,  and  has  a  romantic 
interest  that  someUmes  enthrals  the  mind, 
testifying  the  reality,  if  also  the  fluctuations, 
of  the  author’s  dramatic  power. 

Another  year  (1841)  and  another  play. 
This  time  it  is  a  comedy,  “  Old  Maids” — il¬ 
lustrating  the  heart  experiences  of  Ladies 
Blanche  and  Anne,  a  vivacious  couplet,  by 
themselves  consecrated  to  single  blessedness, 
and  by  circumstances  and  emotions  “  over 
which  they  have  no  control,”  enwreathed, 
vastly  to  their  satisfaction,  in  chains  of  wed¬ 
lock  ;  so  that  in  the  epilogue  they  make  a 
grace  of  their  defection,  and  pray  to  be  ap¬ 
plauded  as  comfortable  martyrs  in  the  cause 
for  which  they  had  contended  with  more 
zeal  than  knowledge — hugging  their  chains, 
and  turning 

With  loving  faith  the  links  to  flowers, 

Of  which  the  poorest  beggars  liberty. 

Sir  Philip  Brilliant  is  neatly  finished  off — 
the  not  unnatural  and  unexampled  amalgam  of 
a  butterfly  in  the  drawing-room,  and  a  man 
in  the  field  ;  his  nature  is  of  the  true  stuff ; 
he  is  a  blade  of  proof  in  a  dainty  scabbard — 
you  may  laugh  at  the  scablMrd,  but  you 
won’t  at  the  blade.  A  living  philosopher  has 
remarked  that  many  instances,  during  the 
last  war,  showed  us  that  in  the  frivolous 
dandy  might  often  look  the  most  fiery  and 
accomplished  of  aides-de-camp  ;  and  these 
cases  show,  that  men,  in  whom  the  world 
sees  only  elegant  rou/s,  sometimes  from  care¬ 
lessness,  sometimes  from  want  of  opening  for 
display,  conceal  qualities  of  penetrating  saga¬ 
city,  and  a  learned  spirit  of  observation,  such 
as  may  be  looked  for  vainly  in  persons  of 
more  solemn  and  academic  pretension.  Such 
a  social  paradox  is  Sir  Philip,  who,  before  he 
has  done,  contrives  to  amaze  his  familiars 
that  a  man  “  so  slight  to  contemplate”  should 
realize  a  “generous  manhood  so  robust  in 
healthy  comeliness,’’  and  to  impel  a  com¬ 
passionate  lady  to  argue  thus  with  herself : 

That  man  has  got  a  heart  and  does  not  know  it. 
Naught  of  himself,  save  what  his  mirror  shows 

him, 

He  sees.  His  eyes  are  shut  to  what  he  is 
Within,  where  lie  his  nobler  properties ; 

I’ll  open  them,  and  make  a  man  of  him ! 

The  comedy  is  light  and  heavy  by  turns 
— somewhat  flighty  and  extravagant  in  in¬ 
cident — and  at  the  same  time  hackneyed  in 
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treatment.  The  wit  has  a  fad*  laatre,  nor 
does  the  humor  gush  with  the  fresh  bubbling 
effervescence  of  a  newly  unsealed  spring. 
Wit  and  humor  there  are,  notwithstanding ; 
and  of  a  kind  more  fresh  and  sparkling  than 
might  be  looked  for  from  one  who  had  alrea* 
dy  taxed  his  brain  so  many  a  time  and  oft. 
The  high-life  below  stairs,  we  must  add,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  episode  of  dolt-headed  John 
Blount,  is  but  indifferent  fooling ;  and  the 
character  of  John  himself  is  simply  absurd. 
Harley  might  squeeze  a  laugh  out  of  it ;  but 
in  the  closet  the  part  suggests  but  dreary 
mirth. 

The  comedy  was  followed  (1842)  by  a 
play  of  the  “  poetical  melodrama"  species — 
“  The  Rose  of  Arragon which  tells  how 
Olivia,  a  peasant  wedded  to  a  prince,  saves 
the  realm  from  sedition  and  anarchy,  return¬ 
ing  good  for  evil  to  the  king  and  court  which 
bad  despised  and  wronged  her.  Olivia  is  a 
bright  and  noble  being,  conceived  and  reali¬ 
zed  in  her  author’s  most  genial  mood ;  and 
worthy  of  her  sisterly  love  is  the  magnani¬ 
mous  villager,  Alasco — the  mouthpiece  of 
some  of  Mr.  Knowles’s  most  stirring  elo¬ 
quence,  and  a  quite  inexhaustible  source  of 
lofty  sentiment.  His  treacherous  friend, 
Almagro — the  foiled  suitor  of  Olivia,  and 
the  temporary  Regent  of  Saragossa — is  also 
vigorously  depicted,  with  subtle  traits,  which 
bmpeak  study  and  penetration.  He  is  arro¬ 
gant,  overb^ring  to  the  weak,  ungrateful, 
and  treacherous. 

Of  all  pernicious  things,  the  very  worst 
Is  large  ambition  with  a  narrow  soul. 

Because  it  strives  for  power  which,  when  obtain’d, 
*Tis  certain  to  abuse. 

Such  is  the  ambition  of  Almagro,  coupled 
with  a  vanity  voracious  as  the  hunger  that’s 
disease,  which,  though  ’tis  gorged  full  to  the 
throat,  cannot  stop  craving  on.  *‘For  his 
own  ends  he  heaps  up  discontents  ’gainst 
all  above  him,  to  crush  them  with  the  weight 
— not  for  the  hatred  he  bears  oppression, 
but  for  envy  of  it — blaming  the  griev¬ 
ance  he  himself  inflicts  not.’’  One  or  two  of 
the  dialogues  between  him  and  Alasco  are 
excellent ;  that  in  the  dungeon  of  torture, 
notwithstanding  its  little  more  than  kin’’  k> 
German  horrors  and  the  trap-door  acces¬ 
sories  of  our  transpontine  theatres,  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  ease  of  a  stage  tactician. 
Villain  as  Almagro  is,  one  hardly  likes  to  see 
him  sitting  on  the  rack — that  couch  of 
groans,  of  sweat-drops,  wrung  by  dint  of 
agony,  of  death-pangs,  thick  and  sharp, 
though  lingering.  Decline  you  the  fair 


seat  asketh  Alasco.  Why,  as  Alasco  had 
appropriated  the  only  other  “  fair  seat” — to 
wit,  the  block — there  was  almost  too  pun¬ 
gent  an  irony  in  this  grim  veruon  of  Hobson’s 
choice.  But  Alasco  makes  more  than  amends 
when  he  begs  off  this  rascal  who  can  so 
cleverly  smile,  and  smile,  and  smile,  and  be 
a  villain,  from  the  plenipotentiary  embrace 
of  the  rack,  to  which  the  restored  king  bad 
given  him  letters  of  advice.  We  admire  the 
warm-hearted  burst : 

Spare  him  !  O  God !  sir,  we  were  boys  together. 
Howe’er  it  changes  with  ns  on  life’s  road. 

The  sunny  start  all  intervals  breaks  through. 

And  warms  ns  with  the  olden  mood  again  I 
The  hearty  laugh  of  youth  is  in  mine  ear. 

And  there  stands  he  who  shared  it  with  me,  now 
A  woeful  bankrupt. 

There  are  many  such  tid-bits  in  the  Rose 
of  Arragon.” 

The  Drury  Lane  management  (1843)  of 
Mr.  Macready  gave  another  opening  for  a 
play  by  Sheridan  Knowles.  Again  a  novel 
provided  him  with  a  plot.  'The  prolifle  dra¬ 
matist  borrowed  a  story  from  the  prolific  ro- 
mancist,  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  “'fhe  Secre¬ 
tary”  is  an  adaptation  of  "  The  King’s  High¬ 
way.”  It  presents  the  author’s  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  lady  stooping  to  woo  one  whom 
conventional  restraints  forbid  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative.  Such  a  presentment  requires  great 
skill  in  u’erstepping  not  the  modesty  of 
nature,  and  in  keeping  up  our  respect  for  the 
lady  while  touched  by  her  ardor.  This  skill 
Mr.  Knowles  eminently  possesses;  and 
though  the  situation  has  no  **  infinite  variety” 
such  as  time  cannot  stale,  be  contrives  to  in¬ 
vest  each  successive  enactment  of  it  with  an 
individual  interest.  Wilton  Brown,  the 
“  Secretary,”  is  the  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  or 
the  Huon,  in  this  reverse  system  of  popping 
the  question  ;  a  man  with  a  coat  not  respond¬ 
ent  to  his  head  and  heart ;  low  in  circum¬ 
stance  and  lofty  by  nature,  for 

A  man  that  owns 

A  noble  soul  is  not  an  humble  man. 

In  the  poor  sense  wherein  the  sapient  world 
Mouths  out  the  trite  and  questionable  phrase. 

Lady  Laura  is  as  generous  and  impetuous  as 
her  predecessors  ;  but  not  so  true  to  reality, 
or  to  art,  in  the  elaboration  of  her  passion. 
She  holds  a  virtue  higher  than  a  grace,  and 
therefore  prefers  honesty  to  bashfulness. 
Let  the  pillars  of  society  quiver  and  quake 
as  they  list  at  her  masculine  procedure — she 
exults  with  masculine  philosophy  iaher  mtn» 
eonscia  ncU — let  them  exclaim. 
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O,  donbtful  pans 

To  come  to! — for  a  maiden  unenforced 
To  tell  her  love !  What  can  be  urged  for  hert 
What  can  she  urge  herself? 

She  is  not  a  whit  dumbfoundered  by  the 
erosa-examination,  but  replies : 

Why  this, — that  heaven 
Infonn’d  her;  so  she  knew  its  handiwork, 

And  worshipp’d  heaven  in  it! 

An  unanswerable  position  to  take  up,  in  be¬ 
half  of 

A  man  to  love  whom  is  to  boast  one's  self. 

The  world  may  utter  its  critique  of  pure 
reason”  as  it  will,  and  draw  up  as  many  sys¬ 
tems  of  courtship,  and  text-books  of  etiquette, 
and  logics  of  matrimony,  as  it  pleases  :  Lady 
Laura,  meanwhile,  refused  to  admit  logic  as 
a  guide,  or  authority  as  a  law,  and  resolutely 
abides  by  ber  own  intuitions,  as  indeed  most 
young  ladies  do  in  such  matters,  albeit  not 
with  the  same  practical  determination.  She 
erects  her  intuitions  into  a  science,  and  puts 
the  science  into  practice.  Colonel  Green  is 
the  only  other  character  of  note  ;  a  man  who 
has  endured  the  buffets  of  the  battle  of  life 
in  sturdy  self-reliance,  and  is  sound  and  bale 
within.  The  bad  man  of  the  play  (what  an 
indispensable  personage  is  that !  and  one 
that  deserves  a  service  of  gold  plate  as  much 
as  other  indifferent  characters  in  actual  life,) 
Lord  Byerdale,  is  a  rather  commonplace  vil¬ 
lain,  whom  one  is  not  at  the  trouble  to  hate 
BO  much  as  might  be  desirable ;  and  the 
Mercutio,  his  son,  talks  an  infinite  deal  of 


nothing  not  quite  so  cleverly  as  Oratiano  did 
on  the  quays  of  Venice. 

With  “  The  Secretary”  terminated  the 
court  dramatique  of  Mr.  Knowles.  Be  it 
true  or  not  that  all  the  world’s  a  stage,  and 
all  its  men  and  women  merely  players,  there 
is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  Ae,  in  his  time, 
has  played  many  parts — off  as  well  as  on  the 
boards.  Now  a  song-writer ;  now  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  rhetoric ;  now  an  opera  librettist ;  now 
a  schoolmaster*  at  Belfast ;  now  a  drama¬ 
tist  ;  now  an  actor ;  now  a  theological  con¬ 
troversialist  ;  now  a  lecturer ;  now  a  novel¬ 
ist;  and  now — emphatically  now — if  the 
newspapers  fib  not,  a  chartered  professor  of 
elocution  at  a  Baptist  college — himself  a 
professed  and  duly  matriculated  Baptist. 
There  is  something  amusing,  and  withal 
serious,  in  the  incompatibility  of  this, 
his  final  vocation,  with  the  report  of  a 
monthly  contemporary,  that  Mr.  Knowles  is 
now  enjoying  the  curatorshipof  Sbakspeare’s 
house  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

*  In  which  capacity  one  of  hii  pnpila,  Mr.  Attor¬ 
ney-General  Napier,  speake  of  him  with  fervent 
eal<^ : — "  No  man  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  His 
habits  were  altogether  those  of  a  child  of  genius — 
hence  his  discipline  was  irregular;  he  was  neither 
our  schoolmaster  nor  our  schoolfellow — he  was 
both,  and  sometimes  more  than  both ;  but  we  loved 
him,  and  he  taught  ua  . . . .  I  delight,”  adds  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  “in  the  simplest  tri¬ 
bute  to  my  dear  old  master,  whom  I  love  as  heart¬ 
ily  as  when  1  hid  his  cane,  or  put  his  hat  up  the 
chimney.” — Dublin  U.  Mag.  ccxxxviiL 
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Wc  shall  not  soon  forget  the  utter  disap¬ 
pointment  we  felt  when,  many  years  since, 
we  entered  for  the  first  time  the  strangers’ 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ob¬ 
tained  our  first  glimpse  of  that  important 
branch  of  the  British  Legislature  from  which 
the  building  derives  its  name.  We  knew 
nothing  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Grant’s  Random 
Recollections,”  and  went  to  St.  Stephen’s 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  scene  that  await¬ 
ed  us ;  the  vague  and  but  half-conscious  ex¬ 
pectations  we  had  indulged  only  serving  to 
n^e  our  surprise  and  dismay  the  greater 
when  at  last  tneir  accuracy  came  to  ^  test¬ 


ed.  Our  ideas  were  somewhat  shocked,  in¬ 
deed,  before  we  had  actually  entered  the 
bouse,  by  observing  the  smirking,  buckish, 
and  unsenatorial  look  of  many  of  the  honor¬ 
able  members,  as  they  passed  and  repassed 
us,  while  waiting  our  turn  in  the  lobby  be¬ 
low.  But  the  grand  climax  to  our  disap¬ 
pointment  was  reserved  for  the  moment, 
when,  after  two  or  three  hours  of  patient 
waiting,  we  at  length  ascended  the  long 
flight  of  stairs,  were  ushered  into  the  stran¬ 
gers’  gallery,  and  had  before  us  the  august 
assembly  we  bad  so  long  desired  to  see. 
Far  down,  at  the  bottom  of  what  seemed  a 
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huge  pit,  was  the  floor  of  the  house  ;  and 
there,  upon  long  benches  on  either  side,  with 
their  hats  on,  restless  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  sitting,  lounging,  and  wandering  about, 
amidst  the  buzz  and  hum  of  a  perfect  Babel 
of  voices,  were  the  Commons  of  England  in 
parliament  assembled.  The  atmosphere  was 
thick  and  hazy,  and  the  dull  red  light  of  the 
place  seemed  to  give  a  blurred  and  confused 
appearance  to  every  object  it  revealed.  The 
house  was  scarcely  half  full,  and  yet  present¬ 
ed  such  a  scene  of  turmoil  and  confusion, 
that  some  moments  elapsed  before  we  could 
distinguish  which  was  the  honorable  member 
who  had  been  “  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  the 
speaker’s  eye,”  and  who  was  then  address¬ 
ing  the  house.  We  discovered  him,  after  a 
while,  standing  before  one  of  the  back 
benches,  twirling  his  arms  about,  and  shout¬ 
ing  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  make  himself  heard  above  the 
hubbub  in  which  his  words  were  drowned. 
It  was  all  to  no  purpose,  too,  that  the  speak¬ 
er  called  for  “  Order,  order — order  at  the 
bar the  noise  was  bushed  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  broke  out  again  as  loud  as 
ever.  The  house  evidently  would  no<  give 
its  attention  to  the  honorable  meml^r, 
though  he,  nothing  daunted,  still  continued 
to  gesticulate  and  shout,  not  at  all  discom¬ 
posed,  apparently,  at  the  little  attention  he 
received,  or  by  the  noise  and  uproar  about 
him.  But  this  lasted  only  for  a  time.  Be¬ 
fore  long,  the  house  presented  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance;  the  benches  were  all 
filled,  the  noise  and  commotion  had  ceased, 
the  most  perfect  order  prevailed,  and,  save 
when  the  house  gave  vent  to  its  feelings  in 
hearty  rounds  of  applause,  there  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  sound  to  be  heard  besides  the  voice  |of 
the  member  speaking.  Our  former  disap- 

S»intment  was  forgotten,  and  we  left  the 
ouse  of  Commons  that  night  with  a  vastly 
higher  idea  than  we  had  previously  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

We  have  since  been  a  rather  frequent 
visitor  to  the  strangers’  gallery ;  and,  during 
the  long  nights  we  have  spent  there,  watch¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  we  have 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  observing  its 
habits  and  mode  of  transacting  business,  its 
different  forms  and  usages,  and  the  various 
and  opposite  aspects  it  presents  ;  and,  in  the 
following  paper,  we  propose  to  place  before 
our  readers  certain  information  on  these 
oints,  which,  now  that  a  new  parliament 
as  met,  and  the  country  is  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  interested  in  the  conduct  of  the  legisla- 
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ture,  will  probably  fall  in  with  the  current 
of  their  thoughts,  and  be  found  to  repay  pe¬ 
rusal. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  building  itself 
deserves  our  attention — not,  of  course,  the 
entire  structure  of  the  “  New  Palace  of 
Westminster,”  as  it  is  called,  but  the  ball  in 
which  the  Commons  meet  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  This  is  a  lofty  oblong  chamber, 
about  70  feet  in  length,  with  a  gallery  ex¬ 
tending  entirely  round  the  building.  It  is 
tastefully,  even  profusely  decorated,  al¬ 
though  the  eye  is  dazzled  by  scarcely  any  of 
that  glare  and  glitter  of  gilding  which  gives 
an  aspect  of  such  "  barbaric  splendor”  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  members’  seats 
are  long,  leather-covered  benches,  running 
parallel  with  the  sides,  and  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  chamber.  There  are 
five  rows  of  these  benches  on  each  side, 
those  behind  rising  one  above  the  other,  as 
they  approach  the  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  gallery.  The  speaker’s  chair  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  at  one  end  of  the 
house  ;  it  is  slightly  raised  on  a  kind  of  plat¬ 
form,  and  surmounted  by  a  handsome  carved 
canopy,  bearing  in  front  the  royal  arms.  In 
front  of  the  chair,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet,  is  the  table  of  the  house,  loaded  with 
bulky-looking  volumes,  parliamentary  pa¬ 
pers,  Sic.  At  one  end  of  this  table  sit  the 
clerks  of  the  house,  in  gown  and  wig;  while 
at  the  other  end,  except  when  the  house  is 
in  committee,  lies  the  mace.  Here,  too,  was 
the  famous  “  red  box  ”  —  now,  however, 
changed  for  a  green  one,  profusely  decorated 
with  gold — which  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
said  to  "  thump  ”  so  vigorously  when  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  an  impression  upon  his  hearers. 

The  ministerial  side  of  the  bouse  is  that  to 
the  right  of  the  chair.  The  more  important 
members  of  the  government  occupy  the  front 
bench  facing  the  table,  known  as  “  the  trea¬ 
sury  bench;”  while  their  subordinates  in 
office,  and  the  more  zealous  adherents  of 
their  party,  take  their  places  immediately  be¬ 
hind.  The  same  rule  is  observed,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  left,  or  “  opposition”  side,  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  taking  the  front 
bench  abreast  of  the  table,  and  their  parti¬ 
sans,  in  the  same  manner,  getting  as  close 
about  them  as  possible.  There  is  another 
matter  of  this  kind  worthy  of  notice,  and 
one  which  ^ves  considerable  significance  to 
the  seats  which  honorable  members  select  for 
themselves.  Ilalf-way  down  the  house,  on 
either  side,  there  is  an  opening  in  the  benches, 
which  forms  a  passage  from  the  floor  of  the 
house  to  the  walls,  and  separates  the  seats 
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above  and  below  by  the  distance  of  a  couple  ' 
of  yards,  or  more.  This  is  the  “  gangway” 
occasionally  referred  to  in  debate,  and  under¬ 
stood  as  the  boundary  between  the  more 
sealous  supporters  on  the  one  side  of  it,  and 
the  more  cautious  and .  less  reliable  ones  on 
the  other,  of  the  two  recognized  leaders  of 
the  house.  It  is  usual,  too,  when  a  member 
of  the  government  resigns  office,  for  him  to 
retire  below  the  gangway,  and  take  his  place 
among  the  more  distant  supporters  of  his 
party.  Thus  Lord  Palmerston,  having  left 
the  Russell  cabinet  during  the  recess,  took 
his  seat,  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session, 
on  the  front  bench  below  the  gangway,  on 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  and  from 
that  place  delivered  his  militia-bill  speech, 
which  drove  Lord  John  Russell  from  office. 
Then  when  Lord  Derby  come  into  power, 
and  the  liberals  had  to  cross  over  to  the 
other  side.  Lord  Palmerston  went  with  them, 
and  again  took  his  seat  on  the  front  bench 
below  the  gangway,  whence  he  delivered 
those  severe  and  caustic  speeches  against 
his  late  colleague  which  have  rendered  him 
BO  unusually  conspicuous  recently. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  gallery. 
That  part  of  it  immediately  over  the  chair  is 
occupied  by  the  reporters  for  the  daily  news¬ 
papers,  one  body  of  whom,  on  the  front 
seat,  may  be  seen,  during  important  debates, 
bending  intently  over  their  work,  while  be¬ 
hind  is  another  set,  off  duty,  but  with  books 
and  pencils  ready  waiting  to  relieve  their 
colleagues.  Opposite  to  the  reporters’  gal¬ 
lery,  at  the  other  end  of  the  building,  and 
directly  over  the  “  bar,"  or  principal  entrance 
to  the  bouse,  are  the  strangers’  and  speak¬ 
ers’  galleries,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
rows  of  benches  each,  and  separated  by  a 
Blight  rail.  The  public  are  admitted  to  both 
these  places  during  the  time  the  house  is 
sitting ;  in  the  one  case  by  a  written  order, 
and  in  the  other  by  the  personal  introduction 
of  a  member.  The  long  side  galleries  are 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  here,  excepting  during  debates  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  numbers  of  them 
may  be  seen  lounging  and  lying  about,  many 
of  them  at  full  length,  and  fast  asleep,  enjoying 
lhat  relaxation  and  repose  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  below  in  the  body  of  the 
house.  And  the  seats  appear  to  be  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  their  purpose;  they  are 
plump,  pillowy-looking  benches,  with  high 
and  well-cushioned  backs,  and  seem  express¬ 
ly  designed  to  court  the  advances  of  the 
drowsy  god,  and  prolong  the  devotion  of  his 
worshippers.  One  other  matter  of  thi.“  kind. 


and  we  have  done  with  this  part  of  our  sub¬ 
ject.  A  few  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  re¬ 
porters,  there  is  a  light  open  screen  of  orna¬ 
mental  brass,  behind  which  the  stranger  in 
the  gallery  opposite  will  perceive  a  constant 
stir  and  flutter,  for  which,  unless  previously 
informed,  he  will  be  puzzled  to  account.  It 
is  the  ladies’  gallery,  and  the  movement  ob¬ 
served  is  that  of  its  fair  occupants,  who  are 
thus  only  half  concealed  from  the  gaze  of  the 
house.  During  important  debates,  this  gal¬ 
lery  is  generally  filled  with  the  female  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  of  members,  who  resort  to 
it  to  listen  to  the  oratory  of  their  favorites, 
and  are  content  to  spend  night  after  night  in 
this  manner,  with  all  the  zeal  and  ardor  of 
old  politicians. 

And  now  for  the  business  of  the  house. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  when 
there  is  no  such  necessity  for  hurry  and  des¬ 
patch  as  there  was  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  the  house  has  only  one  sitting  in  the 
day,  and  does  not  assemble  until  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  that  hour,  the  speaker  may  be  usually 
seen,  decked  out  in  his  flowing  robes,  and 
huge,  full-bottomed  wig,  pacing  along  with 
stately  step  through  the  covered  passage 
leading  from  his  official  residence  towards  the 
bar  of  the  house,  the  porters  in  attendance 
calling  out,  "  Hats  off — speaker  coming,”  as 
a  signal  for  every  one  to  uncover  as  he  pass¬ 
es  on.  Immediately  the  speaker  enters  the 
hou.se,  all  the  members  who  are  there  rise 
and  remove  their  hats,  and  remain  uncovered 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers,  which  are 
read  by  the  chaplain  directly  the  speaker  has 
taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It 
rarely  happens  that  more  members  are  pre¬ 
sent  at  this  time  than  are  barely  sufficient  to 
form  a  house,  the  religious  service  with 
which  the  sitting  opens  being  generally  re¬ 
garded,  we  fear,  as  a  matter  of  mere  formal 
routine.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
perhaps,  but  is  certainly  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  for  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  ap¬ 
propriate  irnd  beautiful  than  thus  soliciting 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Great 
Legislator,  when  about  to  frame  or  amend 
the  laws  of  a  vast  empire  like  our  own. 
Directly  the  prayers  are  concluded,  the  chap¬ 
lain  retires,  and  the  speaker,  ascending  to  his 
chair,  but  without  taking  his  seat,  begins  to 
count  the  house,  pointing,  with  outstretched 
hand,  to  every  member  he  counts,  and  call¬ 
ing  out  the  numbers  slowly  and  distinctly 
as  he  proceeds.  This  form  of  counting  the 
house  is  always  observed,  however  evident  it 
may  be  that  more  than  the  req.iisite  number 
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to  form  a  house  are  present ;  but  the  speak* 
er  never  counts  beyond  that  number.  When 
he  has  ascertained  that  forty  members  are 
present,  he  ceases  counting,  and  takes  his  seat, 
and  the  business  of  the  sitting  forthwith  be¬ 
gins.  But,  if  there  'should  less  than  for¬ 
ty  members  in  the  house,  the  speaker,  after 
counting  all  that  are  present,  at  once  ad¬ 
journs  the  sitting,  there  being,  in  the  usual 
phrase,  “  no  house,”  It  is  not  often,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  sitting  is  set  aside  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  as  a  su65cient  number  nearly  always  ap¬ 
pears  in  time  to  make  a  house,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  it  be  a  preconcerted  affair  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  delay  or  perhaps  de¬ 
feat  a  motion  on  which  they  are  anxious  to 
avoid  a  division. 

At  four  o’clock,  then,  when  the  speaker 
counts  the  house,  there  must  be  at  least  for¬ 
ty  members  in  attendance,  or  the  sitting  is 
adjourned :  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that, 
after  the  house  is  once  “  made,”  no  business 
can  be  transacted  without  so  many  as  that 
being  still  present.  On  the  contrary  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that,  during  the  first  hour  or 
so  of  the  sitting,  and  while  the  private  bu¬ 
siness,  which  always  comes  on  first,  is  being 
transacted,  the  house  presents  a  dreary  as¬ 
pect  of  empty  benches,  with  not  more  than 
a  couple  of  dozen  members  within  its  walls 
altogether:  and  those  sitting  for  the  most 
part  silent  and  far  asunder,  serve  only  to 
make  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  the  more 
apparent.  Later  in  the  evening,  however, 
and  after  the  house  has  entered  upon  the 
public  business,  so  small  a  number  present 
would  peril  the  continuance  of  the  sitting ; 
(or,  though  the  work  of  the  house  may  be, 
and,  indeed,  sometimes  is,  carried  on  with 
not  more  than  a  score,  out  of  the  658  mem¬ 
bers  present,  provided  no  one  notices  the 
fact,  yet  a  member  has  merely  to  rise,  and 
intimate,  that  he  believes  there  is  less  than 
the  requisite  number  in  the  house,  when  the 
speaker  has  no  alternative  but  at  once  to 
count ;  and  then,  if  there  be  not  an  immedi¬ 
ate  rush  to  the  rescue,  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  who  was  addressing  the  house  is  cut 
short  in  his  oratory,  and  all  business  for  the 
day  is  brought  to  an  end.  This  “  count  out,” 
as  it  is  termed,  like  the  no  house”  before 
mentioned,  is  sometimes  purposely  brought 
about  by  the  government  to  get  rid  for  the 
time  of  an  unpleasant  subject,  and,  with 
other  tactics  of  the  kind,  con&titute  the  duties 
of  the  functionary  known  as  the  whipper 
in,”  These  manoeuvres  are  seldom  prac¬ 
tised,  however,  without  giving  rise  to  sharp 
and  angry  altercationsin  the  house  ;  and  the 


readiness  witji  which  the  government  of  Lord 
Derby  availed  itself  of  them  during  the  last 
session,  tended  very  greatly  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute. 

The  presentation  of  petitions  follows  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  private  business ;  and 
when  the  country  has  been  agitated  on  any 
important  question,  this  part  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  is  truly  a  formidable  affair,  although 
the  record  of  it  occupies  but  small  space  in 
the  next  day’s  newspapers.  Several  hundred 
petitions  are  sometimes  presented  at  a  single 
sitting,  and,  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  more, 
there  is  a  continual  bobbing  up  and  down  of 
honorable  members  in  all  parts  of  the  house, 
many  of  them  with  a  great  batch  of  petitions 
beside  them,  with  which  they  have  been  in¬ 
trusted  for  presentation.  Formerly,  when 
monster  petitions  were  more  common  than 
they  are  now,  it  was  sometimes  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  present  them ;  and  instances  have  oc¬ 
curred,  in  which  petitions  have  been  of  such 
enormous  weight  and  bulk,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  arag  them  into  the  house  on 
trucks.  It  will  readily  be  believed,  that, 
in  such  cases,  the  ordinary  motion,  that  the 
petition  be  laid  upon  the  table,  has  created 
considerable  merriment,  and,  though  passed, 
has  not  been  literally  adhered  to.  The  pe¬ 
titions  disposed  of,  there  is  generally  some 
little  time  spent  in  giving  notice  of  motions, 
questioning  different  members  of  government, 
Ac.,  and  then  the  orders  of  the  day  come  on 
for  discussion,  and  the  debates  properly  so 
called  commence. 

In  ordinary  cases,  and  with  the  exception 
I  of  those  in  which  the  introducer  of  a  motion 
I  is  himself  a  member  of  importance,  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  best  speakers  rise  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  house  till  late  at  night.  The  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  brought  forward  quite  early  in 
the  evening,  and  most  of  the  principal  speak¬ 
ers  may  be  present  at  the  time,  and  yet  it 
rarely  occurs  that  any  of  them  take  part  in 
the  debate  till  the  bulk  of  the  inferior  speak¬ 
ers  have  delivered  themselves  on  the  subject, 
and  all  the  more  ordinary  and  obvious  as¬ 
pects  of  the  question  have  been  previously 
discussed.  This  is  well  understood  of  course, 
in  the  house,  and  honorable  members  shape 
their  conduct  accordingly.  Thus  it  is  very 
usual,  soon  after  the  question  has  been  fairly 
opened,  and  members  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  “  gauging”  the  debate,  for  those  who 
have  no  intention  of  speaking  themselves, 
and  who  care  to  hear  only  what  the  leading 
men  have  to  say,  to  leave  the  house  in  a 
body,  or  to  drop  off  quickly  one  after  another, 
well  knowing  that,  if  they  return  again  be- 
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tween  nine  and  ten,  they  will  still  be  in  time 
to  hear  the  best  speakers,  and  to  divide  with 
the  rest,  if  a  division  takes  place.  Then, 
^gain,  this  is  the  time  for  those  members  to 
rise  and  address  the  house  who,  not  being 
greatly  renowned  for  their  proficiency  in  the 
“  glib  and  oily  art,”  know  full  well  they 
would  have  no  chance  of  catching  the  speak¬ 
er’s  eye  later  in  the  evening,  when  the  more 
practised  debaters  would  be  their  rivals  in 
that  endeavor.  Such  members,  therefore, 
remain  in  their  places  at  this  time,  and  ob¬ 
serve  a  watchful  look-out  on  the  honorable 
member  who  is  “  in  possession  of  the  house,” 
holding  themselves  ready  to  doff  their  hats, 
snd  start  up  the  instant  he  concludes.  It  is 
perfectly  amusing,  indeed,  sometimes,  to  see 
with  what  agility  three  or  four  members  per¬ 
haps  spring  to  their  feet  together  at  such  a 
moment,  and  with  what  anxious  countenan¬ 
ces  they  look  towards  the  chair,  or  stand 
eyeing  each  other  during  the  few  seconds 
that  elapse  before  the  speaker  names  the  for¬ 
tunate  member,  and  then  to  see  again  how 
much  more  slowly,  and  with  what  disappoint¬ 
ed  looks,  the  rest  resume  their  seats,  while 
tlieir  lucky  competitor  pauses,  fora  moment, 
to  draw  breath  before  he  begins  his  speech. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  this 
catching  the  speaker’s  eye — the  more  so, 
from  the  fact  that  the  eye  in  question  has  the 
inconvenient,  but  perfectly  constitutional, 
property  of  seeing  or  not  seeing,  just  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  seem  to  require.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  perhaps,  that  when  two  or 
three  members  rise  together  to  address  the 
house,  it  is  not  always  the  one  upon  whom 
the  speaker’s  eye  first  rested  that  is  called 
upon  to  proceea.  Conventionally,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  house,  it  is  so,  but,  in  actual 
fact,  this  priority  has  scarcely  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  speaker  selects  his 
man,  and  it  is  the  doing  of  this,  so  as  to  act 
with  fairness  and  impartiality,  and,  at  the 
lame  time,  so  as  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the 
house,  that  renders  his  task  so  difficult  and 
full  of  delicacy,  and  which  invests  the  speak¬ 
er’s  office  with  so  much  importance.  Usually, 
end  in  the  course  of  the  regular  debates,  he 
looks  alternately  first  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
end  then  on  the  other,  so  that  each  party  may 
be  equally  represented  in  the  discussion,  and 
all  sides  able  to  obtain  a  hearing.  And  when 
two  or  three  members  rise  at  the  same  Ume, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  house,  or  when 
■everal  members  rise  together,  amid  general 
calls  for  a  division,  he  usually  selects  the 
most  able  speaker  of  the  number,  or  waits 
for  the  boose  itself  to  decide  by  its  voice 
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which  of  the  members  it  will  hear.  When 
the  speaker  has  once  named  a  member,  no 
one  can  dispute  bis  right ;  he  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  house,  and  it  rests  entirely  with 
himself  whether  he  will  proceed  with  bis 
speech,  or  give  way  to  another  member. 

The  appearance  of  the  bouse,  through  out 
the  early  part  of  the  evening,  is  somewhat 
curious,  and  scarcely  such  as  a  stranger  could 
expect  to  find  it.  The  attendance  is  usually 
but  small,  and  the  members  present  seem, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  but  little  interested 
in  the  business  going  forward.  A  stranger 
cannot  fail,  indeed,  to  be  forcibly  struck  with 
the  thorough  indifference  that  is  manifested, 
and  would  be  likely  to  wonder  bow  anything 
like  serious  legislation  could  be  carried  on  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  stir  and  turmoil  as  he 
sees  before  him.  The  buzz  of  conversation  is 
loud,  and  nearly  incessant,  rising  at  times  so 
high  as  to  render  the  speakers  quite  inaudi¬ 
ble  in  the  gallery,  and  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  members  themselves.  There  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  rising  and  moving  about  in  all  parts  of 
the  house,  and  the  general  impression  one 
gets  is  that  of  complete  and  confirmed  disor¬ 
der.  Look  narrowly,  and  you  see  the  cause 
of  it  all.  First,  there  is  the  constant  shifting 
from  place  to  place,  members  entering  and 
leaving  the  house,  every  one  taking  off  his 
hat  the  instant  he  rises,  and  remaining  un¬ 
covered  till  he  is  seated  again,  or  has  passed 
beyond  the  bar ;  then,  on  the  benches,  there 
are  groups  here  snd  there,  laughing  and 
talking  t^ether,  restless  and  noisy,  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  gelling  an  admonitory  “  Order, 
order,”  from  the  chair ;  here  a  member  bu¬ 
sily  examining  and  arranging  a  parcel  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  papers — a  statistical  man,  evident¬ 
ly  getting  ready  for  an  attempt  upon  the 
speaker’s  eye  ;  there,  again,  another  equally 
busy,  and  more  noisy,  turning  over  and  over 
the  stiff  and  crackling  leaves  of  some  pamph¬ 
let  or  parliamentary  paper; and,  to  conclude 
the  picture,  in  out-of-the-way  comers  and 
privileged  places,  with  their  legs  crossed  and 
their  arms  folded,  bats  slouched  over  their 
eyes  and  their  chins  resting  on  their  breasts, 
some  three  or  four,  more  jaded  than  the  rest, 
refreshing  themselves  with  a  nap,  in  order  to 
be  fresh  and  wakeful  by  and  by,  when  Greek 
meets  Greek,  and  the  tug  of  war  comes  on. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this 
is  true  only  of  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
and  not  invariably,  of  course,  of  that,  fur  cir¬ 
cumstances  may,  and  frequently  do  arise,  to 
give  a  totally  different  aspect  to  the  house  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  sitting.  It  may 
be,  some  important  minbterial  statement  has 
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to  be  made,  or  some  great  party  question  is 
about  to  be  introduce  by  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  when,  in  either  case,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  full  house,  and  an  attentive  auditory 
from  the  first,  and  few  besides  the  principal 
speakers  take  part  in  the  debate.  And,  even 
in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  sitting  marked 
by  features  such  as  we  have  noticed  above, 
it  frequently  happens  that  for  a  time  the 
noise  is  hushed,  and  the  house  exhibits  the 
greatest  attention.  Such,  for  example,  is  in¬ 
variably  the  case  when  a  new  member  rises 
to  address  the  house,  for  the  same  courtesy 
which  prompts  every  one  rising  with  a  new 
member  instantly  to  give  way  to  him,  in¬ 
duces  the  house  at  large  to  afford  the  most 
patient  and  indulgent  hearing  to  whatever 
he  may  have  to  say.  But  these  are  excep¬ 
tional  cases ;  ordinarily  the  house  presents, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  just  such  an 
appearance  as  we  have  indicated,  and  gives 
the  stranger  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  dignity 
and  business  habits  of  our  legislators. 

As  the  evening  advances,  however,  a  mark¬ 
ed  change  takes  place ;  the  members  leaving 
the  house  are  then  few  in  comparison  with 
those  who  find  their  way  back,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  fill  up  the  vacancies  on  the  benches. 
There  is  a  continual  stream  of  members  now 
pouring  in,  some  returning  from  their  dinner, 
others  from  the  clubs  or  the  opera;  the 
benches  soon  get  comfortably  filled,  and  every 
one  seems  to  settle  himself  in  his  seat  for  the 
night.  The  noise  and  commotion  rapidly 
diminish ;  you  perceive  many  of  the  members 
evidently  listening  to  what  is  being  said,  and 
the  house  begins  to  have  the  appearance  of 
serious  and  thoughtful  attention.  And  now 
the  member  who  has  been  addressing  the 
house  gives  an  intimation  that  he  is  about  to 
close;  presently  thanking  the  house  for  the 
patient  hearing  they  have  afforded  him,  he 
resumes  his  seat,  and  immediately  one  of  the 
rincipal  speakers  starts  up  to  continue  the 
ebate.  Instantly  there  is  a  general  hush  ; 
all  eyes  are  now  turned  towards  the  honor¬ 
able  member,  and  every  word  he  utters  falls 
clearly  and  distinctly  upon  the  air,  and  may 
be  heard  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  And  so  sentence  follows  sentence,  the 
speaker  proceeding,  for  a  minute  or  two  per¬ 
haps,  without  eliciting  the  slightest  indication 
of  feeling  from  his  auditory  ;  but,  presently 
converging  his  remarks  to  a  point,  and  speak¬ 
ing  with  more  warmth  and  energy,  he  finish¬ 
es  a  period  with  some  pointed  allusion  or  ap¬ 
propriate  simile,  and  evokes  a  responsive 
burst  of  cheers,  which  breaks  in  upon  the  si¬ 
lence  like  the  first  broadside  of  a  seventy- 


four,  or  the  first  sharp  rattle  of  musketry, 
and  gives  at  once  the  signal  and  the  earnest 
of  the  coming  conflict.  That  cheer  rings 
through  the  house  like  a  warning  voice,  and 
speedily  summons  every  one  to  his  post.  In 
the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  tidings 
spread  to  every  part  of  the  building,  that  so- 
and-so  is  “  up  and  then,  from  every  haunt 
and  retreat,  from  courts  and  corridors,  from 
the  library  and  the  lobbies,  from  the  smoking- 
room,  and  from  “  Bellamy’s,”  honorable 
members  come  hurrying  on,  and  may  be  seen 
trooping  in  past  the  bar  of  the  house,  bowing 
to  the  speaker  as  they  advance,  filling  up 
every  remaining  vacancy  on  the  benches,  and 
wedging  themselves  in  wherever  there  is 
room  to  be  bad.  In  the  gallery  overhead, 
too,  there  is  a  similar  commotion.  Here  tht 
sleepers,  disturbed  by  the  noise,  quickly  rouse 
themselves,  and  hurry  to  their  places  below, 
or  advance  to  the  front  of  the  gallery,  where, 
joined  by  the  members  who  are  unable  to 
find  room  in  the  body  of  the  house,  they 
crowd  the  benches,  and,  bending  over  the 
rail,  listen  with  fixed  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  debate. 

And  now  the  House  of  Commons  presents 
a  spectacle  of  surpassing  interest  and  gran¬ 
deur  :  the  long  lines  of  benches  crowded  with 
members,  all  looking  towards,  and  eagerly 
attentive  to,  the  orator  who  is  addressing 
them — the  speaker,  grave  and  dignified  in  his 
official  costume,  elevated  on  his  throne- like 
chair — the  clerks  sitting  quietly  and  demure¬ 
ly  at  the  table  in  front — the  orator  himself, 
erect,  uncovered,  controlling  the  whole  a»- 
sembly  as  by  some  potent  spell,  now  holding 
them  so  silent  and  still,  that  his  own  voice  is 
the  only  sound  which  disturbs  the  quiet  of 
the  place,  bis  own  action  the  only  movement 
visible  ;  now  rousing  them  to  a  sudden  and 
perfect  storm  of  applause,  in  which  they  rock 
and  sway  to  and  fro  like  tree-tops  in  a  tem¬ 
pest;  then  hushing  the  tumult  into  a  pro¬ 
found  quiet,  while  he  still  holds  on  his  way 
again  and  again  to  evoke  a  similar  response  ; 
all  combine  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
mind  which  can  never  be  obliterated  or  for¬ 
gotten. 

Intensely  exciting  is  the  scene,  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  under  discussion  happen  to  be  one  on 
which  party  feelings  are  more  than  usually 
strong,  and  there  be  any  serious  consequen¬ 
ces  apprehended  as  to  the  result  of  the  divi¬ 
sion.  In  addition,  then,  to  the  fixed  and  al¬ 
most  breathless  attenUon  manifested  in  all 
parts  of  the  house,  the  stranger  cannot  fail 
to  observe  the  striking  difference  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  two  contending  parUes  during 
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the  progress  of  the  dehate.  There,  on  the 
side  of  the  speaker,  every  countenance  is 
bright  and  animated,  the  members  seem  in 
the  happiest  of  moods,  and  receive  every 
smart  and  good  thing  their  partisan  utters 
with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy, 
now  greeting  him  with  rounds  of  deafening 
applause,  now  with  boisterous  shouts  of 
laughter ;  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  against  which  all  this  noise  and  rail¬ 
lery  is  directed,  every  one  sits  silent  and  sul¬ 
len,  with  a  cowed,  crestfallen  look,  that 
strangely  contrasts  with  the  animation  of 
members  on  the  opposite  benches.  Then, 
there  is  the  complete  reversal  of  all  this, 
when  at  length  the  orator  sits  down  amidst 
the  prolonged  applanse  of  his  party,  and  is 
followed  by  an  equally  able  speaker  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  whole  scene  now  be¬ 
comes  changed.  Those  who  were  before  so 
moody  and  quiet  brighten  up  into  life  and 
energy  in  a  moment,  and  the  house  is  still 
ringing  with  the  cheers  of  their  opponents 
when  they,  too,  set  up  a  joyful  shout  to 
welcome  the  appearance  of  their  champion. 
And,  a  minute  after,  when  the  noise  has  all 
subsided,  and  every  one  listens  to  hear  how 
the  speaker  will  begin,  his  partisans  bend 
forward  eagerly,  and  with  out- stretched  necks 
to  catch  every  word  that  falls,  and  to  see 
as  well  as  hear.  How  they  watch,  too,  for 
the  good  points  ;  not  one  escapes  them,  or 
Ls  allowed  to  pass  without  receiving  its 
full  desert  of  applause,  the  louder  and  the  more 
defiant  for  the  taunting  cheers  with  which 
they  were  themselves  assailed.  And  every 
time  the  speaker  makes  a  smart  retort  to 
any  argument  or  piece  of  sarcasm  used  on 
the  opposite  benches  and  loudly  applauded 
there,  oh !  the  vehement  and  passionate 
shouts  of  approval  it  evokes ;  members 
spring  from  their  seats,  wave  their  hats,  and 
cry  out  with  an  intensity  of  excitement  in 
tone  and  gesture  that  is  truly  astonishing, 
while  their  now  quieted  opponents  look  on 
with  disdainful  silence,  or  else,  too  much  pro¬ 
voked  for  that,  give  vent  to  their  anger  in  a 
burst  of  scornful  and  derisive’counier  cheers. 
In  this  way,  these  great  party  debates  go 
on,  each  side  in  turn  exhibiting  the  opposite 
extremes  of  “radiant  satisfaction"  and  ex¬ 
citement  at  one  time,  of  sullen  and  constrain¬ 
ed  silence  at  another. 

But  the  cheering  we  have  so  frequently 
mentioned  is  deserving  of  separate  and  spe¬ 
cial  remark.  Our  legislators  have  a  method 
of  expressing  their  approval  or  dissent  en¬ 
tirely  their  own.  The  clapping  and  stamp¬ 
ing  so  common  in  our  ordinary  public  meet¬ 


ings,  and  the  boisterous  hurrahing  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  more  enthusiastic  of  them, 
are  never  heard  within  the  house  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  only  recognized  cry  of  approval 
is  that  of  the  word  “  hear,"  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  simple  “  hear,  hear,"  and 
the  “  cheers,”  or  “  loud  cheers,”  of  the  news¬ 
paper  reports,  is  merely  a  matter  of  numbers 
and  of  noise,  the  cry  itself  being  in  all 
cases  the  same.  But  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  difference  between  the  various  ways 
in  which  it  is  uttered.  Sometimes  it  is  shouted 
out,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  with  a 
wildness  and  ferocity  of  tone,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  such  frantic  gesticulation,  that  you 
can  hardly  help  believing  there  is  some 
deadly  feud  at  the  bottom  of  the  controver¬ 
sy,  and  half  expect  to  see  the  combatants 
.  dash  across  the  floor,  and  engage  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  melee.  At  other  times,  when  the  house 
is  calm  and  self-possessed,  listening  perhaps  to 
some  accomplished  speaker  dilating  upon  a 
theme  on  which  they  are  all  agreed,  and  when, 
as  the  newspapers  put  it,  there  is  “  loud  and 
prolonged  cheering  from  all  parts  of  the 
house,”  this  same  exclamation  of  “  Hear, 
hear,  bear,"  is  rolled  out  in  most  cases  in 
such  a  dignified  and  pompous  style,  that  the 
stranger  is  as  much  amused  as  surprised  at 
what  he  hears.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  note, 
at  such  times,  how  the  sound  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  commotion  travel  about  from 
place  to  place,  as  the  different  parts  of  the 
house  take  up  the  task  of  continuing  the  ap¬ 
plause.  For  in  these  “  prolonged”  cheers  it 
seldom  happens,  except  at  the  outset,  that 
all  the  members  join  in  simultaneously  :  they 
do  it  by  turns,  one  party  continuing  the  noise 
while  the  others  rest ;  and  then,  when  the 
sound  is  dying  away,  and  you  fancy  the 
cheering  is  almost  over,  it  bursts  out  again 
afresh  in  another  part,  led  on  perhaps  by 
some  powerful  voice  with  the  peculiar  “  e-aw, 
e-aw,  e-aw,”  of  the  house,  and  becomes  al¬ 
most  as  loud  as  at  the  first;  and  so  the  thing 
goes  on  for  the  space  sometimes  of  two  or 
three  minutes,  till  you  feel  half  annoyed 
they  don’t  stand  up,  off  with  their  hats,  and 
give  a  hearty  hurrah,  and  so  have  done  with 
it,  as  you  know  would  be  the  case  in  any 
other  assembly  where  there  was  half  the 
enthusiasm. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  affair 
still  remains  to  be  told.  While  the  house  is 
swaying  about  with  excitement,  and  giving 
utterance  to  these  rounds  of  applause,  the 
stranger  is  frequently  amused  to  see  the  ora¬ 
tor  himself  engaged  in  the  rather  undignified 
occupation  of  sucking  an  orange.  This  is 
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the  usual  parliamentary  subiititute  for  the 
glass  of  water  which  often  figures  on  the  plat¬ 
form  at  our  public  meetings ;  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  member  rises  to  address  the 
house  at  any  length,  without  very  soon  after 
producing  his  orange,  and  seizing  the  first 
opportunity  to  refresh  himself  with  its  juice. 
Some  members,  indeed,  are  quite  notorious 
for  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  thus  consume. 
Lord  John  Russell  is  one  of  these,  and  Mr. 
Macaulay  we  have  seen  make  use  of  three 
or  four  in  the  course  of  a  speech.  But  it  has 
an  absurd  appearance,  and  sometimes  brings 
the  subiiire  and  the  ridiculous  into  close  anid 
awkward  proximity.  What,  indeed,  could 
do  so  more  completely  than  a  speaker  paus¬ 
ing  thus  in  the  midst  of  some  brilliant  ora¬ 
tion,  to  bend  forward,  and  employ  both 
hands  in  pressing  into  his  mouth  the  con¬ 
tents  of  an  orange  ?  And  yet,  what  can  be 
done?  Water  is  not  to  be  had;  and  to  take 
a  glass  of  anything  stronger  at  such  a  time, 
would  scarcely  be  considered  decorous  now- 
a-days.  Formerly,  however,  it  was  not  so, 
and  the  portable  refreshment  case  was  com¬ 
monly  to  be  seen  beside  honorable  members 
while  engaged  in  these  lengthy  displays  of 
oratorical  power;  and  we  have  somewhere 
read,  though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact, 
that  wheu  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham  made 
his  memorable  speech  on  the  slave  trade, 
this  same  case  had  been  so  frequently  resort¬ 
ed  to,  that  when  at  length  the  orator  “im¬ 
plored  the  house  on  bended  knees,”  another 
lass  would  probably  have  been  fatal  alike  to 
is  eloquence  and  his  dignity,  and  have  sent 
him  still  lower  than  his  Knees  before  bis  au¬ 
dience. 

W^hen  the  house  is  as  tired  of  a  debate  as 
the  reader  probably  is  of  this  digression, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  signify  as  much  by 
loudly  calling  for  a  division.  The  cheers 
with  which  the  speakers  are  greeted,  are 
now  intermingled  with  cries  of  “  Divide,  di¬ 
vide,  divide ;”  and  when  the  bouse  becomes 
very  impatient,  the  calls  are  continued  even 
while  the  member  is  speaking.  Should  he 
happen  to  pause  for  a  moment  at  loss  for  a 
word,  or  to  refer  to  a  paper,  they  burst  out 
in  still  greater  number,  clipped  for  conveni¬ 
ence  to  “  ’vide,  ’vide,  ’vide,  ’vide,”  and  are 
often  accompanied  by  the  rattle  of  feet  and 
sticks  upon  the  floor.  This  soon  brings  the 
debate  to  a  close,  and  when  at  length  the  di¬ 
vision  is  at  hand,  the  speaker  rises  from  his 
chair,  and,  looking  op  towards  the  strangers’ 
gallery,  calls  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
“  Strangers  must  withdraw.’  Immediately 
this  order  is  given,  reporters,  strangers,  and 


all  besides  members  themselves,  are  hurried 
from  their  places  to  what  is  technically  call¬ 
ed  out  ‘  of  the  house,’  and  are  not  again  ad¬ 
mitted  till  the  division  has  been  taken,  and 
members  are  again  in  their  seats.  But, 
though  shut  out  and  prevented  from  seeing, 
we  will  yet  let  our  readers  know  how  the 
division  is  effected.  On  each  side  of  the 
house,  and  communicating  with  it  at  the  gang¬ 
way,  is  a  large  lobby — one  the  eastern,  the 
other  the  western  division  lobby.  In  divid¬ 
ing,  the  house  itself  is  entirely  cleared,  and 
the  members  move  into  these  lobbies,  those 
who  vote  ‘ay’  into  one,  those  who  vote  ‘no’ 
into  the  other.  Then,  as  they  re-enter  the 
house,  two  clerks  stationed  at  each  entrance, 
with  printed  alphabetical  lists  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  hands,  mark  off  the  name  of 
each  as  he  passes  on,  and  the  tellers  standing 
by  count  the  numbers.  When  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  passed  into  the  house,  the  tellers 
compare  their  numbers,  and  then  the  two 
who  have  the  majority  taking  the  right  and 
the  other  two  the  left,  they  advance  abreast 
towards  the  speaker,  making  three  slight 
bows  in  token  of  respect.  When  they  reach 
the  table,  they  deliver  their  numbers,  writ¬ 
ten  out  on  paper,  at  the  same  time  stating 
what  they  are.  The  slip  of  paper  is  then 
handed  to  the  speaker,  who,  rising  from  his 
chair,  announces  amidst  breathless  silence 
the  result  of  the  division — the  ayes,  so  many  : 
the  noes,  so  many ;  the  majority,  and  whe¬ 
ther  for  or  against  the  motion.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  all 
parties,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  pro¬ 
found  stillness  and  quiet  prevails  while  the 
announcement  is  being  made ;  but  the  words 
are  scarcely  out  of  the  speaker’s  mouth,  be¬ 
fore  the  victors  break  out  into  vehement  and 
uproarious  shouts  of  applause,  and  keep 
them  up  with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  triumph  alone  can  inspire ;  while  their 
now  vanquished  opponents  look  dejected  and 
woe-begone  iu  the  extreme.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  when  there  has  been  a  close  run,  and 
the  majority  is  unexpectedly  small,  both 
sides  set  up  a  sort  of  clmm  to  the  victory, 
and  shout  and  cheer  by  turns  for  the  space 
of  several  minutes. 

In  taking  the  sense  of  the  house  on  unim¬ 
portant  questions,  and  in  mere  matters  of 
routine,  no  division  of  course  takes  place. 
The  speaker  then  merely  rises  from  his  scat, 
and,  after  stating  the  question  in  proper 
form,  desires  “  as  many  as  are  of  that  opinion 
to  say  ay,”  and,  “  as  many  as  are  of  the  con- 
ti  ary  opinion  to  say  no  ;”  but  this  is  all  done 
I  with  such  rapidity,  that  strangers  can  seldom 
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catch  more  than  the  last  words  ay  and  no ; 
and,  before  they  are  well  aware  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done,  they  bear  the  speaker  again  declar¬ 
ing  that  “  the  ayes  have  it,”  or  “  the  noes 
have  it,”  and  see  that  the  house  has  passed 
on  to  other  business. 

The  old  practice  of  continuing  the  sittings 
till  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  is 
now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  for,  though 
something  like  it  several  times  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  session,  it  was  contrary  to  rule, 
and  the  house  was  professedly  working  over- 
Ume  to  expedite  the  dissolution.  Ordinarily, 
the  debates  are  either  closed  or  adjourn^ 
by  about  midnight ;  and  it  is  only  when,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  jocosely  expressed  it,  “  the  night 
is  young  and  the  house  is  fresh,”  that  honor¬ 
able  members  are  at  all  disposed  to  com¬ 
mence  any  business  which  is  likely  to  detain 
them  long.  Directly,  therefore,  the  division 
is  over  on  any  important  subject  which  has 
drawn  together  a  full  house,  or  directly  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  has  been  carried, 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  rise  and 
leave  the  house  in  a  body,  creating  no  small 
noise  and  commotion  as  they  go.  The  house 
is  not  entirely  deserted,  however  ;  there  are 
usually  some  twenty  or  thirty  members  left 
behind,  who  stay  to  clear  off  the  remaining 
orders  for  the  day,  it  being  a  standing  rule 
of  the  house,  that  all  notices  of  whatever 
kind  for  a  given  day  must  be  formally  dis¬ 
posed  of,  in  one  way  or  another,  at  the  time 
specified.  It  is  this  clearing  off  the  notices 
from  the  paper  which  gives  rise  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  singularly  short  speeches  we  generally 
see  at  the  end  of  the  regular  debates,  and 
which  forms  a  sort  of  tail-piece  to  the  news¬ 
paper  reports. 

Ah  !  “  the  newspaper  reports,”  a  word 
about  them  and  we  have  done.  It’s  pleasant 
to  look  over  the  papers  in  the  morning  after 
having  spent  the  night  in  the  house.  But 
how  great  the  discrepancy  between  what  you 
there  saw  and  heard,  and  what  you  now 
read.  Here,  for  example,  is  that  terrible 
speech  of  the  honorable  member  for  North 
Workshire.  For  a  full  hour  had  we  to  en¬ 
dure  the  infliction  of  his  insufferably  dull  and 
dreary  oratory,  and  that  too,  unfortunately, 
at  a  time  when,  like  another  wedding  guest, 
we  could  not  choose  but  hear,”  the  house 
being  so  nearly  empty,  that  all  the  noise  the 
members  present  could  make  did  not  suffice 
to  drown  the  drowsy  voice  still  drawling  in 
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our  ears.  Well,  here  is  that  speech  in  printi 
and,  besides  that  you  can  read  it  easily  in 
twenty  minutes,  it  really  is  a  very  tolerable 
production  —  sensible,  pertinent,  and  with 
some  point  in  it  too.  Whence  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  then  ?  Ask  a  reporter.  Then,  again, 
there  is  the  honorable  member  for  Top  pie- 
ton,  who,  as  he  usually  expresses  himself  in 
somewhat  lengthy  and  complicated  senten¬ 
ces,  finds  great  difficulty  at  times  in  getting 
fairly  to  the  end  of  them  ;  and,  occasionally, 
after  backing  and  floundering  about  for  a 
while  in  the  endeavor  to  escape  from  one  of 
these  verbal  intricacies,  gives  the  matter  up 
as  hopeless,  and  bolts  to  the  beginning  of  a 
fresh  sentence— even  he  becomes  quite  a  re¬ 
spectable  speaker  in  the  hands  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  press.  His  speech,  here,  in 
the  newspaper,  reads  as  smoothly  and  even¬ 
ly  as  you  could  desire ;  there  is  not  a  single 
broken  or  unfinished  sentence  throughout, 
and  all  the  painful  embarrassment,  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  tedious  repetitions  of  its  delivery, 
give  place  to  a  steady  and  sustained  flow  of 
language  such  as  no  one  could  object  to. 
Two  thirds  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  par¬ 
liament  are  similarly  metamorphosed  ;  they 
are  corrected  and  condensed,  and  become  so 
improved  in  character,  that  even  the  makers 
of  them  must  sometimes  fail  to  recognize 
their  own  productions.  And  yet,  perhaps,  it 
is  not  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  report  that 
the  greatest  discrepancy  between  the  spoken 
and  the  printed  speech  is  observable  after 
all,  but  further  on  where  ‘he’  (Mr.  Smith) 
becomes  ‘  I,’  and  the  whole  speech  runs  on 
in  the  first  person.  Not  that  the  speeches 
are  badly  reported  either ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  reporters,  in  the  main,  do  their  work  ad¬ 
mirably  ;  every  word  of  the  best  speakers, 
every  nice  turn  and  variety  of  expression,  is 
seiz^  and  reproduced  in  print  with  the 
greatest  accuracy ;  but  the  accompaniments 
of  the  speech  are  all  awanting — the  eager 
listening  assembly — the  alternate  calm  and 
storm  amidst  which  the  speech  is  delivered 
— the  flashing  eye  and  distended  nostril  of 
the  speaker— ^is  lofty  tone  and  bearing — his 
expressive  action  and  vehement  delivery, 
which  lend  such  additional  point  and  force 
to  the  language  he  employs,  transcend  alike 
the  reporter’s  and  the  printer’s  art,  and  can 
neither  be  adequately  described  nor  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  printed  page. 
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Nicholas  Pocssin  was  born  at  Andelys, 
in  Normandy,  in  June,  1693.  His  father, 
Jean  Poussin,  bad  served  in  the  regiment  of 
Tauannes  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX., 
Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV.,  without  having 
risen  to  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  lieu¬ 
tenant.  Happening  to  meet  in  the  town  of 
Vernon  a  rich  and  handsome  young  widow, 
Jean  Poussin  married  her,  left  the  service, 
and  retired  with  his  wife  to  the  pleasant  vil¬ 
lage  of  Andelys,  where,  in  a  year  after¬ 
wards,  Nicholas  was  bom.  His  childhood 
resembled  that  of  many  other  great  painters. 
Whitewashed  walls  scribbled  over  witli  land¬ 
scapes — school-books  defaced  with  sketches, 
which  thtn  drew  down  anger  and  reproof  on 
the  idle  student,  but  which  now  would  form 
precious  gems  in  many  a  rich  museum — these 
were  the  early  evidences  of  Poussin’s  genius. 
He  was  treated  severely  by  his  father,  who 
thought  that  every  vigorous,  well-made  boy 
ought  of  necessity  to  become  a  soldier — 
secretly  consoled  and  encouraged  by  bis 
mother,  who  loved  him  with  an  almost  idol¬ 
atrous  affection,  and  who  approved  of  his 
ursuits,  not  from  any  abstract  love  of  art, 
ut  because  she  thought  the  profession  of 
painting  might  be  pursued  by  her  darling 
without  obliging  him  to  leave  his  home. 

It  happened  that  the  painter,  Quintin 
Varin,  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
elder  Poussin.  Somewhat  reluctantly,  the 
ex-lieutenant  gave  his  son  permission  to 
study  the  first  principles  of  painting  under 
their  friend.  The  boy’s  first  attempts  were 
water-color  landscapes,  his  very  straitened 
finances  not  allowing  him  to  use  oils.  His 
subjects  were  the  beautiful  scenes  around 
Andelys ;  and,  despite  of  his  inexperience, 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  transfer  the  living 
poetry  of  the  scenery  to  his  canvas,  that  his 
master  one  day  said  to  him  :  “Nicholas,  why 
have  you  deceived  me  ? — you  must  have 
learned  painting  before.” 

“  I  assure  you  I  have  not.” 

Then,”  said  Varin,  “  I  am  not  fit  to  be 
thy  master.  There  is  a  revelation  of  genius 
io  thy  lightest  touch  to  which  1  have  never 
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attained.  I  should  but  cloud  thy  destiny 
in  seeking  to  instruct  thee.  Go  to  Paris, 
dear  boy ;  there  thou  wilt  achieve  both  fame 
and  fortune.” 

The  advice  was  followed,  and  with  a  light 
purse,  and  a  still  lighter  heart,  Nicholas  Pous¬ 
sin  arrived  in  Paris.  He  bore  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  from  Varin  to  the  Flemish  painter 
Ferdinand  Elle,  who  consented  to  receive 
him  as  a  pupil  for  the  payment  of  three  livres 
a  month. 

There  were  already  a  dozen  young  people 
in  the  studio.  When  their  new  companion 

f'oined  them,  they  amused  themselves  by 
aughing  at  him,  and  playing  off  practical 
jokes  at  his  expense,  which  at  first  he  bore 
with  good-humor.  It  happened,  however, 
one  morning,  that  on  examining  his  slender 
purse,  he  found  that  its  contents  had  fallen 
to  zero;  and  this  unpleasant  circumstance 
caused  him,  no  doubt,  to  feel  in  an  irritable 
state  of  mind.  On  reaching  the  studio,  and 
just  as  he  entered  the  door,  he  was  inundat¬ 
ed  by  the  contents  of  a  bucket  of  water, 
which  one  of  hb  companions  had  suspended 
over  the  door,  and  managed  to  overturn  on 
the  head  of  Nicholas.  Furious  at  this  un¬ 
expected  douche,  be  flew  at  its  unlucky  con¬ 
triver,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  beating.  There 
were  three  other  lads  in  the  studio ;  they  all 
attacked  Nicholas,  who,  however,  proved 
more  than  their  match,  overthrowing  two  of 
his  assailants,  and  obliging  the  third  to  fly. 

After  this  occurrence,  Poussin  became 
free  from  the  petty  annoyances  which  he  had 
hitherto  endured  ;  but  he  found  no  friend  in 
the  studio  of  Ferdinand  Elle,  and  be  felt,  be¬ 
sides,  that  he  was  losing  his  time,  and  learn¬ 
ing  nothing  from  that  painter.  These  rea¬ 
sons  determined  him  one  day  to  write  a  re¬ 
spectful  letter  to  bis  master,  declining  fur¬ 
ther  attendance  at  the  studio;  and  then, 
furnished  with  little  of  this  world’s  goods, 
besides  some  pencils  and  paper,  he  set  out, 
very  literally,  “  to  seek  his  fortune.” 

It  was  then  the  beginning  of  summer ; 
everything  in  nature  looked  lovely  and  glad 
and  Poussin  insensibly  wandered  on,  until  he 
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found  himself  in  a  fresh  green  meadow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Marne.  He  lay  down  un¬ 
der  the  shade  of  an  osier  thicket,  and  pre¬ 
sently  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
young  man  about  his  own  age,  who  was  bu¬ 
sily  employed  in  fishing.  Nicholas  watched 
him  for  some  time,  and  then  said  :  “  May  I 
remark,  that  the  bait  you  are  using  does  not 
appear  suited  to  this  river  ?” 

“ Very  likely,”  replied  the  stranger;  “I 
am  but  an  inexperienced  fisher,  and  will  feel 
greatly  obliged  by  your  advice.” 

Poussin  then  arranged  the  line,  put  on  a 
fresh  bait,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  fine  perch 
was  landed  on  the  grass. 

“  Many  thanks  for  your  assistance,”  said 
the  young  man ;  “  will  you  do  me  the  favor 
to  join  in  my  repast  ?” 

It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Nicholas  had  had  no  breakfast.  He  there¬ 
fore  gladly  consented  ;  and  the  angler,draw- 
ing  from  his  fish-basket  a  large  slice  of  sa¬ 
vory  pie,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  flask  of  wine, 
they  made  a  hearty  meal  together. 

After  the  fashion  of  the  days  of  chivalry, 
the  two  knights-errant  told  each  other  their 
names  and  histories.  The  stranger,  whose 
name  was  Ilaoul,  was  a  young  man  of  consi¬ 
derable  property.  His  parents,  living  in 
Poitou,  sent  him  to  finish  bis  education  and 
to  polish  his  manners  by  frequenting  fashion¬ 
able  society  in  Paris  ;  but  his  tastes  were 
simple,  his  habits  retiring,  and  he  had  not 
met  amongst  the  rich  and  noble  any  who 
pleased  him  so  well  as  the  poor  penniless 

gainter.  With  cordial  frankness,  he  pressed 
iicholas  to  take  up  his  abode  with  him  in 
Paris,  and  promised  to  advance  him  in  the 
study  of  his  art. 

The  offer  was  accepted  as  freely  as  it  was 
made,  and  Nicholas  Poussin  was  thus  enabled 
to  pursue  with  ardor  the  noble  studies  to 
which  his  life  was  henceforth  devoted,  free 
from  those  petty  cares  and  sordid  anxieties 
which  so  often  clog  the  wings  of  genius. 
By  the  interest  of  Raoul,  many  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  paintings,  including  the  unique 
one  of  Segnier,  were  opened  to  him.  Be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  a  brother  student, 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  he  joined  him  for  a 
time  in  receiving  instruction  from  Lallemand, 
until,  perceiving  that  that  painter  was  no  more 
capable  of  teaching  him  than  Ferdinand 
Elle  had  been,  be  left  bis  studio,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  severe  and  solitary  study. 

At  twenty  years  of  age,  Nicholas  Poussin 
steadily  renounced  every  species  of  youthful 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  that  be  might  pur¬ 
sue  his  one  noble  object.  He  rose  at  day¬ 


break,  and  regularly  retired  to  rest  at  nine 
o’clock.  During  the  winter  months,  he  spent 
the  early  hours  of  the  day  in  studying  Greek 
and  Latin  under  an  old  priest,  who  loved  him 
and  taught  him  gratuitously.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  painting,  and 
the  evenings  to  short  visits  amongst  the 
friends  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by 
the  active  kindness  of  Raoul.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  he  loved  to  spend  occasionally  a  long 
bright  day  in  rambling  through  the  beautifm 
scenery  of  Auteuil,  taking  sketches  while  bis 
friend  fished.  The  extent  of  their  innocent 
dissipation  consisted  in  dining  at  some  rural 
hostelry  on  the  produce  of  the  morning’s 
sport,  washed  down  with  a  temperate  modi¬ 
cum  of  wine.  Thus  pleasantly  and  profitably 
passed  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Raoul 
was  called  to  his  home.  . 

Despite  of  the  excuses  and  remonstrances 
of  Poussin,  bis  friend  insisted  on  his  accom¬ 
panying  him  to  Poitou,  assuring  him  of  a 
hearty  welcome  from  his  own  parents.  From 
Raoul’s  father,  indeed,  the  young  painter  re¬ 
ceived  it ;  but  his  mother  was  a  proud,  ill- 
tempered  woman,  who  affected  to  despise  a 
dauber  of  canvas,  and  treated  her  son’s 
friend  as  a  sort  of  valet  attached  to  his  ser¬ 
vice.  In  short,  she  heaped  insults  on  the 
young  man,  which  even  his  love  for  Raoul 
could  not  force  him  to  endure  ;  and  in  order 
to  escape  the  affectionate  solicitations  of  his 
friend,  he  set  out  secretly  one  morning  alone 
and  on  foot. 

Weary,  penniless,  and  attacked  with  in¬ 
ward  inflammation,  he  at  length  reached 
Paris.  Philippe  de  Champagne  received  him, 
and  watched  over  him  like  a  brother  until  he 
recovered.  A  great  degree  of  weakness  and 
languor  still  depressed  him  ;  the  air  of  Paris 
weighed  on  him  like  lead.  He  sighed  for  his 
native  breeze  at  Andelys,  and  still  more  for 
his  mother’s  embrace — his  good  and  tender 
mother,  whose  letters  to  him  were  so  often 
rendered  almost  illegible  by  her  tears,  and 
whose  memory  had  been  his  sweetest  com¬ 
fort  during  the  weary  nights  of  sickness. 

He  set  out  on  his  journey  with  six  livres 
in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  earned  by  paint¬ 
ing  a  bunch  of  hats  on  the  sign-post  of  a 
hatter,  and  arrived  safely  at  home.  Soon 
afterwards,  his  father  died,  and  Nicholas  de¬ 
termined  never  again  to  leave  his  mother. 
She,  tender  woman  that  she  was,  grieved 
for  a  husband  who  had  rarely  shown  her  any 
kindness,  and  who,  in  his  hard  selfishness, 
had  now  left  her  totally  destitute.  All  the 
money  she  had  brought  him  as  her  dowry, 
he,  unknown  to  her,  had  sunk  on  an  annuity 
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OD  bis  own  life,  and  nothing  now  remained 
for  her  but  the  devoted  love  of  her  only  son. 

This,  however,  was  a  “  goodly  heritage.” 
Those  who  zealously  try  to  ful61  their  duty, 
may  be  assured  that  a  kind  Providence  will 
assist  their  efforts  ;  and  Nicholas  succeeded 
for  some  time  in  maintaining  his  mother  by 
the  sale  of  water-color  paintings  for  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  a  convent  chapel.  At  length,  this 
resource  failed  ;  and  the  ardent  young 
painter  determined  to  relinquish  all  his 
bright  visions,  and  learn  some  manual  trade, 
when  his  mother  was  seized  with  illness, 
and,  despite  of  his  anxious  care,  died. 

No  motive  now  detained  him  at  Andelys. 
The  sale  of  his  slender  possessions  there  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  a  little  money  ;  and,  partly 
in  order  to  assuage  bis  grief  for  bis  mother, 
partly  to  see  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
he  determined  to  go  to  Italy. 

Rome  was  naturally  the  goal  of  his  steps, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  was  not  destined  to 
reach  it.  On  arriving  at  Florence,  he  met 
with  an  accidental  hurt,  which  conhned  him 
to  a  lodging  for  a  month,  and  when  he  was 
cured,  left  him  almost  penniless.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  dispose  of  the  sketches  which 
he  drew  for  his  daily  bread,  he  determined 
to  retrace  his  steps.  Arrived  at  Paris  he 
was  once  more  received  by  his  faithful 
friend,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  by  him 
introduced  to  Duchesne,  who  was  then  paint¬ 
ing  the  ornaments  of  the  Luxembourg,  and 
who  engaged  both  the  young  men  as  his 
assistants. 

This  promised  to  be  a  durable  and  profit¬ 
able  engagement:  but  Duchesne,  who  had 
but  little  pretension  to  genius,  soon  grew 
jealous  of  his  young  companions,  and  seized 
the  first  pretext  for  dismissing  them. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Jesuits  of  Paris 
celebrated  the  canonization  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  St.  Francis  Xavie^.  For  this  occasion, 
Poussin  executed  six  water-color  pictures, 
representing  the  principal  events  in  the  lives 
of  these  two  personages.  The  merit  of  these 
works  attracted  the  attention  of  Signor 
Marini,  a  distinguished  courtier  of  the  day. 
He  was  attached  to  the  suit  of  Marie  de 
Medicis,  and  held  a  high  place  amongst  the 
literary  and  artistic,  as  well  as  gay  circles  of 
the  court ;  bis  notice  was  therefore  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  artist,  who  by  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  amongst  the  great,  the  learned,  and 
the  gay. 

Wisely  did  he  take  advantage  of  mixing  in 
this  society  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  and  to  satisfy  that  craving  for 
enlightenment  which  he  felt  equally  when 


rambling  in  the  fields,  standing  at  his  easel, 
or  sitting  as  a  timid  listener  in  the  splendid 
saloons  of  Signor  Marini. 

This  pleasant  life  lasted  for  a  year ;  Marini 
was  bis  Mecsenas ;  orders  for  paintings  flowed 
in  on  him  ;  and  when,  in  1625,  his  patron 
went  to  Rome  to  visit  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
Poussin  would  have  accompanied  him,  but 
for  an  honorable  dread  of  breaking  some  en¬ 
gagements  which  be  had  made.  Amongst 
others,  he  had  to  finish  a  large  piece  repre¬ 
senting  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  undertaken 
for  the  guild  of  goldsmiths,  who  presented 
every  year  a  picture  to  Notre-Dame. 

Marini  tried  in  vain  to  shake  his  resolu¬ 
tion.  Nicholas  Poussin  had  pledged  his 
word,  and  nothing  could  make  him  break  it 
— not  even  the  advantage  of  accomplishing, 
in  the  company  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
generous  Italian,  that  journey  to  Rome 
which  had  always  formed  bis  most  cherished 
day-dream.  The  following  year,  Poussin 
went  to  Rome,  and,  to  bis  great  sorrow, 
found  his  kind  patron  suffering  from  a 
malady  which  speedily  terminated  his  life. 
Thus  was  the  painter  once  more  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  in  a  city  where  he  was  a 
stranger ;  but  his  was  not  a  nature  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  adversity.  There  was  something 
grand  in  the  serenity  with  which  he  spent 
days  in  examining  the  wondrous  statues  of 
the  olden  time,  while  a  cheerless  attic  was 
his  lodging,  and  his  dinner  depended  on  the 
generosity  of  a  printseller  for  whom  he 
worked  occasionally,  and  who  was  not  al¬ 
ways  in  the  humor  to  advance  money. 

Many  years  afterwards,  Poussin,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  this  period,  said  to  Chantilon  :  “  I  have 
sometimes  gone  to  bed  without  having  tasted 
food  since  the  morning,  not  because  1  had  no 
means  of  paying  at  a  hostel — although  that 
also  has  befallen  me  at  times — but  because, 
after  having  my  soul  filled  with  the  glorious 
beauty  of  ancient  art,  I  could  not  endure  to 
mingle  in  the  low,  sordid  scenes  of  a  cheap 
eating-house.  Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  do  so,  for  my  heart  was  too  full  to 
allow  me  to  feel  hunger.” 

Poussin  studied  nature  with  a  minuteness 
that  often  exposed  him  to  raillery.  When¬ 
ever  be  made  a  country  excursion,  he  brought 
back  a  bag  filled  with  pebbles  and  mosses, 
whose  various  tints  and  forms  he  afterwards 
studied  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  Vig- 
nuel  de  Marville  asked  him  one  day  how  he 
bad  reached  so  high  a  rank  among  the  OTeat 
painters.  **  I  tried  to  neglect  nothing,  ’  re¬ 
plied  Poussin. 

True,  indeed,  he  had  neglected  nothing. 
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He  g^ve  hU  days  and  nights  to  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  various  sciences.  He  understood 
anatomy  better  than  any  surgeon  of  his  time ; 
he  knew  history  like  a  Benedictine,  and  the 
antiquiues  of  Rome  as  a  botanist  does  his 
favorite  flora.  But  architecture  was  the  art 
which  he  esteemed  most  essential  to  a 
painter ;  and  accordingly  hU  landscapes 
abound  in  exquisite  delineations  of  buildings. 

His  veneration  for  the  works  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  was  very  great.  We  And  him,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  M.  de  Chantilon,  request¬ 
ing  that  a  painting  which  he  sent  might  not 
be  placed  in  the  same  room  with  one  of 
Raphael’s — “lest  the  contrast  might  ruin 
mine,  and  cause  whatever  little  beauty  it  has 
to  vanish.” 

He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Domenichino, 
and  copied  many  of  his  works.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  as  he  was  in  a  chapel  busily 
employed  in  copying  a  painting  by  that  mas¬ 
ter,  be  saw  a  feeble  old  man  tottering  slowly 
towards  him,  leaning  on  a  crutch.  The  visi¬ 
tor,  without  ceremony,  sealed  himself  on  the 
painter’s  stool,  and  began  deliberately  to  ex¬ 
amine  his  work.  Poussin  greatly  disliked 
inquisitive  critics,  and  now  feeling  annoyed, 
be  began  to  put  up  his  pallet,  and  to  prepare 
for  leaving. 

“  You  don’t  like  visitors,  young  man,”  said 
the  old  man,  smiling.  “  Neither  did  I.  But 
when  I  was  your  age,  and,  like  you,  copying 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  if  one  of  them 
had  come  to  look  over  my  shoulder,  and  see 
bow  1  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  form 
which  he  had  created,  1  would  not  for  that 
have  put  away  my  pallet,  but  1  would  gladly 
have  sought  his  counsel.”  And  wbue  he 
spoke  the  handle  of  his  crutch  was  rubbing 
agtunst  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

“  Signor,  are  you  mad  ?”  exclaimed  Pous¬ 
sin,  seizing  the  offending  crutch. 

‘‘  So  they  say,  my  child ;  but  ’tis  not  true. 
No,  no ;  Domenichino  is  not  mad,  and  can 
still  give  good  advice.” 

“  Domenichino  1  what !  the  great  Domen¬ 
ichino  ?” 

“  The  poor  Domenichino.  Yes,  you  see 
him  such  as  years  and  grief  have  made  him. 
He  has  come,  young  man,  to  counsel  you  not 
to  follow  in  his  track,  if  you  wish  to  gain 
fortune  and  renown.  That,”  he  continued, 
pointing  to  bis  own  painting,  “  is  true  and 
conscientious  art.  Well,  it  leads  to  the  alms¬ 
house.  I  see  that  you  have  the  power  to 
become  a  great  artist.  Change  your  place ; 
be  extravagant,  capricious,  unnatural,  and 
then  you  will  succeed.” 

One  may  fancy  the  feelings  of  Poussin  at 


bearing  these  words.  He  told  Domenichino 
that  he  was  ready  to  sacriflee  everything  to 
the  love  of  true  art,  and  respectfully  accom¬ 
panied  him  home. 

From  that  time  until  Zampieri’s  death, 
Poussin  was  bis  friend  and  pupil.  He  after¬ 
wards  paid  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
painter’s  memory,  by  causing  bis  picture  of 
the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  which  had 
been  thrown  aside  in  a  granary,  to  be  placed 
opposite  to  the  Tranejiguration  of  Raphael. 

By  degrees,  the  marvellous  talent  of 
Poussin  became  known,  and  orders  for  paint¬ 
ings  flowed  in  on  him.  He  might  have  be¬ 
come  rich,  but  he  cared  not  for  wealth,  and 
was  perhaps  the  only  arUst  that  ever 
thought  his  works  too  highly  paid  for.  On 
one  occasion,  being  sent  one  hundred  crowns 
for  a  picture,  he  returned  fifty. 

Cardinal  Mancini  pmd  him  a  visit  one 
evening,  and  when  he  was  going  away, 
Poussin  attended  him  with  a  lantern  to  the 
outer  gate,  and  opened  it  himself.  “  I  pity 
you,”  said  the  Cardinal,  “  for  not  having 
even  one  man-servant.”  “  And  1  pity  your 
eminence  for  having  so  many.” 

In  his  days  of  adversity,  Poussin  had  been 
kindly  received  and  nursed  in  the  house  of  a 
M.  Dugbet,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards 
married.  She  was  a  simple,  kind-hearted 
woman,  and  fondly  attached  to  her  husband, 
who  appreciated  her  good  qualities,  and 
always  treated  her  with  affection,  although 
she  probably  never  inspired  him  with  ardent 
love.  Some  years  after  their  marriage,  not 
having  any  children,  Poussin  adopted  his 
wife’s  younger  brother,  Gaspard  Dughet, 
who,  under  nis  instructions,  became  a  painter 
of  considerable  merit.  The  remainder  of 
Poussin’s  life  was  singularly  prosperous. 
He  conUnued  to  reside  at  Rome  until  sum¬ 
moned  to  return  to  France  by  Louis  XIII., 
wbo,  finding  that  several  invitations  to  that 
effect,  conveyed  through  ambassadors,  failed 
to  bring  back  Poussin,  did  him  the  honor  to 
write  him  an  autograph  letter,  entreating  his 
presence.  The  painter  obeyed  the  flattering 
summons,  but  unwillingly.  He  felt  that  be 
was  sacrificing  his  independence  to  the 
splendid  bondage  of  a  court,  and  he  often 
remembered  with  fond  regret,  “the  peace 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  little  home.” 

Two  years  he  resided  at  court,  tasting  the 
sweets  and  bitters  of  ambition — the  caresses 
of  a  powerful  king,  and  a  still  more  powerful 
cardinal — mingled  with  the  envious  intrigues 
and  malicious  detraction  of  jealous  rivals. 
Poussin  loved  not  such  a  life ;  his  free  spirit 
languished,  his  noble  heart  was  pained  ;  and 
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in  1642,  h«  requested  and  obtained  leave  to 
visit  Italy,  promising,  however,  to  return. 

The  death  of  Louis  and  Richelieu,  which 
took  place  within  a  short  period  of  each 
other,  released  Poussin  from  his  pledge. 
From  that  time,  he  constantly  resided  at 
Rome,  and  executed  his  greatest  works. 
Amonmt  these  may  be  named :  R$bteca, 
The  Seven  Sacraments,  The  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  Moses  striking  the  Rock,  Jesus 
healing  the  Blind,  and  the  Four  Seatons, 
each  being  represented  by  a  subject  from 
sacred  history.  All  these,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  The  Seven  Sacraments,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Louvre. 

Poussin  died  at  Rome  in  1665.  His  wife 
had  expired  a  short  time  before,  and  grief  for 


the  loss  of  this  fond  and  faithful  partner 
broke  down  his  energies  and  hastened  his 
decease. 

“  Her  death,”  he  wrote,  “  has  left  me 
alone  in  the  world,  laden  with  years,  611ed 
with  infirmities,  a  stranger  and  without 
friends.”  Ail  those  whom  he  loved  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him  to  their  tombs,  and  the  only  rela¬ 
tive  at  his  death*  bed  was  an  avaricious 
nephew,  eager  to  seize  his  possessions. 

The  name  of  Nicholas  Poussin  will  never 
die.  He  was  the  first  great  French  painter; 
and  in  him  were  united  what,  unhappily,  are 
often  dissevered,  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
head  and  of  the  heart — the  lofty  genius  of 
the  artist  with  the  humble  piety  of  the 
Christian. 


From  tko  qnartorly  Roviov. 


METEORS,  AEROLITES 

In  former  articles  of  this  Journal  we 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  those  pecu¬ 
liar  characters  which  designate  the  phy¬ 
sical  science  of  our  own  time,  and  which 
have  mainly  contributed  to  its  astonishing 
progress  during  the  last  half-century.  Such 
are,  first,  the  higher  principles  of  inquiry 
into  nature ;  involving  in  the  case  of  each 
particular  science  the  action  of  elements 
heretofore  unknown,  and  the  establishment 
of  laws  more  general  and  profound  than  any 
before  recognized : — secondly,  the  infinite 
increase  of  exactness  required  and  obtained 
in  all  the  methods  of  research,  whether  by 
observation  or  experiment : — and,  thirdly, 
the  ijntimate  connection  established  amongst 
different  sciences — affording  new  illustrations 
to  each — and  tending  towards  those  great 
generalizations  which  it  b  the  object  of  all  | 


*  1.  Recherekes  sur  ks  EtoiUs  FUantes.  Par 
MM.  Coalvier-Oravier  et  Saigey.  Introduction  Hia- 
torique.  Paria  1847. 

2.  Catalogs  of  Observations  of  Lumino%^s  Me¬ 
teors.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S., 
Savilian  Profeeaor  of  Geometry,  Oxford.  In  Re¬ 
ports  of  British  Jssoeiation,  for  1847,  1848,  1849, 
1850,  1841. 

8.  Humboldts  Cosmos.  Translated  under  the 
Buperintendeoee  of  Lieut  CoL  Sabine.  YoL  L 
Section  on  Aerolites 
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philosophy  to  obtain,  not  solely  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  theory,  but  also  for  the  most  va¬ 
rious  and  valuable  application  to  the  uses 
of  man.  We  now  revert  to  these  character¬ 
istic  dbtinctions,  because  .they  are,  ail  and 
each,  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  us — one  of  the  most  recent  departments 
of  physical  knowledge,  and  hitherto  very 
slenderly  provided  with  facts  fitted  for  the 
establishment  of  general  laws  ;  but  gradually 
moulding  itself  into  the  forms  of  a  science, 
and  acquiring  connections  with  other  branches 
of  general  physics,  which  every  day  tends 
to  make  closer  and  of  higher  interest. 

In  every  age  of  the  world,  and  in  eveiy 
region  of  it,  there  have  been  witnessed, 
amidst  the  more  constant  aspects  and  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  heavens,  those  strangely  irre¬ 
gular  and  vagrant  lights,  those  "  fiery  shapes 
and  burning  cressets,”  which  suddenly  kindle 
I  into  brightness  above  us,  and  as  suddenly 
are  lost  again  in  darkness.  Sometimes  seen 
as  globes  of  light  in  rapid  movement — much 
more  frequently  under  the  aspect  and  name 
of  falling  or  shooting  stars,  and  these  occa¬ 
sionally  even  crowding  certain  parts  of  the 
sky  by  their  number — such  appearances  in 
former  times  were  regarded  either  with  dull 
amazement,  or  with  superstitious  awe  as  the 
omens  of  approaching  events.  Throughout 
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all  ages,  moreover,  reports  have  existed  of 
masses  of  stone  of  various  sizes  falling  from 
the  sky,  preceded  by  vivid  light  and  explo* 
sion  ;  and  these  occurrences,  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  have  in  all  former  times,  and  by  every 
people,  been  similarly  made  the  subject  of 
superstitious  belief.  The  Ancyle  or  sacred 
shield  of  Numa,  the  holy  Kaaba  of  Mecca, 
the  sword  of  the  Mongolian  Emperor,  and 
the  great  stone  of  the  pyramid  at  Cholula 
in  Mexico,  have  all  the  same  history  annexed 
to  them.  They  fell  from  heaven,  and  were 
venerated  in  their  presumed  divine  origin. 
These  falling  stones,  however,  though  more 
wonderful  in  many  respects,  were  much  less 
frequent  than  the  meteoric  lights  which 
blazed  before  the  eyes  of  nations ;  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  very  vaguely  record¬ 
ed.  As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  half-century  that  science  has 
fully  admitted  them  within  her  pale — reluc¬ 
tantly,  it  may  almost  be  said,  as  well  as  tar¬ 
dily  ;  and  resting  even  more  on  proofs  fur¬ 
nished  by’  the  physical  characters  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  bodies,  than  on  the  historical  evidence  of 
their  descent. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  these  Aerolites,  or  falling  stones,  that 
we  owe  the  zealous  scientific  research  which 
has  since  been  given  to  the  subject  of  me¬ 
teors.  However  wonderful  these  phenome¬ 
na  might  be  in  themselves,  their  aspects  and 
periods  were  seemingly  so  irregular  as  to 
render  them  insusceptible  of  that  classifica¬ 
tion  of  facts  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
science.  The  untutored  gaze  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  was  for  ages  as  productive  of  results  as 
the  observation  of  the  naturalist;  and  until 
very  recently  the  theories  of  the  latter  scarce¬ 
ly  went  beyond  certain  vague  notions  of  in¬ 
flammable  gases  or  electrical  actions  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  bog-vapor  kindled  above 
the  earth,  instead  of  on  its  surface — and, 
yet  more,  the  phenomenon  of  lightning  in 
its  various  forms — offered  explanations  just 
plausible  enough  to  check  further  investiga- 
lion;  and  when  Franklin  (now  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago)  first  drew  electrical 
sparks  from  a  thunder-cloud,  ii  seemed  as  if 
a  suSicient  cause  for  meteoric  appearances 
bad  been  fully  obtained.  Yet,  though  the 
dominion  of  this  great  element  of  Electricity 
has  been  extending  itself  to  our  knowledge 
ever  since,  we  shall  presently  see  that  other 
causes  are  here  concerned  ;  and  that  we  must 
carry  our  speculations  still  higher,  before  we 
can  compass  all  the  facts  which  modern  ob¬ 
servation  has  placed  before  us. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  how  much  the 
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admission  of  the  fact,  that  Meteors  are  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  the  precipitation  of 
stones  or  earthy  and  metallic  matters  from 
the  sky,  affected  every  part  of  this  inquiry. 
And  when  Chemistry  intervened,  disclosing 
the  singular  and  very  similar  composition  of 
the  bodies  thus  strangely  conveyed  to  us,  it 
became  obvious  that  new  elements  were  con¬ 
cerned,  of  which  science  was  required  to 
take  larger  cognizance.  About  the  same 
period,  research  was  more  exactly  applied 
to  determine  the  height,  velocity,  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  meteors,  and  especially  of  falling 
stars,  while  luminous  to  the  eye  ;  the  results 
of  which  inquiry,  though  embarrassed  by 
various  difficulties,  tended  yet  further  to  re¬ 
move  their  physical  causes  beyond  the  region 
of  our  globe,  by  showing  their  elevation 
above  the  atmosphere,  their  vast  rapidity  of 
passage  through  space,  and  lines  of  move¬ 
ment  involving  other  forces  than  that  of  sim¬ 
ple  gravitation  towards  the  earth.  And 
when  to  such  researches  were  added,  more 
recently,  certain  remarkable  facts  as  to  the 
periodicity  of  falling  stars,  the  inquiry  as¬ 
sumed  at  once  a  cotinical  character,  associ¬ 
ating  itself  with  some  of  the  movements  and 
higher  laws  of  the  planetary  system. 

We  have  sketched  this  preliminary  out¬ 
line  of  the  subject,  from  a  feeling  of  the  in¬ 
terest  which  ever  attaches  to  the  successive 
stages  of  a  new  science — those  steps  by 
which  we  ascend  from  the  rude,  doubtful,  or 
superstitious  record  of  isolated  facts,  to  the 
al^lute  proof,  the  classification  of  phenom¬ 
ena,  and  the  determination  of  the  physical 
laws  which  govern  them.  Such  notices  are 
not  more  instructive  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  material  world  than  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  man  himself,  thus  advancing  in 
knowledge  and  power  amidst  the  elements 
which  surround  him.* 

Though  the  subject  of  Meteors  was  thus 
brought  within  the  domain  of  science,  the 
difficulty  remained  of  giving  any  classifica¬ 
tion  to  the  phenomena,  on  which  to  base  in¬ 
quiry  into  their  causes  and  physical  connec¬ 
tions.  On  what  principle  was  it  possible  to 
arrange  appearances  so  vague  and  various  in 
time,  place,  magnitude,  and  brilliancy  ?  The 
simplest  diviuon  is  the  only  one  yet  admissi¬ 
ble  ;  expressing  little  more  than  those  ex¬ 
ternal  aspects  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  without  reference  to  the  physical 
causes  which  are  doubtless  concerned  in  their 

*  It  has  been  well  said  by  Laplace,  ‘  La  conoais- 
eance  de  la  tiUihode  qui  a  guide  rbomme  de  geoia 
n’eet  pas  moins  utile  au  progrt»  de  la  BcieDce^  at 
m6me  h  sa  propre  gloire,  qua  sea  dcoouvertea* 
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▼arieties.  First  in  order  we  have  the  globes 
or  balls  of  light  {bolides),  appearing  suddenly, 
and  having  certain  physical  characters,  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  advert.  Secondly, 
falling  or  shooting  stars  {itoiles  filantes),  seen 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  but  more 
numerously  at  certain  periods,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  under  the  clear  skies  of  tropical  re¬ 
gions.  Thirdly,  Aerolites,  or  meteoric  stones, 
differing  greatly  in  size  and  form,  but  with 
various  characters  showing  a  common  origin, 
and  this  wholly  alien  to  the  planet  on  which 
they  fall. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  meteors,  and  the  objects  thus  far  de¬ 
fined,  it  was  natural  to  recur  to  history  and 
tradition  for  evidences  of  similar  phenomena 
in  prior  ages.  This  research,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  was  fertile  of  curious  re¬ 
sults — derived  as  well  from  the  classic  wri¬ 
ters  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  from  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  dark  ages  and  of  every  interve¬ 
ning  century  to  our  own  time.  The  most 
remote  regions,  as  well  as  periods,  contributed 
to  this  testimony — the  facts  sometimes  color¬ 
ed  by  superstition,  sometimes  obscured  by  im¬ 
perfect  report ;  but  numerous  and  exact 
enough  for  comparison  with  our  own  obser¬ 
vations,  and  giving  full  proof  of  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  the  phenomena  throughout.  Poetry 
naturally  busied  itself  with  these  vagrant 
lights  of  heaven,  and  we  might  cite  various 
passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
which,  though  in  some  part  ambiguous  from 
the  association  of  lightning  with  meteoric 
appearances,  yet  manifestly  include  the  latter 
in  their  appeal  to  the  imagination.*  The 
historians  of  antiquity  denote  them  in  more 
or  less  detail,  and  with  various  degrees  of 
belief.  The  naturalists  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  Seneca  and  Pliny, 
have  not  only  left  descriptions  copious  enough 
to  identify  all  the  appearances  with  those  of 
our  own  time,  but  have  here  and  there  offer¬ 
ed  suggestions  as  to  natural  causes  which  are 
fairly  Omissible  among  the  hypotheses  of 
more  recent  date. 

But  the  highest  interest  in  these  records  of 
past  times  attaches  itself  to  the  fall  of  Aero¬ 
lites  ;  and  as  we  propose  to  take  this  class  of  | 

*  Virgil,  in  the  more  practical  deacription  of  his 
Georgies,  connects  falling  stars  with  the  approach  of 
vind — 

Swpe  etiam  stellaa,  vento  impendente,  videbis 

Prccipitea  coslo  labi,  Ac. 

Both  Theophrastos  and  Pliny  admit  the  same  idea. 
If  this  connection  were  generally  true,  which  we 
doubt,  it  probably  depends  merely  on  the  rising 
wind  dispelling  vapors  which  before  hid  these  mat¬ 
ters  from  sight. 


meteors  first  into  view,  we  may  reasonably 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  their  early  his¬ 
tory.  The  phrases  of  Lapidibus  pluit,  Crsbri 
cecidervnt  a  calo  lapides,  Ac.,  are  familiar  to 
us  from  Livy,  and  may  no  longer  be  disre¬ 
garded  as  the  idle  tales  of  a  superstitious  age. 
.^schylus,  in  the  fragment  we  possess  of  his 
Prometheus  Unbound,  alludes  to  a  shower  of 
rounded  stones  sent  down  by  Jupiter  from 
a  cloud.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  au¬ 
thentic  record  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  stone  which  fell  in  the  78th  Olympaid 
(about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Socrates),  at 
.^gospotamos  on  the  Hellespont — the  place 
soon  afterwards  dignified,  or  defaced,  as  opi¬ 
nion  may  be,  by  that  naval  victory  of  Lysan- 
der  which  subjected  Athens  and  Greece,  for 
a  time,  to  the  Spartan  power.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  Anaxagoras  was  said  to  have  predicted 
the  fall  of  this  stone  from  the  Sun — a  pre¬ 
diction,  doubtless,  like  many  others,  following 
after  the  event.  It  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  ;  by  the  author  of  the  Parian 
Chronicle;  by  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  “  falling  in  fiames  and  most 
fully  by  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  both  of  whom 
distinctly  state  it  to  be  shown  in  their  time — 
that  is,  in  the  6th  century  after  its  fall. 
Pliny’s  description  is  well  marked — Qui  lapis 
etiam  nunc  ostenditur,  maynitudine  vehis,  co¬ 
lore  adusto ;  and  he  adds  the  fact  that  a 
burning  comet  (meteor)  accompanied  its  de¬ 
scent.* 

We  see  no  cause  whatever  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  this  statement,  of  which  the 
very  phrase  colore  adusto  is  a  striking  verifi¬ 
cation.  If  the  mass  remained  visible,  and  of 
such  magnitude  as  described,  down  to  Pliny’s 
time,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  it  may 
even  now  be  re-discovered — with  the  aid, 
perchance,  of  some  stray  tradition  attached 
to  the  place — surviving,  as  often  happens, 
the  lapse  of  ages,  the  changes  of  human  do¬ 
minion,  and  even  the  change  of  race  itself  on 

*  llutarch,  who  reasons  with  force  and  perti¬ 
nency  as  to  the  origin  of  this  stone  (in  Vi//J  Zysan- 
dri),  explicitly  states  that  it  was  still  held  in  much 
veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cherbonesua 
He  also  speaks  of  its  vast  si^  and  of  the  tradition 
of  a  fiery  cloud  or  globe  which  preceded  its  falL  In 
his  book  Dt  Placit  Philos,  he  alludes  to  it  again,  as 
cupoti^u;  xariMtyPsvra  atfrspa  vfvpivov.  Pliny 
mentions  a  smaller  meteoric  stone,  religiously  pre¬ 
served  in  the  gymnasium  at  Abydos,  also  said  to 
have  been  predicted  by  Anaxagoras.  This  oo- 
incidenoe  of  time  and  place  might  lead  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  both  were  derived  from  the  same  me¬ 
teor.  He  further  notices  a  stone  of  recent  fall 
which  he  had  himself  seen  at  Vocontii  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Gallia  Narbonensis— now  Vaison  in  Pro- 
,  venee. 
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the  spot.  Only  one  slight  effort,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  been  made  for  the  recovery  of 
this  ancient  aerolite.  We  marvel  that  some 
of  our  Oriental  travellers  do  not  abstract  a 
few  days  from  the  seraglios,  mosques,  and 
bazaars  of  Constantinople — (and,  we  fear, 
we  must  further  add,  from  the  lounging  life  j 
of  the  Pera  Hotel) — to  engage  deliberately 
in  the  attempt.  Fame  earned  by  discovery 
in  travel  is  no  longer  so  common  a  commodity 
that  the  chances  of  it  should  be  disdained. 
In  this  ctise,  the  research,  if  successful,  would 
be  of  interest  enough  both  for  history  and 
Science  to  perpetuate  a  man’s  name.* 

While  the  antiquity  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  well  as  the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  furnish 
us  only  with  scattered  notices  of  these  aerol¬ 
ites,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  Chinese — 
that  singular  people,  whose  language,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  methods  of  thought  might  almost 
suggest  them  as  a  race  of  men  struck  off 
from  some  other  planet.  There  exist  in 
China  authentic  catalogues  of  the  remark¬ 
able  meteors  of  all  classes,  aerolites  included, 
which  have  appeared  there  during  a  period 
of  2400  years.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  these  records — the  translation  of 


*  Though  the  locality  of  this  stone  is  not  further 
indicated  than  by  the  statement  of  its  fall  at  Aigoa- 
potamue,  yet  the  invariable  manner  in  which  it  is 
thns  deecribed  defines  tolerably  well  the  district  to 
be  examined.  We  learn  from  the  old  geographers 
that  there  was  a  town  called  ^fgospotami  on  the 
Thracian  side  the  Hellespont,  and  we  may  infer  a 
stream  or  streams,  from  which  its  name  was  de¬ 
rived.  The  description  of  the  naval  fight  and  the 
situation  relatively  to  Lampaacus  (the  modem 
Xams<uh2.^arther  define  the  locality  within  certain 
limits.  Ihe  traveller  devoting  himself  to  the  re¬ 
search  might  make  his  head-quarters  at  various 
places  near  to  the  spot  in  question.  He  should 
render  himself  previously  familiar  with  the  aspect 
of  meteoric  stones,  as  now  seen  in  the  Museums  and 
Mineralcwical  Cabinets  throughout  Europe.  He 
must  study  the  character  of  the  rocks  and  fragment¬ 
ary  masses  in  the  vicinity,  so  as  more  readily  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  differences  of  aspect  He  must  expect 
the  possibility  of  a  small  part  only  of  the  mass  ap¬ 
pearing  above  the  surface ;  and  his  eye  must  be 
awake  and  active  for  any  such  partial  appearances. 
If  the  stone  sought  for  were  wholly  concealed  by 
alluvial  deposits,  the  research  of  course  would  be 
vain,  unless  happily  aided  Iw  some  local  traditions, 
as  we  have  noticea  above.  Such  traditions,  even  in 
the  outset  should  be  sedulously  sought  for;  the 
manner  of  doing  which  most  effectively  mnrt  be 
determined  at  the  time  and  place.  We  will  add 
farther  that  the  autunmal  months  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  as  the  malaria  fever  is  rife  at  this  season  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dardanelles, 

We  could  hardly  hope  to  recover  any  remnant  of 
the  great  stone  which  was  seen  to  fW  at  Kami, 
a.n.  921,  and  is  deecribed  as  projecting  four  feet 
above  the  water  of  the  river  into  which  it  fell 


which  we  owe  to  the  lamented  Ed.  Biot — it 
is  enough  to  mention  that  in  the  three  cen¬ 
turies  from  A.D.  960  to  1270  not  fewer  than 
1479  meteors  are  registered  by  the  Chinese 
observers,  who  seem  to  have  been  officially 
employed  for  this  purpose.*  It  is  only  of 
late  )  years  that  the  science  of  Europe  has 
placed  itself  in  competition  with  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  documents.  Though  instances  of 
falling  stones  were  continually  multiplying 
themselves  in  France,  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere,  the  only  memoirs  we 
know  on  the  subject,  before  the  time  of 
Chladni,  are  that  of  the  Jesuit  Domenico 
Troili,  and  another  we  shall  afterwards  no¬ 
tice.  The  work  of  Chladni  in  1794  formed 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  meteorites.  This 
philosopher,  still  better  known  by  his  admir¬ 
able  mode  of  demonstrating  the  vibrations 
and  quiescent  lines  which  enter  into  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  sound,  was  the  first  to  collect  all 
the  authentic  instances  of  aerolites  :  a  cata¬ 
logue  much  enlarged  since,  but  very  valuable 
at  the  time,  and  showing  great  zeal  of  re¬ 
search.  Until  this  moment  scarcely  one  man 
of  science  had  given  assent  to,  or  even  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  evidence^ 
The  speculations  of  Kepler,  Halley,  Maske- 
lyne,  and  others,  as  to  meteoric  matters  in 
the  planetary  space,  scarcely  touched  upon 
the  history  or  theory  of  meteoric  stones. 
Yet  it  would  seem  a  case  where  history  had 
some  claim  to  credit,  since  the  facts  were  of 
a  nature  which  imagination  or  fear  could 
hardly  mystify  or  distort.  Meteors  seen  and 
heard  to  explode — stones  at  the  same  time 
falling  to  the  earth,  and  frequently  discovered 
and  examined  at  the  time  of  their  fall — 
sometimes  failing  ns  single  and  heated  mass¬ 
es,  sometimes  numerous  enough  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  shower — these  are  things  so 
simple  and  distinct  in  narrative  that  we 
could  not  easily  refuse  belief  to  them,  even 
had  we  less  testimony  from  similar  occur¬ 
rences  in  our  own  time.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  furnished  by  science  of  an¬ 
cient  truths,  lon^  obscured  or  discredited, 
coming  suddenly  into  fresh  light,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  illastration  from  new  and  unexpected 
sources.  The  chemist’s  crucible,  and  the  eye 
of  the  mineralogist,  disclosed  results  as  to 
these  stones  which  no  conjecture  could  have 


*  The  obeervstions  from  the  seventh  eenturj  be¬ 
fore  Christ  to  940  were  derived  bj  M.  Biot  from 
the  work  of  Ms-touan-lin,  an  eminent  Chinese 
author  towards  the  end  of  the  ISth  century.  Those 
of  the  three  centuries  succeeding  a.d.  960  come 
under  the  annals  of  the  dynasty  of  Soung,  which 
during  this  period  had  dommion  in  Chin& 
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anticipated,  and  eventually  compelled  the 
belief  so  long  and  obstinately  denied. 

The  stone  which  fell  at  Wold  Cottage  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1795,  was  that  which  contri¬ 
buted  most  explicitly  to  this  conversion.  Its 
fall  was  seen  by  two  persons,  following  an 
explosion  in  the  air.  It  had  penetrated  to 
a  depth  of  18  inches  in  the  soil  and  chalk, 
whence  it  was  taken.  It  weighed  about  56 
lbs.  Happily  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  chemist  of  the  time,  Mr.  Howard, 
whose  analysis  of  it  was  published  in  the 
Ph.  Transactions  for  1802.  Yet  when  Pic¬ 
tet,  who  had  just  come  from  England,  read 
a  communication  to  the  French  Institute  on 
this  subject,  il  y  trouva  une  incrbdulit^ 
telle  qu’il  lui  fallut  une  sorte  de  courage  pour 
achever  sa  lecture.”  A  month  after,  how¬ 
ever,  Vauquelin  produced  to  the  Institute  an 
analysis  of  his  own,  fully  confirming  that  of 
Howard — a  few  months  later  the  great  fall 
of  stones,  2,000  or  3,000  in  numl^r,  “  une 
veritable  pluie  des  pierres  m6t6oriques,”  oc- 
cum  d  at  L’Aigle,  in  Normandy : — the  infor¬ 
mation  was  obtained  at  the  same  time  of  a 
numerous  shower  of  stones  at  Benares,  on  the 
Ganges — and  similar  evidences  multiplied 
from  every  side.  The  fall  at  L’Aigle,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  noted  above  all,  as  it  led  to  a 
minute  local  investigation  by  Biot ;  who  ^ 
hastened  himself  to  the  spot,  and  with  cha-  | 
racteristic  xeal  and  ability  not  merely  authen-  | 
ticated  the  event,  but  obtained  proof  as  to  | 
various  incidents  attending  it,  of  great  value  | 
to  the  true  theory  of  these  falling  bodies.  I 
Of  these  the  most  important  was  the  fact, 
well  ascertained,  that  the  direction  of  the 
meteors  from  which  the  stones  fell  must 
have  been  oblique  to  the  horizon.*  The  con¬ 
victions  of  a  man  like  Biot,  founded  on  per¬ 
sonal  investigation,  may  be  fmrly  admitted 
as  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  aerolites. 

The  striking  concurrence  of  such  instances 
with  those  of  more  ancient  tradition  over-  ■ 
came  all  remaining  doubt ;  and  when  Chladni  j 
published  his  second  and  more  valuable  work 
in  1819,  with  a  copious  record  of  aerolites,  ' 
registered  according  to  the  periods  and 
places  of  their  fall,  as  well  as  the  directions 
of  their  line  of  descent,  his  statements  were 
received  with  entire  assent  by  the  scientific 

*  This  was  most  ingeniously  determined  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  ontline  of  the  surface  upon  which  the 
fall  occurred — fonnd  to  be  elliptical,  and  not  circu¬ 
lar,  as  it  wonld  have  been  had  they  dropped  verti¬ 
cally.  The  meteor  was  circnlar,  large,  and  brilliant 
— and  exploiaons  were  heard  over  a  wide  tract  of 
eonntry.  The  stonea  were  hot,  and  exhaled  a 
strong  sulphureous  smelL 
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world.  His  details  had  the  effect  not  only 
of  authenticating  the  fall  of  such  stones  from 
the  sky,  but  further  of  assigning  a  meteoric 
character  to  certain  strange  ferruginous 
masses  found  in  different  countries,  regarding 
which  only  vsgue  traditions  existed,  or  which 
had  no  history  at  all  but  that  of  their  out¬ 
ward  aspect.*  These  masses,  some  of  them 
of  vast  weight  and  dimensions,  and  manifestly 
foreign  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
found,  have  enough  of  kindred  with  aerolites 
to  justify  the  name  of  meteoric  iron,  and  to 
make  it  probable  that  they  are  of  common 
origin.  The  largest  yet  known  is  the  one 
estimated  to  weigh  about  14,000  lbs. — dis¬ 
covered  at  Otumpa,  in  Brazil,  in  a  locality 
where  there  is  no  m)n,  nor  rock  of  any  kind 
near  the  surface.  Another,  little  inferior  in 
size,  has  been  found  near  Bahia.  A  smaller 
mass,  but  nearer  to  us,  is  that  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Andemach,  weighing 
3,300  11^.  The  volcanic  locality  might  ren- 
;  der  the  origin  of  this  ambiguous ;  but  its 
I  analysis  by  Professor  Bischoff  of  Bon,  in 
I  showing  a  compound  of  soft  metallic  iron 
I  with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  leaves 
!  little  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the  class  of 
I  meteoric  bodies.  Another  remarkable  speci- 
I  men  is  the  Siberian  stone,  described  by 
Pallas,  and  which  we  have  ourselves  seen  in 
the  Imperial  Museum  at  Petersburgh,  com¬ 
posed  of  soft  spongy  iron  and  olivine.  The 
Tartars  on  the  spot  bad  a  tradition  of  the 
fall  of  this  stone  from  the  sky,  as  the  Mon¬ 
golians  have  of  a  fragment  of  black  rock,  40 
leet  high,  near  the  sources  of  the  Yellow 
River.  The  great  Brazilian  mass,  as  far  as 
we  can  tell,  has  no  story  belonging  to  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  theory  of  the 
bodies  thus  admittea  to  have  been  cast  upon 
the  earth,  we  must  say  something  more  of 
their  chemical  composition — inasmuch  as  this 
is  not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  closely 
concerned  in  their  theory,  and  with  other 
speculations  of  high  interest.  Collecting  the 
results  of  all  the  best  analyses  down  to  tbe 
present  time,  we  find  the  actual  number  of 

*  Tbe  total  number  of  aerolites  which  Chladni 
has  registered  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  1818  is  166,  bat  some  of  these 
mast  be  regarded  as  doabtfal.  The  distribation  of 
I  them  by  coantriee  is  chiefly  of  valae  as  showing, 
what  might  have  been  expected,  the  nniversality  of 
the  phenomena  over  the  earth.  From  1600  to  1818 
we  have  the  record  of  17  in  Great  Britain,  16  in 

1  France,  17  in  Germany.  As  to  the  hoarsof  Wlin|^ 
a  large  proportion  are  registered  as  having  fallen 
daring  the  day  -,  bat  this  diflerence  is  rei^ly  ae- 
coonted  for,  and  does  not  alone  jostify  an  inference 
as  to  ineqoality  in  the  event 
U 
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recognized  elements  discorered  in  aerolites 
to  be  nineteen  or  twenty — that  is,  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  elementary 
substances  (or  what  we  are  yet  forced  to  re- 

fird  as  such)  discovered  on  the  earth. 

orther,  all  these  aerolitie  elements  actually 
exist  in  the  earth,  though  never  similarly 
combined  there.  No  new  substance  has 
hitherto  come  to  us  from  without ;  and  the 
most  abundant  of  our  terrestrial  metals,  Iron, 
is  that  which  is  largely  predominant  in  aero¬ 
lites  ;  forming  frequently,  as  in  some  of  the 
instances  just  mentioned,  upwards  of  90  parts 
in  100  of  the  mass.  Seven  other  metals — 
copper,  tin,  nickel,  cobalt,  chrome,  manga¬ 
nese,  and  raolybdena — enter  variously  into 
the  composition  of  these  stones.  Cobalt  and 
nickel  are  the  most  invariably  present ;  but 
the  proporUon  of  all  is  trifling  compared 
with  that  of  iron.  Further,  there  have 
been  found  in  different  aerolites  six  alkalies 
and  earths ;  namely, — soda,  potash,  mag¬ 
nesia,  lime,  silica,  and  alumina ;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  hydrogen.  Finally,  oxygen  must  also 
be  named  as  a  constituent  of  many  aerolites, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  several  of 
the  Bul»tances  just  mentioned. 

As  respects  the  manner  of  conjunction  of 
these  elements,  it  is  exceedingly  various  in 
different  aerolites.  A  few  there  are,  espe¬ 
cially  examined  by  Berzelius  and  Rose,  con¬ 
taining  olivine,  augite,  hornblende  and  other 
earthy  minerals ;  and  closely  resembling 
certain  crystalline  compounds,  which  we  find 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  in  much 
the  larger  proportion,  as  we  have  said,  iron 
is  the  ruling  ingredient ;  and  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that  this  metal,  so  remarkable 
an  element  in  the  composition  of  our  globe, 
exists  yet  more  abundantly  in  those  parts  of 
space,  or  in  those  aggregations  of  matter, 
whence  such  stones  are  projected  upon  the 
earth. 

We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  value  of 
these  results.  Curious  and  unexpected  in 
themselves,  they  will  be  found,  as  we  pursue 
our  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  aerolites,  to 
possess  a  still  higher  interest  as  the  expo¬ 
nents  of  conditions  of  matter  extraneous  to 
our  own  globe.  We  shall  revert  to  them 
afterwards  in  this  sense ;  expressing,  mean¬ 
while,  our  hope  that  these  analyses  will  be 
sedulously  multiplied  as  occasions  may  occur, 
so  as  to  obtain  some  larger  and  more  exact 
generalization  of  facts,  or  perchance  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  element  hitherto  unknown  to 
us.  The  same  age  which  has  created  a  cir¬ 
cuit  for  human  language  and  intelligence 


through  wires,  water,  and  rock ;  and  has 
made  the  sunbeam  execute  in  a  few  seconds 
the  most  delicate  delineations  of  man  and 
nature  ;  may  well  aspire  to  carry  its  Che¬ 
mistry  into  space,  and  to  seek  conclusions  as 
to  other  matter  than  that  which  surrounds  os 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  may  justly 
apply  to  the  science  of  our  own  day  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  older  date  and  other  application — 
Si  compniet  annot,  eziguum  tempu* — ti  viee$ 
rerum,  cevum  putet. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  briefly  other  physi¬ 
cal  characters  belonging  to  these  singular 
bodies.  An  important  fact  is  their  general 
fragmentary  aspect,  as  if  struck  off  or  de¬ 
tached  from  some  larger  ma.ss.  Their  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
proportion  of  metallic  constituents,  ranging 
from  twice  even  to  six  or  seven  times  the 
weight  of  water.  The  mean  is  considerably 
above  that  of  the  mineral  masses  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  though  much  below  5’5, 
or  the  mean  of  the  whole  earth.  A  notable 
and  very  uniform  character  of  aerolites  is  the 
shining  dark  crust  enveloping  them.  It  is 
generally  very  thin ;  but  indicates  by  its 
aspect,  and  by  its  entire  separation  from  the 
mass  within,  some  rapid  action  of  heat,  which 
has  not  had  time  to  penetrate  more  deeply 
into  the  substance  of  the  stone. 

The  question  as  to  the  mean  velocity  of 
aerolites,  in  approaching  the  earth,  can  only 
be  settled  by  approximation,  and  this  per¬ 
haps  not  a  very  close  one.  The  observa¬ 
tions  bearing  on  this  point  are  limited,  in 
great  part,  to  the  meteoric  appearances  pre¬ 
ceding  the  fall.  The  conclusions  obtained 
by  Olbers  and  others  would  justify  the  belief 
in  a  mean  velocity  exceeding  twenty  miles  in 
a  second  ;  a  rate  of  movement  further  attest¬ 
ed  by  the  depth  to  which  many  of  them  pen¬ 
etrate  into  the  earth ;  and  becoming,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  an  important  element 
towards  the  solution  of  many  questions  in  the 
theory  of  these  bodies. 

The  main  facts  as  to  Aerolites  thus  authen¬ 
ticated,  the  question  as  to  their  origin  conies 
yet  more  forcibly  into  view.  And,  in  truth, 
there  are  few  questions  more  curious — not 
less  to  the  unenlightened  than  to  men  of  sci¬ 
ence — in  the  novelty  and  vastness  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  they  press  upon  the  mind.  Whence, 
and  by  what  force,  do  these  stones — some  of 
them  so  massive,  all  so  remarkable  in  com¬ 
position — descend  upon  the  earth  ? 

It  could  scarcely  perhaps  be  surmised  that 
five  different  solutions  have  been  offered  in 
answer  to  this  question.  We  might  even 
name  six,  could  we  for  a  moment  admit  the 
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rague  notion  that  these  aerolites  may  be  the 
pr^uct  of  our  own  Tolcanoes — stones  forci¬ 
bly  ejected  thence,  partaking  for  a  time  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  end  re¬ 
turning  to  it.  The  negative  evidence  here  is 
so  obvious  and  complete,  that  we  have  no 
need  to  do  more  than  slightly  refer  to  it. 
This  opinion  has  no  longer  a  single  advocate. 

A  second  hypothesis,  involving  telluric 
origin,  has  little  more  of  proof  or  probability 
to  recommend  it.  This  is,  that  stones  do  not 
actually  fall,  but  that  lightning  or  electricity 
in  some  meteoric  shape,  impinging  upon  the 
earth,  fuses  the  earthy  and  metallic  materi¬ 
als  on  the  spot,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  re-con¬ 
solidation  in  these  new  forms.  Other  refuta¬ 
tion  of  this  opinion  is  not  needed  than  a  sim¬ 
ple  regard  to  the  composition  of  aerolites,  to 
their  occasional  magnitude,  and  to  the  great 
number  often  appearing  at  the  same  time. 
But,  in  truth,  the  notion  is  one  that  was  never 
more  than  vaguely  held,  and  has  long  since 
been  given  up  as  untenable. 

Another  solution  still  has  been  proposed, 
also  deriving  the  phenomena  from  terrestrial 
causes.  This  is  the  hypothesis  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  origin ;  adopted  by  many  in  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  inquiry,  from  the  seeming  difficulty 
of  carrying  speculation  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  globe.  Using  the  fact  just  ascertained 
of  the  identity  of  the  materials  of  aerolites 
with  elements  existing  on  the  earth,  they  as¬ 
sumed  (but  without  explaining  the  manner 
or  course  of  such  operation)  that  these  ele¬ 
ments  might  be  slowly  absorbed  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  retained  there  in  a  state  of 
extreme  diffusion,  until  some  accidental  agen¬ 
cy  either  ^electrical  or  force  of  other  kind) 
caused  their  sudden  aggregation,  and  preci¬ 
pitated  them  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  un¬ 
der  the  forms  and  conditions  actually  obser¬ 
ved.  In  this  theory  the  light,  heat,  and  deto¬ 
nation  attending  their  fall,  were  attributed  to 
the  vehemence  of  the  forces  and  actions  bring¬ 
ing  these  substances  into  a  solid  form,  from 
their  highly  diffused  or  gaseous  state.  The 
opinion  derived  its  chief  authority  from  Dr. 
Izarn’s  Lithologie  Atmosphlrique — a  book  of 
merit  as  an  historical  record,  but  largely 
imaginative  in  all  that  relates  to  these  me¬ 
tallic  and  earthy  vapors — massees  sphirique- 
merit,  et  iaoUes  les  unes  des  autres — which  he 
presumed  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere  around 
us. 

We  speak  of  this  theory  in  the  past  tense, 
because,  though  at  first  taken  up  by  many, 
it  was  impossible  long  to  maintain  it,  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof,  and  in  the  face  of  facts 
which  gave  it  every  character  of  physical  im¬ 


possibility.  Vauquelin,  to  whom  Izam  ad¬ 
dressed  his  views,  explicitly  rep';lled  them  : 
*J’aime  encore  mieux  croire  qne  ces  pierres 
viennent  de  la  lune,  que  d’admettre  qne  les 
substances  les  plus  fixes  qne  nous  connaissont 
se  trouvent  an  asses  grande  quantity  dans 
Tatmospbere  ponr  y  pr^uire  des  concretions 
aussi  considerables  que  relies  qu’on  dit  en 
Stre  tomb^es.*  We  hardly,  indeed,  need 
comment  on  the  infinite  improbability  that 
such  materials  as  iron,  nickel,  silex,  magne¬ 
sia,  Ac.,  should  be  absorbed  into,  and  exist 
in  the  atmosphere — exist,  too,  in  its  upper 
and  lighter  stratum,  since  the  roost  refined 
analysis  has  detected  no  such  elements  in 
the  lower.  Not  less  improbable  is  it  that 
matters  diffused  with  such  exquisite  minute¬ 
ness,  as  these  hypothetically  must  be,  should 
thus  suddenly  coalesce  into  a  dense  solid. 
The  action  of  centripetal  aggregation  must 
be  carried  on  simultaneously  over  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  space  to  produce  such  effect ;  nor,  in 
truth,  do  we  yet  know  any  physical  force  or 
law  capable  of  the  peculiar  action  required. 
A  more  positive  objection  to  the  atmospheric 
theory  is  the  direction  of  movement  and  fall, 
as  repeatedly  a.scertained  in  the  case  of  these 
bodies.  Had  they  been  formed  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  whatever  the  process  of  aggrega¬ 
tion,  their  fall  must  have  been  perpendicular 
to  the  earth’s  surface  at  the  place,  instead 
of  oblique,  as  we  generally  find  it  to  be. 

Thus  compelled  to  seek  for  a  source  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  terrestrial  action,  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  lunar  origin  next  came  into  no¬ 
tice,  and  was  discussed  or  advocated  by  phi¬ 
losophers  of  much  higher  eminence.  Won¬ 
der  has  been  called  the  mother  of  Wisdom, 
and  bare  conjecture  has  oftentimes  long  an- 
teceded  the  researches  and  results  of  more 
exact  science.  A  fall  of  stones  at  Milan, 
about  the  year  1660,  by  which  a  Franciscan 
monk  was  killed — (one  of  three  or  four  re¬ 
corded  instances  of  death  from  this  cause) — 
led  a  naturalist  of  that  country,  Paolo  Ter- 
zago,  to  publish  hi.s  conjecture  that  these 
stones  might  come  from  the  moon.  Another 
great  fall  of  aerolites  at  Sienna,  134  years 
afterwards,  brought  the  higher  genius  of 
Olbers  to  researches  founded  on  the  same 
idea,  which  seems  to  have  been  dormant  in 
the  interval.  In  1795  he  examined  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  initial  velocity  required  to  project 
a  body  from  the  surface  of  the  moon  so  that 
it  might  reach  the  earth,  and  determined  this 
to  be  about  8,000  feet  in  a  second.  The  lu¬ 
nar  theory,  and  the  dynamic  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  which  Humboldt  whimsically 
entitles  the  ballittiches  problem,  speedily 
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engaged  the  attention  of  other  philosophers. 

A  characteristically  hold  and  terse  speech  of 
Laplace,  at  the  Institute,  in  December  1802, 
gave  impulse  as  well  as  sanction  to  the  in¬ 
quiry.  It  was  made  on  the  occasion,  alrea¬ 
dy  alluded  to,  when  the  report  of  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  meteoric  stones  by  Howard  and  Yau- 
quelin,  and  the  inferences  thence  derived, 
still  found  an  incredulous  audience  in  this 
learned  body. 

To  that  of  Laplace  may  be  added  the  other 
eminent  names  of  Poisson,  Biot,  and  Berze¬ 
lius,  as  successively  engaged  with  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  lunar  origin  ;  and  their  respective 
calculations  of  the  projectile  force  required 
were  sufficiently  alilce  to  justify  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Olbers,  stated  above.  The  argument 
then  stood,  and  still  stands,  thus.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  hemisphere  of  the  moon, 
permanently  opposed  to  the  earth,  offers  the 
aspect  of  mountains  of  great  height,  and  of 
numerous  craters  —  the  latter  resembling 
very  exactly  in  character  those  of  our  own 
volcanoes,  but  much  more  spacious  and  pro¬ 
found.*  That  internal  forces  exist,  or  have 
existed,  within  this  8.atellite,  capable  of  pow¬ 
erfully  disrupting,  elevating,  and  projecting 
from  its  surface,  must  be  deemed  certain  in 
fact,  notwithstanding  that  all  astronomical 
observation  goes  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
s  lunar  atmosphere  or  lunar  seas.  Why  not 
suppose  stones  to  be  projected  thence  (no 
atmospheric  pressure  existing  to  retard  or 
arrest  them)  with  force  enough  to  depass 
the  limits  of  the  moon’s  attraction,  and  to 
come  within  that  of  the  earth  ?  The  calcu¬ 
lations  just  referred  to  concur  in  the  result, 
that  an  initial  velocity  6ve  or  six  times  as 
great  as  that  of  a  ball  issuing  from  the  can¬ 
non’s  mouth  might  carry  a  stone  so  far  that 
it  would  not  return  to  the  moon,  but  either 
continue  to  revolve  subordinately  to  new  at¬ 
tractions,  or  be  precipitated  upon  a  body  of 
more  powerful  attraction  if  approaching  its 
sphere.  Berzelius  went  further  in  his  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  lunar  hypothesis;  and,  looking  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  aerolites,  inge- 

*  The  great  works  of  Schrotter,  and  Beer  and 
Midler,  on  the  Moon,  are  well  known  to  our  astro¬ 
nomical  readers.  Not  equally  known  are  the  sin¬ 
gular  researches  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  of  Manchester,  on 
a  certain  definite  portion  of  the  moon’s  snrfice, 
about  as  large  as  mland,  named  in  lunar  topo¬ 
graphy  Morolyckut.  Several  years  of  constant  ob¬ 
servation  given  to  that  one  region — a  limitation  of 
object  generally  fertile  of  results — have  enabled 
thu  diligent  obMrver  to  construct  a  model  and  maps 
on  a  large  scale,  wonderfully  illustrating  the  vol¬ 
canic  character  of  the  moon’s  surface,  and  the  vast 
diangea  by  disruption  and  elevation  which  have 
ocenn^  there. 


niously  conjectured  that  an  excess  of  iron  on 
one  side  of  the  moon  might  fairly  account 
for  the  fact  of  this  side  being  constantly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  magnetic  globe  of  the  earth. 

The  hypothesis,  thus  powerfully  advoca¬ 
ted,  has  been  displaced,  not  so  much  by  re¬ 
cent  negative  proofs,  as  by  the  want  of  fur¬ 
ther  and  more  assured  evidence  ;  and  by  the 
introduction  of  di6ferent  views,  which  con¬ 
nect  the  phenomena  of  aerolites  more  direct¬ 
ly  with  those  of  other  meteors,  and  associate 
the  whole  with  the  general  conditions  of  the 
planetary  system.  The  lunar  theory,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  has  remained  stationary  at 
the  point  whence  it  started  ;  nor  is  there,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  any  source  of  fresh  knowl¬ 
edge  within  our  reach.  Even  with  the  pow- 
erml  telescopes  we  now  possess,  no  proof 
has  been  obtained  of  present  volcanic  activi¬ 
ty  in  the  moon ;  and,  looking  backwards  to 
that  which  may  have  existed  heretofore,  we 
must  admit  the  need  of  a  projectile  force 
much  greater  than  that  first  presumed,  to 
explain  the  actual  mean  velocity  of  aerolites 
in  approaching  the  earth.  It  has  been  cal¬ 
culated  by  Olbers  (and  we  believe  not  dis¬ 
puted)  that  the  initial  velocity  at  the  moon, 
to  satisfy  this  condition,  must  be  twelve  or 
fourteen  times  greater  than  that  assigned  by 
Laplace  and  others: — a  projectile  force  far 
exceeding  that  of  our  own  volcanoes — and 
which,  did  it  exist,  would  not  cast  these 
masses  upon  the  earth,  but  cause  them,  as 
Olbers  and  Bessel  have  shown,  to  revolve  in 
orbits  about  the  sun. 

Another  hypothesis,  having  kindred  with 
the  one  just  considered,  is  that  which  sup¬ 
poses  these  aerolites  to  be  smaller  fragments 
of  that  presumed  ancient  planet  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  the  disruption  of  which 
has  produced  the  numerous  small  planets  or 
asteroids,  whose  excentric  orbits  cross  and 
crowd  each  other  in  this  part  of  the  heavens. 
But  a  few  years  ago  and  only  four  of  such 
ultra- zodiacal  bodies  were  known  to  us. 
The  position  and  peculiar  orbits  of  these  jus¬ 
tified  Olbers  in  his  bold  conjecture  of  their 
fragmentary  nature  ;  an  opinion  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  later  discovery  of  eleven 
others  in  the  same  interplanetary  space,  sis 
of  which  we  owe  to  the  admirable  observa¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Hinde,  working  with  his  tele¬ 
scopes  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  almost  in  the 
midst  of  our  foggy  and  smoky  metropolis. 
These  bodies  are  very  various  in  size — some 
of  them  so  small  as  to  defy  exact  admeasure¬ 
ment.  Astronomical  considerations  fully 
I  sanction  the  idea  of  a  common  origin ;  and 
I  if  they  be  truly  fragments  of  a  larger  body. 
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we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  same  dis¬ 
ruptive  force  which  separated  them,  must 
have  projected  into  space  numerous  frag¬ 
ments  yet  smaller,  and  with  orbits  more 
highly  inclined  to  that  of  the  primitive  planet 
in  proportion  to  their  smallness.  It  is  an¬ 
other  question,  however,  whether  any  of 
these  orbits  could  be  such  as  to  bring  them 
in  proximity  to,  and  within  atti  action  of  the 
earth.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  simpiy  a 
question  of  possibility,  to  which  liitle  or 
nothing  can  be  added,  or  hoped  for,  in  the 
way  of  evidence.  Like  the  lunar  hypothe¬ 
sis,  it  remains  a  mere  speculation ;  affected 
chiefly  by  the  proofs  which  have  given 
stronger  presumption  to  another  theory. 

It  is  this  theory  of  which  we  have  yet  to 
speak  —  the  one  which  connects  meteoric 
stones  with  meteors  of  other  forms ;  and, 
recognizing  in  all  an  origin  alien  to,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  earth,  finds  this  origin 
in  the  interplanetary  spaces  which  were 
heretofore  regarded  as  void  in  nature ;  or,  if 
not  such,  occupied  by  an  imponderable  ether, 
hardly  known  to  us  but  as  a  name.  Many 
circumstances  have  tended  gradually  to  cre¬ 
ate  new  views  on  this  subject ;  and  especially 
the  discovery  of  the  vast  number  of  cometa¬ 
ry  bodies  traversing  these  spaces  in  all  di¬ 
rections — varying  infinitely  in  magnitude, 
orbits,  and  periods  of  revolution — undergo¬ 
ing  great  changes  even  while  within  our 
view — some  of  them  seemingly  lost — the 
orbits  of  others  altered  by  their  approach  to 
the  greater  planets — one  or  two,  of  short 
perils  of  revolution — affording  proiif,  by 
the  successive  abridgment  of  their  periods, 
of  a  resisting  medium  through  which  they 
are  moving  in  their  orbits.  While  contem¬ 
plating  space  as  thus  occupied  by  so  many 
forms  of  matter,  in  such  various  degrees  of 
concentration,  yet  all  in  constant  motion,  we 
cannot  but  suppose  that  portions  of  matter 
still  smaller,  or  more  attenuated,  may  be  in 
movement  around  us;  apparent  only  when 
they  come  into  such  contiguity  to  the  earth 
as  to  be  deflected,  o"  rendered  luminous,  by 
its  influence.  Meteoric  stones,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  seen,  are  proved  to  come  from  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  and  to  enter  it 
with  vast  velocity.  Numerous  and  exact 
observations  have  proved  the  same  to  be 
equally  true  in  the  case  of  shooting  stars  and 
meteoric  globes  of  light.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  bond  of  connection,  associating  these 
phenomena  under  certain  common  physical 
forces ;  while  yet  leaving  ample  room  for 
those  causes  of  diversity  on  which  depend 
the  aspects  of  the  different  classes  of  mete¬ 


ors,  as  well  as  the  individual  character  of 
each.  Matter  in  one  form  or  other,  various¬ 
ly  revolving  in  the  space  through  which  our 
own  globe  is  moving,  is  the  element  with 
which  our  inquiry  has  to  deal. 

We  refer  here  to  the  movement  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  of  these  fragmentary  or 
nebulous  matters,  because  both  must  be 
supposed  concerned  in  the  results.  Per¬ 
haps  some  readers,  even  though  not  wholly 
unfamiliar  with  these  subjects,  may  take  no 
offence  at  our  reminding  them  that  the  globe 
on  which  we  dwell  is  at  every  moment  sub¬ 
mitted  to  three  separate  but  simultaneous 
motions— of  rotation  round  its  axis — revolu¬ 
tion  round  tbe  sun — and  lastly,  that  vast 
and  mysterious  movement  by  which  it  is 
carried,  with  the  son  and  entire  planetary 
system,  through  unknown  regions  of  space — 
whether  as  the  portion  of  an  orbit  round 
some  remote  centre  of  attraction,  ages  may 
yet  be  required  to  show.  The  grandeur 
which  belongs  to  such  combinations  of  force, 
space,  and  time,  cahnot  be  expressed  by 
mere  words,  and  can  scarcely  be  appreciated 
by  numbers.  It  needs  a  particular  faculty 
to  follow  with  full  comprehension  these 
greater  phenomena  of  the  universe ;  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  sidereal  astronomy,  to 
which  belongs  the  translation  of  the  solar 
system  just  noticed.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory 
of  astronomical  science  in  our  own  time — 
the  glory  of  such  men  as  Herschel,  Bessel, 
Struve,  and  Argelander — to  have  determin¬ 
ed  proper  motions  in  those  great  luminaries 
which  bear  the  name  of  fixed  stars — to  have 
assigned  orbits  and  periods  of  revolution  to 
numerous  double  stars — to  have  obtained 
the  parallax  and  measured  the  distance  of 
many — to  have  determined  not  only  the 
proper  motion  of  our  own  sun,  but  also  its 
direction  and  rate  of  translation  in  space. 
Few  can  fully  understand  all  that  is  required 
in  such  researches — the  time  and  intense 
watchfulness ;  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  in¬ 
strumental  observation ;  and  yet  more  the 
genius  and  mathematical  power  which  can 
elicit  certainty  from  amidst  the  conflicting 
conditions  seeming  to  render  it  impossible. 

Tempted  by  the  subject  to  this  short  di¬ 
gression,  we  now  recur  to  the  argument  be¬ 
fore  us,  in  which  we  may  presume  the  second 
motion  of  the  earth — that  of  revolution  about 
the  sun — to  be  chiefly  concerned.  When 
we  consider  this  orbit  to  be  so  vast  that  we 
are,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  distant  nearly  190 
millions  of  miles  from  the  place  we  occupied 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  returning  again  to  the 
same  point  six  mouths  afterwards,  we  obtain 
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some  conception,  though  a  faint  one  in  reali¬ 
ty,  of  the  spaces  passed  through  in  this 
great  annual  motion.  If,  then,  there  be 
other  portions  of  matter — whencesoever  de¬ 
rived,  and  however  fragmentary  or  attenua¬ 
ted  in  form  and  kind — revolving  round  the 
sun — (and  we  cannot  suppose  any  matter  to 
be  stationary  in  space)^t  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
earth  may  bring  it  into  such  proximity  to 
the  numerous  and  excentric  orbits  of  these 
meteorites  or  asteroids,  that  they  become 
submitted  to  its  influence,  and  deflected  more 
or  less  from  their  course,  as  we  know  comets 
to  be  by  the  vicinity  of  planets — some  actu¬ 
ally  impinging  upon  the  earth  in  the  form 
already  described — others  simply  becoming 
luminous  through  certain  arcs  of  their  orbits. 
The  number  of  such  orbitual  interferences  or 
collisions  —  indicated,  as  the  theory  pre¬ 
sumes,  by  luminous  globes,  shooting  stars, 
and  aerolites — may  startle  some  as  an  objec¬ 
tion  ;  but  astronomy  everywhere  deals  in 
numbers  which  surpass  all  common  compre¬ 
hension,  yet  are  justified  in  so  many  cases 
by  certitude  of  proof  that  we  cannot  refuse 
belief  in  others  where  the  evidence  is  still 
incomplete.  Arago,  following  one  of  Kep¬ 
ler’s  bold  anticipations,  has  calculated  that 
there  may  be  eight  millions  of  comets  hav¬ 
ing  their  revolution  within  the  solar  system. 
Meteorites,  according  to  the  present  view, 
approach  nearest  to  the  character  and  con¬ 
dition  of  comets.  The  orbits  of  the  matter 
thus  revolving,  whether  it  be  dense  or  in¬ 
finitely  attenuated,  are  probably  as  excen¬ 
tric,  and  have  the  same  vast  interplanetary 
spaces  open  to  them.  Numbers,  then,  need 
not  perplex  ns  here  ;  and  especially  if  admit¬ 
ting  a  view  we  shall  notice  hereafter,  as  to 
the  seeming  periodicity  of  the  great  showers 
of  shooting  stars. 

This  cosmical  theory  of  meteors  in  general 
has  undoubtedly  been  gaining  ground  of  late 
years — while  other  hypotheses  have  been 
stationary  or  retrograde.  It  has  derived 
argument  and  illustration  from  the  whole 
course  of  physical  research  during  this  peri¬ 
od,  with  the  effect  of  giving  a  new  aspect  to 
the  phenomena,  and  associating  them  to¬ 
gether  as  parts  of  a  larger  system  and  more 
general  laws.  We  have  placed  the  Cosmos 
of  Humboldt  (though  heretofore  reviewed 
separately)  among  the  works  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  because  we  desire  all  our  readers 
to  recollect  that  no  philosopher  has  been 
more  earnest  in  expounding  and  enforcing 
the  opinion  that  asteroids  or  aerolites  are  in¬ 
dependent  portions  of  matter  in  space ;  be¬ 


coming  luminous  meteors  or  projectiles, 
when  their  orbits  approach  within  certain 
distances  of  that  of  the  earth.  He  avows, 
when  leaving  the  subject,  that  be  has  lingered 
upon  it  with  predilection  {mit  Vorliebe),  and 
the  whole  course  of  his  argument  shows  this 
to  be  so.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  an  equal  authori¬ 
ty,  expresses  the  same  view,  as  the  only  one 
which  comprises,  or  adequately  explains,  all 
the  phenomena  ;  thus  confirming  and  defin¬ 
ing  the  expression  of  Laplace  (in  his  speech 
of  December,  1802)  as  to  aerolites,  that 
“  according  to  every  probability,  they  come 
to  us  from  the  depths  of  the  celestial  space.” 

There  arise  out  of  this  theory  various  phy¬ 
sical  questions — some  of  which  we  cannot 
omit  to  notice.  One  of  these  respects  the  lu¬ 
minous  and  ignited  condition  of  meteorites 
when  approaching  the  earth.  Though  it 
seems  certain  that  some  alteration  of  state 
beyond  mere  change  of  direction  is  produced 
by  this  proximity  ;  and  though  condensation 
of  the  air,  from  the  extreme  velocity  of  fall¬ 
ing  stones,  might  doubtless  produce  the  heat, 
combustion,  and  explosion  attending  their 
fall ;  yet,  from  the  elevation  of  many  me¬ 
teors,  brilliant  in  light,  above  the  recognized 
limits  of  the  atmosphere,  we  are  bound  to 
suppose  other  causes  also  concerned.  Modem 
science  teaches  us  that  ignition  (viz.  light 
and  heat)  occurs  in  various  cases  without  the 
presence  of  air.  In  this  case  it  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  magnetical  in  kind — a  supposition  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  discoveries  of  the  last  few 
years,  which  make  it  probable  that  this  great 
element  is  largely  engaged  even  in  the  as¬ 
tronomical  conditions  of  the  universe.  The 
paper  recently  published  by  Professor  Fara¬ 
day  on  the  Physical  Lines  of  Magnetic  Force, 
while  marked  by  all  the  modesty  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  is  profoundly  suggestive  of  relations  of 
this  kind  yet  unexplor^,  and  of  forces  per¬ 
vading  space  in  lines  of  action  diflering  from 
any  other  of  which  we  have  yet  cognizance. 
But  we  have  no  right  to  carry  suggestion 
further  on  a  point  to  which  even  the  abili¬ 
ty  of  Poisson  has  been  directed  without  any 
determinate  conclusion. 

Considering  that  all  meteors  involve  the 
presence  of  matter  in  some  form,  and  that 
aerolites  show  it  by  precipitation  of  solid 
masses  on  the  earth,  it  is  a  question  of  in¬ 
terest  what  happens  in  the  cases  where  we 
have  not  this  direct  result.  The  answer  can 
hardly  go  beyond  conjecture.  Many  me¬ 
teors,  even  those  containing  solid  matter,  may 
be  deflected  in  such  degree  towards  the  earth 
as  to  become  luminous  in  a  part  of  their 
course,  yet  still  preserve  their  own  independ- 
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eat  orbits.  Others,  again,  may  undergo  ex* 
plosion  or  disruption  during  this  contiguity, 
and  throw  down  the  same  matters  as  those 
contained  in  meteoric  stones,  but  under  the 
form  of  powder  or  dust.  Though  this  result 
is  obviously  more  difficult  of  discovery,  yet 
we  have  numerous  proofs  of  the  fact  in  the 
records  of  every  age.  Then,  further,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  how  very  small  a  proportion 
of  the  aerolites  falling  can  come  within  hu¬ 
man  observation.  The  chances  against  any 
one  stone  being  seen  to  fall  on  the  earth  are 
so  numerous  as  to  be  hardly  calculable.  The 
sight  of  such  an  event  is  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule.  Weighing  this  rightly,  and 
taking  into  account  also  that  the  ocean  covers 
about  three-fourths  of  the  globe,  we  shall  not 
be  greatly  surprised  at  the  estimate  of 
Scbreibers  that  upwards  of  700  meteoric 
stones  may  fall  annually  upon  our  globe.  It 
is  only  in  the  present  state  of  science,  when 
the  most  minute  quantities  are  subjected  to 
notice  and  calculation,  that  we  could  allude 
without  ridicule  to  the  fact  of  the  increment 
thus  made,  and  continually  making,  in  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  of  the  globe.  In  theo¬ 
ry  this  cannot  happen  without  some  certain 
amount  of  positive  effect.  In  reality,  we  must 
consider  the  augmentation  so  small  that  it 
may  be  disregarded  as  a  cause  of  any  change 
in  the  motions  or  condition  of  our  planet. 

We  may  further  notice  here  a  curious  re¬ 
mark  of  Olbers,  that  no  meteoric  stones  have 
ever  been  found  embedded  in  strata  of  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  formations ;  and  we 
have  no  direct  proof,  therefore,  that  any  fell 
previously  to  the  last  great  change  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  This  negative  fact,  however, 
cannot  yet  be  admitted  into  argument.  The 
careful  examination  of  such  rocks  is  still  of 
recent  date — fossils  of  other  kind  have  alone 
been  sought  for — while  many  meteoric  stones 
are  so  easily  disintegrated,  by  the  iron  they 
contain  passing  into  the  state  of  hydrated 
oxide,  that  they  may  have  become  wholly 
incorporated  with  the  earthy  masses  sur¬ 
rounding  them.  The  chances,  therefore,  are 
very  great  against  their  detection  in  these 
rocks ;  but  time  may  yet  show,  what  must 
meanwhile  be  deemed  probable  as  a  fact, 
that  the  phenomenon  of  their  fall  existed  long 
before  man  had  his  place  allotted  to  him  on 
this  our  globe. 

We  have  in  some  part  already  adverted  to 
the  remarkable  inferences  and  suggesUons 
derived  from  the  composition  of  meteoric 
stones.  These  bodies  afford  us  glimpses 
into  the  history  of  matter  foreign  to  the  world 
in  which  we  ourselves  lire.  They  represent 


another  domain  of  nature ;  yet  connected 
with  our  own  by  the  signal  fact,  also  derived 
from  them,  that  the  matter  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  which  surrounds  us  here.  One- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  known  elemen¬ 
tary  substances  enter  into  their  composition  ; 
iron,  as  we  have  seen,  largely  predominating 
over  the  rest — and  associated  occasionally 
with  minerals  resembling  closely  the  horn¬ 
blende,  augite,  and  olivine  of  our  own  rocks. 
While  the  materials,  however,  are  thus  alike, 
they  differ  much  in  the  manner  of  arrange¬ 
ment  and  proportions  of  their  parts  from  any 
compound  bodies  hitherto  known  to  us ;  and 
are  of  deep  mterest,  therefore,  as  represent¬ 
ing  an  aggregation,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
earth,  of  the  same  elements  diffused  beyond 
its  sphere.  Almost  might  we  venture  to  call 
them  specimens  of  planetary  matter,  since 
that  which  exists  in  the  space  intermediate 
between  the  earth  and  other  planets  may 
have  the  same  relation  to  both.  And  if  in¬ 
dulging  in  such  speculation,  we  might  go  yet 
further,  and  6nd  argument  in  these  facts  for 
that  great  theory  of  modern  astronomy,  which 
regards  all  the  planets  as  formed  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  condensation  of  rings  of  nebulous 
matter,  concentric  with  the  Sun — the  matter 
being  the  same,  but  variously  aggregated, 
from  physical  causes  varying  during  the  con¬ 
densation  of  each  planet. 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting  an 
eloquent  passage  from  Humboldt  in  relation 
to  this  subject.  After  alluding  to  the  sever¬ 
al  media,  light,  radiant  heat,  and  gravitation, 
through  which  we  hold  relation  to  the  world 
of  nature  without,  he  adds : — 

**  But  if  in  shooting  stars  and  meteoric  stones 
we  recognise  planetary  asteroids,  we  are  en¬ 
abled  by  their  fall  to  enter  into  a  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  and  more  properly  material  relationship  with 
cosmical  objects.  Here  we  no  longer  consider 
bodies  acting  upon  exclusively  from  a  distance, 
but  we  have  actually  present  the  meteorical  par¬ 
ticles  themselves,  which  have  come  to  ns  from  the 
regions  of  space,  have  descended  through  onr  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  remain  upon  the  earth.  A  meteor¬ 
ic  stone  affords  us  the  only  possible  contact  with 
a  substance  foreign  to  our  planet.  Accustomed 
to  know  non-tel  luric  bodies  solely  by  measurement, 
calculation,  and  the  inferences  of  our  reason,  it 
is  with  a  kiitd  of  astonishment  that  we  touch, 
weigh  and  analyse  a  substance  belonging  to  the 
world  without.  The  imagirwtion  is  stimulated, 
and  the  intellect  aroused  and  animated,  by  a  spec¬ 
tacle  in  which  the  nncuhivated  hind  sees  only  a 
train  of  fading  specks  in  the  clear  sky,  and  ap¬ 
prehends  in  the  nlack  stone  which  falls  from  the 
thundering  cloud  only  the  rude  product  of  some 
arild  force  of  nature.” 

Though  DO  new  element  has  yet  been  dU- 
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covered  in  meteoric  stones,  we  must  not  car¬ 
ry  this  negative  beyond  present  proof.  An¬ 
alysis  of  other  specimens  may  afford  other 
results;  and  we  are  not  yet  warranted  in 
omitting  any  opportunity  of  further  research. 
Besides  the  chance  of  new  ingredients,  such 
examination  enables  us  to  classify  with  more 
certainty  these  products  of  other  regions  of 
space,  and  thereby  better  to  interpret  the 
mystery  of  their  origin  and  movements. 

Another  speculation  still  occurs  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  aerolites.  The  researches  of  the 
last  6fty  years  have  disclosed  to  us  some 
twenty  new  substances,  hitherto  undecom¬ 
posed,  and  most  of  them  metallic  in  kind. 
Certain  of  these  substances  exist  only  in  sin¬ 
gle  specimens — others  are  rare  in  occurrence 
and  small  in  quantity.  It  has  puzzled  nat¬ 
uralists  to  conceive  the  purpose  which  mat¬ 
ters  thus  rare  and  insulated  can  ful6)  in  the 
economy  of  our  globe.  It  is  hardly  proba¬ 
ble,  though  possible,  that  these  minute  su¬ 
perficial  specimens  represent  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  But  is  it  not 
conceivable,  looking  to  the  composition  of 
aerolites,  that  some  of  their  elements,  thus 
rare  with  ns,  may  enter  more  abundantly  into 
the  composition  of  other  planetary  bodies  ?  | 
In  the  varying  conditions  of  magnitude,  fig¬ 
ure,  and  specific  gravity,  as  well  as  in  the 
especial  peculiarities  of  rings,  belts,  satellites, 
<kc.,  we  have  the  certain  proof  of  different 
modes  of  aggregration  in  each  case.  May 
we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  has  extended  to  the  kind  and  proportion 
of  the  elements  thus  segregated  and  conden¬ 
sed  from  the  vast  material  for  which  we 
vainly  seek  a  befitting  name  ?  Speculations 
such  as  these  do  not  fairly  enter  within  the 
domain  of  science,  but  they  border  upon  it, 
and  now  and  then  become  the  paths  leading 
to  new  and  unexpected  truths.  The  objects 
of  research  are  seemingly,  indeed,  too  remote 
for  access ;  but  we  have  just  seen  how 
strangely  some  of  them  are  actually  brought 
within  our  reach.  And  when  a  single  small 
instrument,  like  the  polariscope,  suffices  to 
tell  us  the  condition  of  light,  whether  issuing 
or  reflected  from  a  body  a  hundred  million 
of  miles  distant  in  space — or  when  the  per¬ 
turbations  of  certain  known  planets  are  made 
by  the  astronomer  to  indicate  the  place  and 
motions  of  one  yet  wholly  unknown — it  be¬ 
comes  difficult  to  despair  of  anything  which 
time  and  genius  may  yet  effect  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  truth. 

So  far  on  the  subject  of  aerolites,  more  es¬ 
pecially  ;  of  which  we  have  spoken  thus 
fully,  regarding  this  class  of  meteoric  phe¬ 


nomena  as  best  interpreting  the  others  treat¬ 
ed  of  in  the  works  before  us.  It  will  have 
been  seen  already  how  closely  all  are  allied, 
as  well  in  various  points  of  outward  aspect, 
as  in  regard  to  the  questions  which  concern 
their  real  nature  and  origin.  One  effect  of 
this  has  been  to  render  somewhat  obscure  to 
the  untutored  reader  much  of  what  even  the 
ablest  men  have  written  on  the  subject.  In 
the  work  of  MM.  Oravier  and  Saigey,  for 
instance,  the  history  of  Meteorites,  though 
divided  into  periods,  is  perplexed  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  passage  from  one  class  to  another,  and 
from  observation  to  theory.  We  have  at 
least  endeavored  to  avoid  this  perplexity  as 
far  as  seemed  to  ourselves  possible  in  our  ac¬ 
tual  ignorance  of  many  of  the  relations  of 
the  phenomena.  In  proceeding  now  to  those 
of  the  meteoric  globes  or  fire-balls,  and  the 
shooting  stars,  we  are  following  a  provision¬ 
al  arrangement,  which  may  hereafter  be  can¬ 
celled  ;  and  are  adopting  names  as  we  find 
them,  since  no  better  nomenclature  has  yet 
been  brought  to  this  part  of  science.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  other  sciences ; 
and  such  steps  are  natural  in  the  history  of 
all  human  progress. 

The  luminous  globes  are  those  in  closest 
connection  with  aerolites ; — inasmuch  as  we 
have  various  well-attested  instances  of  stones 
— single  or  numerous — falling  at  the  time  of 
such  appearances,  and  in  sequel  to  explo¬ 
sions  which  would  seem  to  rend  asunder 
some  larger  volumes  of  matter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  ordinary  character 
of  the  Bolide  we  take  chiefly  from  our  French 
authors,  who  correct  some  exaggerations  of 
Chladni  on  this  subject.  They  have  claim 
to  be  considered  an  authority,  since  one  of 
them,  by  incessant  observation  for  several 
years,  witnessed  as  many  of  these  great 
meteors  as  the  actual  number  noted  during 
the  same  period  by  all  other  observers  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

These  meteors  appear  to  move  in  the  arcs 
of  great  circles.  They ‘do  not  come  equally 
from  all  points  of  the  horizon,  but  affect  cer¬ 
tain  principal  directions.  No  movement  of 
rotation  is  recognized  in  them.  Their  appa¬ 
rent  disk  is  greatly  enlarged  hy  irradiation ; 
and  is  occasionally  seen  to  exceed  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  full  moon — which,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  110  miles,  would  give  a  diameter  of 
about  a  mile.  Their  form  is  always  circular. 

The  amount  of  their  illumination  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  moon.  Their  height  is 
various,  but  often  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  atmosphere.  They  appear  and  disappear 
suddenly,  without  sensible  change  of  diame- 
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ter ;  •oreetimes  bursting,  but  without  noise  ; 
and  often  leaving  a  train  of  light  behind. 
Their  duration  seldom  exceeds  a  few  seconds. 
Their  velocity  approximates  to  that  of  the 
earth,  or  other  planets. 

One  curious  fact  relating  to  these  meteors, 
and  still  more  to  shooting-stars,  is,  that  they 
appear  now  and  then  to  ascend,  or  to  alter¬ 
nate  in  ascent  or  descent,  as  if  new  and  op¬ 
posite  forces  were  suddenly  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion.  Chladni  and  others  have  sought  ex¬ 
planation  of  this,  either  in  resistance  of  the 
air  compressed  by  rapid  descent,  or  in  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  explosion  or  ignition  in  the  masses 
themselves.  More  recently,  however,  doubt 
has  been  thrown  on  the  reality  of  these  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  the  authority  of  Bessel  as  to 
their  improbability  is  one  that  must  have 
much  weight  on  the  subject.  Still  it  is  a 
point  open  to  future  observation  and  in¬ 
quiry. 

As  is  the  case  in  every  other  part  of 
science,  the  record  of  facts  regarding  these 
igneous  meteors  has  become  of  late  years 
infinitely  more  copious  and  exact.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  extraordinary  Chinese 
register,  brought  down  from  a  very  remote  . 
date.  No  other  country,  nor  any  age  before 
the  present,  furnishes  a  like  document.  The 
first  formal  catalogue  of  remarkable  meteors, 
of  all  classes,  is  that  of  a  very  eminent  ob¬ 
server,  M.  Quetelet,  published  in  1837  ;  and 
again,  with  large  additions,  in  1841.  There 
soon  followed  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Herrick, 
in  America,  and  that  of  M.  Chasles,  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences  in  1841 — 
containing  much  curious  retrospective  in¬ 
formation,  and  particularly  as  to  the  record¬ 
ed  falls  of  shooting-stars.  The  latest  cata¬ 
logue  is  that  by  Professor  Baden  Powell — pre-  ! 
sented  in  series  at  the  five  last  meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  and  published  in  their 
Annual  Reports.  Professing  to  be  merely  a 
continuation  of  Quetelet’s  Catalogue,  and  to 
form  a  nucleus  for  future  collection,  it  is,  i  n 
truth,  a  most  copious  and  valuable  register  of 
these  phenomena,  attesting — if  any  attes¬ 
tation  were  necessary — the  equal  zeal  and 
ability  of  its  author.  We  will  not  call  it 
complete,  because  no  record  of  these  vagrant 
and  fugitive  appearances  can  be  so.  We  do 
not,  for  instance,  find  noted  in  the  Report 
for  1851,  a  very  remarkable  meteor,  of  which 
we  ourselves  witnessed  the  appearance  and 
disruption,  on  the  30th  September,  1850, 
from  the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  in  Mas- 
saebussets ;  and  which  has  been  fully  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Bond,  the  distinguished  astron- 


I  omer  of  that  university.*  But  many  of 
-  these  lacuna  will  be  filled  up ;  and  mean- 
1  while  the  catalogue  is  ample  enough  to  fur- 
j  nish  an  admirable  basis  for  future  observation 
I  and  theory. 

j  We  have  noted  the  frequent  connection  of 
I  these  igneous  meteors  with  falling  stones  ; 
and  this  is,  in  troth,  the  question  of  greatest 
interest  regarding  them.  Are  they  always 
associated  with  some  form  of  matter  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  known  aerolites,  but  which 
escapes  detection,  either  by  falling  out  of  hu¬ 
man  sight,  or  by  the  passage  forwards  of  the 
meteor  in  its  orbit,  without  precipitation  of 
its  contents  ?  Taking  the  question  generally, 
we  incline  to  answer  at  once  in  the  affirmative. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  stones  have  some¬ 
times  fallen  from  what  seems  to  be  a  clear 
heaven ;  or  with  no  other  appearance  than 
that  of  a  small  circular  cloud  suddenly  form¬ 
ing  in  the  sky.  But  these,  as  far  as  we  know, 
are  events  of  the  daytime;  and  what  is  seen 
as  a  dark  form  under  the  light  of  the  sun 
may  appear  a  fiery  globe  in  the  darkness  of 
night.  If  it  be  well  proved  in  a  few  cases 
that  these  fire-balls  exploding  have  thrown 
down  stones  upon  the  earth,  the  presumption 
becomes  strong  that  analogous  meteorical 
elements  are  present  in  all,  whether  precipi¬ 
tated  or  not.  M.  Saigey  does  not  fully  admit 
the  relation  of  bolides  and  aerolites  ;  but  we 
believe  the  argument  fairly  to  stand  as  we 
have  stated  it. 

The  subject  of  Shooting  Stars  {ttoiles 
filantes)  separates  itself  somewhat  further 
from  the  phenomena  already  described, 
though  still  manifestly  connected  in  various 
ways.  The  more  important  peculiarities 
here  are  the  smaller  size  of  these  meteors ; 
their  infinitely  greater  frequency ;  the  arcs 
they  describe  ;  their  frequent  occurrence  in 
showers ;  and  the  observed  periodicity  in 
certain  of  these  latter  occurrences.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  magnitude  is  the  least  important 
of  their  characters  ;  since  we  find  every  gra¬ 
dation  of  size,  from  the  shooting  scintilla  of 


*  The  most  striking  circumstances  in  this  meteor 
were,  the  long  time  (more  than  an  hour)  the  nebu¬ 
lous  light  was  visible  after  the  explosion — the  ^reat 
distinctness  of  the  nucleons,  an  elongated  luminous 
space  being  projected,  as  it  were,  oArod  of  it — the 
perfectly  cometary  figure  and  aspect  of  the  meteor 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  its  first  appearance,  a  fact 
strongly  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Bond — and  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  luminous  elongation — amounting  to 
nearly  90°  within  twenty  minutes,  and  producing 
a  sort  of  whorl  resembling  some  of  the  nebulse  so 
beautifully  depictured  from  Lord  Rosse’s  late  ob¬ 
servations. 
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light  to  globes  large  as  the  moon.  Those 
gradations,  partially  visible  to  any  eye  gazing 
into  the  depths  of  the  sky  on  a  clear  night, 
are  especially  seen  during  the  showers  of 
stars  just  adverted  to.  The  periodicity  of 
some  of  these  showers  is  the  point  of  greatest 
interest  in  the  inquiry  ;  a  research  still  very 
imperfect,  but  which  time  is  certain  to  com¬ 
plete,  and  probably  at  no  distant  period. 

The  common  aspect  of  shooting  stars  needs 
no  description.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  science,  as  directed  to  them,  to  de¬ 
termine  their  heights,  duration,  and  velocity ; 
and  on  these  points  we  owe  much  to  the  per¬ 
severing  labors  of  Brandes  and  Benzenburg; 
an  ample  narrative  of  whose  observations  is 
given  in  the  French  work  before  us.  Begun 
as  early  as  1798,  they  were  continued  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  time,  and  in  different  places,  for  a 
period  of  thirty-five  years ;  Brandes  dying 
in  1834,  just  after  he  had  received  the  ac¬ 
count  of  that  prodigious  fall  of  shooting  stars 
in  America,  on  the  12tb  and  13th  November, 
which  gave  at  once  larger  scope  and  better 
definition  to  all  our  views  of  these  pheno-  ! 
mena.  To  determine  the  points  just  men¬ 
tioned,  it  was  essential  to  have  two  observers 
at  least,  and  a  base  of  sufficient  length 
for  separate  observation,  flqually  essential 
was  it  to  assure  the  identity  of  the  objects 
seen ;  for  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  ex¬ 
act  time  of  appearance,  as  well  as  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  brilliancy,  swiftness,  and  length  of 
train  of  each  star  observed.  Observation 
strictly  simultaneous  was  needful  to  success  ; 
and  this  could  only  be  got  by  knowing  the 
precise  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
stations.  The  base  first  taken,  two  leagues 
in  length,  proved  too  short  to  furnish  the 
parallax  required.  In  1801  the  inquiry  was 
resumed,  with  the  aid  of  two  fresh  observers ; 
and  four  points  were  taken,  the  extremes  of 
which,  Hamburgh  and  Elberfeld,  were  about 
200  miles  distant.  Here  again  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  separation  was  too  great, 
since,  out  of  a  great  number  observed,  onl^ 
five  shooting  stars  could  be  actually  identi¬ 
fied.  But  this  paucity  of  positive  results  is 
familiar  to  practical  astronomy ;  and  Ben¬ 
zenburg  consoled  bimslf  in  quoting  the  phrase 
of  Lalande :  “II  n’y  a  que  les  astronomes 
qui  sachent  par  combien  d'observations  man- 
quees  on  en  achete  une  seule  qui  reussit.” 

During  the  remainder  of  the  period  we 
have  named  similar  observaUons  were  re¬ 
peated  by  the  same  and  many  other  ob¬ 
servers,  in  various  parts  of  Oermaoy,  with 
different  lengths  of  base,  and  aided  by  for- 
malsB  which  Olbers  and  Erman  bad  respec- 
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tively  suggested.  Such,  however,  was  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  identity,  that  in 
1823,  a  year  particularly  devoted  to  this  re¬ 
search,  out  of  1712  shooting  stars  actually 
observed,  only  thirty-seven  could  be  conclu¬ 
sively  regarded  as  the  same  seen  at  different 
stations.  Nevertheless  many  valuable  results 
were  obtained,  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
general  character  of  these  meteors,  and  to 
associate  them  more  closely  with  the  fire¬ 
balls  before  described.  Their  height — vary¬ 
ing,  of  course;  in  different  shooting  stars,  and 
at  the  moments  of  appearance  and  disappear¬ 
ance,  of  each — was  found  to  range  frm  15  to 
140  or  150  miles — (some  statements  much 
higher  than  these  are  made  doubtful  by  the 
smallness  of  the  parallax) ;  their  velocity  to 
be  that  of  planetary  bodies,  reaching  fre¬ 
quently  to  thirty  miles  in  the  second.  These 
conditions,  together  with  the  directions  of  the 
paths  they  describe  in  reference  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  suffice  to  assign  their  place 
as  parts  of  the  planetary  system,  however 
small  or  attenuate  the  aggregations  of  mat¬ 
ter  thus  presented  to  us. 

A  far  more  striking  evidence,  however,  to 
this  effect  speedily  followed,  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  periodical  character  in  some  of 
those  showers  of  meteors,  which  at  certain 
times  startle  the  spectator  by  their  number 
and  brilliancy.  The  earliest  su^estion  of 
this  arose  from  an  extraordinary  apparition 
of  such  meteors  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  on  the  nights  of  the  12th  and 
13tb  of  November,  1833  ;  the  description  of 
which  in  much  detail  was  given  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Olmsted,  of  New  Haven,  and  other  ob¬ 
servers.  The  asteroids  composing  this  fiery 
shower  graduated  from  the  simple  phospho¬ 
rescent  line  of  the  shooting  star  to  luminous 
globes  of  the  moon’s  diameter — all  of  them 
conforming  to  one  condition  (the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  facts  observed),  that  of  issuing 
from  the  same  point  in  the  constellation  Leo ; 
and  continuing  to  proceed  from  this  point, 
though  the  rotation  of  the  earth  during  the 
progress  of  the  phenomena  had  greatly 
changed  its  apparent  place  in  the  heavens. 
The  value  of  this  observation  was  at  once  re¬ 
cognized.  Sporadic  shooting  stars  are  ob¬ 
served  to  traverse  the  sky  in  all  direcUons. 
But  these  multitudinous  meteors  of  a  night, 
in  their  radiation  from  one  point,  showed  a 
common  origin,  and  the  approach  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  to  some  other  revolving 
volume  of  matter,  visible  only  through  the 
changes  made  by  this  approximation. 

Intelligence  of  this  event,  confirmed  by 
other  ob^rvers  in  different  localities,  awak- 
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ened  a  new  and  keener  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Reference  was  made  to  the  same  date 
in  antecedent  years,  and  sereral  instances 
discovered  in  which  about  the  12th  of  No¬ 
vember  extraordinary  falls  of  shooting  stars 
had  occurred ; — the  most  remarkable,  that 
described  by  Humboldt  and  Bompland  in 
1799,  which  occurred  to  their  observation  at 
Cumana,  but  was  seen  very  extensively  over 
the  earth.  Elamest  expectation  also  was 
directed  towards  the  future.  On  the  night 
of  the  12th  November,  1834,  shooting-stars 
were  very  numerously  seen  by  the  same 
American  observers,  and  proceeding  from 
the  same  point  in  the  heavens ;  but  the  light 
of  the  moon  rendered  the  results  partial  and 
uncertain.  In  succeeding  years  the  phe¬ 
nomena  were  more  vaguely  seen,  or  alto¬ 
gether  absent;  except  in  1837  and  1838, 
when  they  recurred,  but  more  partially  as 
to  localities.  In  the  former  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  formed  a  striking  spectacle  in 
some  parts  of  England,  while  scarcely  visible 
in  Germany.  Though  M.  Saigey  imputes 
much  exaggeration  in  numbers  to  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  reports,  they  have  been  admitted  by 
the  very  highest  men  of  science — Arago, 
Biot,  Herschel,  Humboldt,  Encke,  dso. — as 
fully  proving  the  periodical  return  of  certain 
groups  of  asteroids,  or  of  the  matter  gene¬ 
rating  them.  To  Encke  we  owe  the  calcu¬ 
lation  that  the  point  in  Leo,  from  which 
these  November  meteorites  issued,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  was 
moving  in  its  orbit  at  this  particular  time — 
a  fact,  the  value  of  which  in  relation  to  their 
theory  will  readily  be  understood. 

But  the  eager  attention  now  given  to  the 
subject  speedily  evoked  other  results.  It 
was  found,  as  well  from  prior  record  as  from 
present  observation,  that  November  was  not 
the  sole  period  of  recurrence  of  such  phe¬ 
nomena.  Tradition,  both  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  pointed  out  the  10th  of  August, 
St.  Lawrence’s-day,  as  frequently  marked 
by  these  fiery  showers.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  the  belief  ran  that  St.  Lawrence 
wept  tears  of  fire  on  the  night  of  his  f4le. 
An  old  monkish  calendar,  found  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  reciting  the  natural  events  which 
belong  to  different  days  of  the  year,  desig¬ 
nates  this  day  as  one  of  meteors  {meieorodet). 
We  find  a  curious  notice  by  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  of  such  a  shower,  as  he  witnessed  it  at 
Naples  on  August  10,  1799.  In  1839  these 
August  asteroids  were  very  remarkable ; 
and  it  has  been  distinctly  ascertained  that 
they  proceeded  from  a  point  in  the  heavens 
between  Perseus  and  Taurus,  in  direction 


towards  which  point  the  earth  traverses  a 
tangent  to  her  orbit  at  the  time — a  very 
striking  concurrence  with  the  facts  just 
stated  respecting  the  November  phenomena. 
F urther  research  has  indicated  other  times 
of  the  year — in  April,  July,  and  Decem¬ 
ber — marked  by  like  periodical  appearances ; 
but  the  evidence  is  less  distinct,  and  does 
not  go  further  than  to  justify  the  demand 
for  future  and  multiplied  observations. 

The  admission  of  these  wonderful  facts 
created  instant  inquiry  into  their  cause.  No 
theory  was  seemingly  tenable  which  did  not 
recognize  in  some  form  a  revolution  round 
the  sun  of  the  matter  composing  or  evolving 
these  asteroids.  Professor  Olmsted,  and 
other  American  naturalists,  fresh  from  the 
spectacle  that  had  been  before  their  eyes, 
took  up  the  question  before  it  had  ^en 
treated  in  Europe  ;  and  the  former,  collect¬ 
ing  all  the  facts,  deduced  from  them  the 
existence  of  a  nebulous  cloud  or  mass  of 
meteoric  stars,  approaching  the  earth  at 
particular  periods  of  its  revolution,  under 
conditions  as  to  time,  direction,  and  physical 
changes  from  proximity,  which  we  have  not 
space  to  detail.  His  speculation  that  this 
meteoric  cloud  might  be  part  of  the  solar 
nebula  known  under  the  name  of  the  Zodi¬ 
acal  Light,  was  taken  up  and  enlarged  upon 
by  Biot,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Aca¬ 
demic  des  Sciences  in  1836.  The  first  exact 
observer  of  the  zodiacal  light,  Cassini,  had 
long  before  inferred  that  it  consists  of  di¬ 
vided  or  diffused  planetary  matter.  It  is 
shown  by  Biot  that  on  the  13th  of  November 
the  earth  is  in  such  relative  position  that  it 
must  necessarily  act  by  attraction  or  contact 
upon  the  material  particles  of  which  this 
nebula  is  composed,  producing  phenomena 
which  we  may  reasonably  consider  to  be 
represented  by  these  meteoric  showers.  He 
carries  the  same  theory  to  the  explanation 
of  the  sporadic  shooting-stars  of  ordinary 
nights,  by  supposing  that  the  habitual  pas¬ 
sage  of  Mercury  and  Venus  across  the  more 
central  regions  of  this  nebula  must  have 
dispersed  innumerable  particles  in  orbits 
very  little  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and  so 
variously  directed  that  the  earth  may  en¬ 
counter,  attract,  and  render  them  luminous 
in  every  part  of  its  revolution. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  theory, 
and  it  remains  without  any  fresh  confirma¬ 
tion.  But  under  any  form  that  can  be  given 
to  the  question  before  us,  it  seems  needful, 
as  we  have  said,  to  assume  for  its  solution 
the  existence  of  matter,  revolving  either  in 
zones  or  in  separate  masses  and  groups, 
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contuning  the  material  of  these  asteroids,  sulated  masses  moving  in  space.  Are  they 
The  hypothesis  of  matter  thus  arranged,  residual  merely  upon  the  consolidation  of 
having  periods  of  revolution  more  or  less  larger  bodies  ?  or  must  we  regard  them  as 
regular,  and  intersecting  the  orhit  of  the  detached  by  some  unknown  force  from  bodies 
earth  in  certain  points  at  certain  times,  has  already  consolidated  ?  The  fragmentary 
been  adopted  by  Arago,  Herschel,  and  other  character  of  aerolites,  as  well  as  the  mate* 
eminent  astronomers ;  and  the  conception  of  rials  composing  them,  might  suggest  the  lat- 
a  zone  or  zones  of  such  matter  is  admitted  ter  idea,  and  the  numerous  group  of  excen* 
as  best  fulhlling  on  the  whole  the  conditions  trie  planetoids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
of  the  problem.  Under  this  view  of  revolu-  give  sanction  to  it ;  but  we  have  already  fol- 
tion,  already  expounded  in  a  more  general  lowed  out  the  argument  derived  from  these 
way  as  applied  to  meteors  of  every  class,  we  sources,  and  seen  how  much  is  wanting  to 
obtain  the  only  clear  notion  of  a  cause  of  its  certainty  and  completion, 
periodicity — the  law  being  the  same  which  Before  closing  our  article  we  must  make 
governs  the  planetary  system  at  large,  and  more  particular  mention  of  the  valuable  work 
even  the  most  excentric  motions  depending  composed  by  M.  Saigey,  but  recording,  in 
on  the  great  principle  which  maintains  gene-  sequel  to  an  Historical  Introduction,  those 
ril  order  throughout  the  universe,  long  series  of  observations  by  M.  Coulvier- 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  theory  ma-  Oravier,  in  which  latterly  the  writer  himself 
terially  changes  our  manner  of  viewing  the  took  an  important  share.  We  prefer  such 
interplanetary  spaces  around  us.  No  longer  separate  notice,  both  because  these  researches 
regaled  as  a  void — or  filled  solely  hy  a  sub-  are  little  known  in  this  country ;  and  because 
tie  ether,  imponderable  and  unseen — these  their  purport  will  be  better  understood  from 
spaces  now  present  themselves  as  occupied  the  relation  already  given  of  the  previous 
in  various  parts  by  matter  apparently  of  the  state  of  knowledge  and  opinion  on  the  sub- 
same  nature  as  those  of  which  our  globe  is  ject.  We  ought  to  begin  with  stating  that 
composed — but  either  not  yet  aggregated  M.  Saigey  acquiesces  only  very  partially 
into  planetary  forms,  or  detached  from  pla>  in  the  conclusions  we  have  described,  as 
netary  bodies  previously  existing.  If  adopt-  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  scientific  men 
ing  this  idea  of  meteoric  zones  or  rings,  we  of  the  age.  He  contends  that  these  conclu- 
must  necessarily  admit  several  such ;  leav-  sions  are  premature ;  based  in  many  points 
ing  open  to  future  research  the  questions,  on  doubtful  or  insufiScient  observations,  and 
whether  they  are  of  uniform  composition  pressed  forward  by  the  zeal  of  astronomers 
and  arrangement  ?  whether  there  is  any  relying  too  much  on  analogies  drawn  from 
proof  of  a  progression  in  the  line  of  nodes,  their  own  more  certain  science.  He  asserts 
or  of  oscillation  from  perturbations  ?  whether  that  longer  and  closer  research  into  facts  is 
we  may  attribute  to  them  the  occasional  ob-  needful  to  all  theory  on  the  subject ;  and 
scuration  of  the  sun  for  short  periods,  which  justifies  this  by  the  record  of  results  which 
we  find  on  frequent  record  ?  and  on  what  show  at  least  that  other  and  new  conditions 
physical  causes  depend  the  luminous  globes  must  be  added  to  the  theories  of  meteoric 
and  shooting-stars  which  emanate  from  them  phenomena  now  received.  Of  the  more  re- 
on  approaching  the  earth  ?  markable  of  these  results  we  shall  give  a 

Other  questions  there  are,  awaiting  the  short  summary  ;  such  as  may  enable  our 
possible  solution  of  the  future,  some  of  which  readers  to  judge  of  their  nature  and  bearing 
our  readers  will  already  Infer.  To  explain  on  the  argument. 

the  appearance  of  single  meteors,  always  so  Observations  on  shooting-stars  and  other 
sudden,  often  so  brilliant — as  well  as  the  meteors  were  begun  by  M.  Coulvier-Gravier 
more  substantial  phenomenon  of  falling  at  Rheims  as  early  as  1811 ;  under  electrical 
stones — must  we  not  suppose  detached  por-  and  other  theories  of  their  origin,  which  he 
tions  of  matter,  equally  revolving  as  the  afterwards  abandoned.  It  was  not,  however, 
zones  which  pour  forth  periodical  showers,  until  1841  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Arago, 
but  each  with  an  independent  orbit  of  its  he  began  carefully  to  register  their  numl^r, 
own  ?  What  physical  causes  can  have  pro-  times  of  app)earance,  and  direction  in  the 
duced  such  separate  accumulation  or  con-  heavens.  In  1846  M.  Saigey  associated  him- 
solidation  of  these  portions  of  matter  ?  Both  self  to  his  labors,  and  aided  greatly  in  gener- 
analogy  and  the  known  laws  of  the  mechan-  alizing  and  giving  method  to  the  results.  In 
ism  of  the  heavens  furnish  a  certain  expla-  a  period  of  42  months,  between  1841  and 
nation  of  zones  or  rings,  but  we  have  no  1845,  there  were  5302  shooting-stars  re- 
similar  aid  to  our  understanding  of  these  in-  corded — seen  during  1054  hours  of  observa- 
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Uon.  The  number  would  doubtless  have 
been  much  greater  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  moon,  which,  when  full,  effaces  nearly 
three-hfths  of  the  stars  otherwise  visible.  An 
estimate  made,  with  allowance  for  this  cause, 
brings  out  the  mean  horary  number  of  6 ; 
the  actual  mean  number  seen  per  hour  being 
5'6.  The  passing  obscuration  by  clouds 
makes  another  void  in  the  calculation,  the 
amount  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

But  this  general  horary  mean  loses  its  in¬ 
terest  in  another  more  curious  and  unlooked- 
for  result  of  these  observations,  via.  the  varia¬ 
tions  found  to  exist  at  different  hours.  With 
rare  exceptions,  the  number  of  visible  meteors 
increases  as  the  night  advances  ;  and  this  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  with  regularity 
enough  to  furnish  the  basis  of  tables  for  each 
successive  hour  of  the  night.  A  few  in¬ 
stances  we  give  from  different  hours  between 
evening  and  morning.  In  the  evening  from 
6  to  7  o’clock  the  mean  number  of  stars  fall¬ 
ing  is  3  3 — from  9  to  10  o’clock  4 — from  11 
to  12  o’clock  5 — from  2  to  3  o’clock  in  the 
morning  7'1 — from  5  to  6  o’clock  8'2.  And 
this  gradation  is  maintained  as  well  at  the 
times  of  periodical  return  of  such  meteors  as 
on  ordinary  nights. 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  result  ns  to  the 
monthly  or  annual  variations  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena.  A  laborious  reduction  of  observa¬ 
tions  has  furnished  a  table  expressing  the 
monthly  mean  of  the  horary  number  at  mid¬ 
night.  This  table  shows  a  singular  disparity 
between  the  hrstsix  months  of  the  year  and  the 
last ;  the  mean  number  of  shooting-stars  in  the 
former  being  only  3*4  in  the  hour — in  the 
latter  rising  as  high  as  8 — that  is,  a  smaller 
number  when  the  earth  is  moving  from  peri¬ 
helion  to  aphelion,  or  receding  from  the  sun — 
a  much  greater  number  in  the  after  six  months, 
when  it  is  advancing  towards  its  perihelion. 

The  transition  is  rapid  from  one  of  these 
conditions  to  the  other.  In  December  the 
mean  number  in  the  hour  is  7*2 — in  January 
only  3*6.  In  June  it  is  3'2 — in  July  7  0. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  maxi¬ 
ma  in  the  table  occur  in  August  and  Novem¬ 
ber — corresponding  exactly  in  date  with  the 
periodical  showers  we  have  described — and 
with  the  further  concurrence  of  fact  that 
these  maxima  do  not  present  themselves 
every  year.  In  1842  the  mean  for  August 
was  11*9 — in  1844  only  5*4.  In  1842  the 
mean  for  November  was  11*3 — in  1843  it 
was  5*4. 

Another  part  of  the  researches  before  us 
regards  the  direction  of  these  shooting-stars. 
Without  entering  into  the  details,  which  are 


also  ^ven  tabularly,  we  may  remark  the 
general  conclusion  that  almost  exactly  the 
same  number  come  from  the  north  and  south 
conjointly,  as  from  the  east  and  west;  but 
with  this  diversity  in  the  two  cases,  that, 
while  the  number  is  nearly  the  same  from 
north  and  south,  the  number  coming  from 
the  east  much  more  than  doubles  that  from 
the  west.  The  amount  of  this  diversity, 
however,  differs  in  different  years.  The  co¬ 
pious  accumulation  of  facts,  and  great  exac¬ 
titude  in  the  manner  of  observation,  afforded 
other  curious  results,  as  to  the  length  of  the 
visible  trajectories,  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  the  meteors,  «fec.  The  shooting-stars  compri¬ 
sed  between  the  N.N.B.  and  N.E.  have  the 
longest  visible  course,  their  mean  line  being 
upwards  of  15  degrees — those  between  W.8. 
W.  and  S.W.  are  only  seen  through  about 
1 1  degrees.  Whatever  the  time  of  year  or 
hour  of  night,  the  line  is  one  of  descent  to¬ 
wards  the  horizon.  Out  of  5302  fifteen  only 
were  seen  to  describe  curved  lines. 

The  estimate  of  our  authors  as  to  the 
height  of  shooting-stars  places  their  point  of 
appearance  at  from  20  to  50  or  60  miles 
above  the  earth.  Their  relative  size,  color, 
and  manner  of  apparition  were  carefully  ob¬ 
served.  Of  Bolides  (luminous  globes)  eight 
were  noted  during  the  42  months,  three 
only  of  whichburst,  and  these  without  any 
noise  of  explosion.  Of  the  proper  shooting- 
stars  80  were  registered  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  that  is,  having  the  apparent  size  and 
lustre  of  Venus  or  Jupiter.  The  others 
were  classed  down  to  the  sixth  magnitude, 
corresponding  to  the  fifth  of  the  fixed  stars. 
The  color,  especially  of  the  largest,  is  generally 
a  pure  white.  Those  of  reddish  tintaie  rarrr ; 
but  they  are  remarkable  as  seeming  to  be 
slower  in  movement,  and  not  leaving  trains  of 
light  behind.  Some  occur  of  bluish  color,  but 
still  more  rarely. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  fur¬ 
ther  details,  but  we  believe  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  value  of  these  new  re¬ 
searches.  They  clearly  suggest  many  im¬ 
portant  considerations  hitherto  little  regarded ; 
and  some  of  these,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  at  variance  with  the  conclusions 
generally  adopted  before.  We  must  needs 
admit  that  a  revision  of  those  conclusions  is 
required ;  and  their  adaptation,  if  such  be 
possible,  to  the  new  facts  brought  before  us. 
Assuming  the  authenticity  of  the  latter,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  no  theory  of  meteoric 
phenomena  can  be  valid  or  complete  which 
does  not  include  and  explain  the  horary  and 
annual  variations  just  described.  They  are 
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problems  of  high  interest,  hut  doubtless  of 
great  difficulty.  And  while  recording  the 
most  recent  researches  in  this  part  of  science, 
we  must  repeat  our  opinion,  that  a  much 
larger  basis  of  observation  is  required  before 
we  can  raise  the  phenomena  to  the  class  of 
astronomical  facts.  Time  alone  is  capable  of 
affording  this.  We  cannot  follow  the  fleeting 
meteor  as  we  do  the  planet,  or  eveh  the  more 
excentric  comet,  night  after  night,  on  their 
paths.  But  modem  science  has  taught  us 
to  derive  certmnty  from  averages  as  well  as 
from  more  direct  observation  ;  and  the  mul- 
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tiplication  of  insulated  facts,  if  exact  and  au< 
thentic  in  kind,  is  sure  in  the  end  to  conduct 
us  to  the  truth  desired,  or  as  near  to  it  as 
human  powers  are  permitted  to  approach. 
Happy  those  who  can  detach  themselves  at 
times  from  the  turmoil  and  troubles  of  the 
busy  world  we  inhabit,  and  find  repose  among 
the  more  silent  wonders  of  the  universe 
without ! — a  contemplation  scarcely  disturbed 
even  by  these  flaming  ministers  of  the  sky, 
which  now  no  longer  come  to  affright  man¬ 
kind,  but  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  their  in¬ 
telligence  and  power. 


From  Fiaiat’s  Mafaiia*  for  Jaanary. 
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For  many  years,  critics  and  scholars,  dur-  ! 
ing  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  last  century, 
aTOcted  an  unjust  carelessness  about  their 
predecessors ;  they  glorified  themselves,  and 
though  they  were  indebted  deeply  to  such 
men  as  even  Paracelsus,  Gesner,  and  Carden, 
they  fell  into  a  common  foppish  error,  and 
affected  to  despise  their  creditors.  During 
that  period  of  intellectual  conceit,  the  mem¬ 
ory  was  almost  lost  of  a  few  men  whom  the 
world,  as  it  now  thinks  and  feels,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  desire  always  to  hold  in  honor.  Among 
others,  Conrad  Gesner  has  been  transported 
to  the  dictionaries  from  the  living  world  of 
letters,  and  has  for  a  long  time  dwelt  almost 
forgotten  in  that  desert  region.  I  venture 
now  to  petition  that  he  be  recalled,  and  will 
endeavor  to  make  out  a  case  on  his  behalf. 

What  I  shall  relate  here  of  the  life  of 
Conrad  Gesner,  of  Zurich  (whom  let  no  un¬ 
wary  youth  confound  with  Solomon  of  the 
same  name  and  place,  the  poet,  painter,  and 
engraver,  known  best  for  the  least  merito¬ 
rious  among  his  works,  the  lamentable  Death 
of  Ahet),  will  be  drawn  chiefly  from  a  me¬ 
moir  published  very  soon  after  his  death,  and 
written  by  a  brother  student  and  companion, 
Josiah  Simler.  The  memoir  is  simple  and 
unaffected  ;  it  contains  no  syllable  of  pane¬ 
gyric,  but  leaves  tbe  facts  of  Gesner’s  life  to 
speak  in  their  own  language  to  the  hearts  of 
flMolars.  It  is  dedicated  to  Caspar  Wolff 
and  George  Cellarius,  whose  name,  not  Lat¬ 
inized,  may  have  been  Keller;  two  other 


friends  of  Gesner,  one  of  whom,  Wolff,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  naturalist's  books  and  papers. 
Josiah  Simler,  in  the  dedication,  speaks  with 
true  Swiss  simplicity,  and  with  a  graceful 
tenderness  as  well,  about  his  little  record  of 
their  old  companion  ; — Existimavi  autem  me 
debere  hoe  oficium  homtni  amiciisimo,  quern 
dum  vixit  plurimum  amavi  et  colui,  et  me 
vicissim  ab  eo  amari  expertus  mm — "  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  owed  this  duty  to  a 
most  dear  friend,  whom  while  he  lived  I 
greatly  loved  and  sought,  and  by  whom  I 
felt  my  love  to  be  returned.” 

Conrad  Gesner,  born  at  Zurich,  in  the 
year  1516,  was  the  son  of  a  worker  in  hides. 
His  father’s  Christian  name  was  Ursus,  and 
his  mother’s  Barbara ;  but  they  were  in  name 
only  barbarous  or  bearish.  They  were  poor, 
for  they  had  many  children  ;  but  they  lived 
honestly,  and  behaved  as  members  of  a  civi¬ 
lized  Swiss  town.  Conrad  was  sent  by  them, 
while  very  young,  to  the  town  school,  where 
he  studied  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
under  very  competent  teachers — namely, 
Thomas  Plattner,  who  removed  afterwards  to 
Basle ;  Theodore  Bibliander,  Oswald  Myco- 
nius,  and  Peter  Dasypodius.  In  those  days, 
few  scholars  with  translatable  names,  omit¬ 
ted  to  translate  them  into  Greek  or  Latin ; 
and  as  they  were  known  only  by  these 
names  in  bwks,  and  chose  them  for  them¬ 
selves,  by  all  means  let  them  be  known  by 
them  for  ever.  Bibliander  expounded  Scrip- 
i  ture  in  Zurich  ;  Myconios  afterwards  had 
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charge  of  the  church  in  Basle ;  Dasypodius 
excelled  in  Greek,  and  became  Greek  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  then  very  celebrated  school  of 
Strasburg. 

Gesner,  even  from  the  tenderest  years  of 
his  childhood,  showed  a  studious  character, 
and  a  great  power  of  retaining  knowledge. 
His  father  was  too  poor  to  pay  on  his  account 
for  more  than  the  drst  years  of  wholesome 
necessary  education.  Happily,  a  teacher  in 
the  college,  John  Jacob  Ammianus,  profes¬ 
sor  of  Latin  and  oratory,  saw  in  Conrad  so 
much  promise  for  the  future,  that  he  took 
the  young  scholar  into  bis  house,  and  in¬ 
structed  him  gratuitously  for  three  years, 
believing,  with  a  noble  patriotism,  that  what¬ 
ever  labor  he  mi^ht  spend  upon  the  boy 
would  be  repaid  in  a  few  years  to  Zurich. 
Conrad  Gesner  thus  became  enabled  to  at¬ 
tend,  not  only  the  lectures  of  Ammianus  upon 
Latin  and  oratory,  but  also  those  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek,  Kodolph  Collin,  who  was  in¬ 
terpreting  Plutarch.  While  the  youth  was 
in  this  way  fully  occupied,  and  bad  delivered 
up  his  whole  mind  to  dialectics,  oratory,  and 
Greek,  civil  war  had  broken  out,  and  his 
father,  the  leather-seller,  being  among  those 
who  went  out  to  fight,  was  not  among  those 
who  came  home  again.  He  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Zug,  in  the  year  1531. 

Conrad  was  then  fifteen  years  old,  and 
lay  in  bis  mother’s  house  seriously  ill.  On 
his  recovery  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  not  remain  a  burden  on  the  widow  ; 
who  bad  other  children  to  support,  with 
means  that  had  become  more  contracted 
since  her  husband’s  death.  The  student- 
son  went,  therefore,  to  Strasburg,  and 
attached  himself  for  some  months  to  the 
service  of  a  celebrated  Lutheran,  Wolfgang 
Fabricius  Capito.  Possibly  his  old  master, 
Dasypodius,  had  helped  him  to  this  situation, 
in  which  he  enlarged  his  opportunities  of 
study,  and  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  He¬ 
brew,  a  language  of  which  he  already  had 
picked  up  the  rudiments  at  home. 

Meanwhile,  the  generous  John  Jacob  Ara- 
mianus  and  his  other  learned  friends  in  Zurich 
had  not  forgotten  the  young  Conrad  Gesner. 
After  a  brief  stay  in  Strasburg,  Conrad  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  town,  to  be  sent  out,  with 
a  stipend,  by  the  scholastic  senate  of  Zurich, 
on  an  educational  mission  into  France.  Jo¬ 
hann  Fricius  went  with  him — a  fellow-stu¬ 
dent,  bound  to  him  in  those  days  by  parity 
of  disposition  and  community  of  study,  who 
through  manhood  remained  afterwards  one 
of  his  warmest  friends.  They  went  to  Bour- 
gee,  where  Gesner,  then  only  sixteen  years 


old,  acted  for  twelve  months  as  a  teacher, 
communicating  what  be  knew  to  others,  and 
in  all  spare  time  reading  for  himself,  inces¬ 
santly,  liatin  and  Greek,  to  perfect  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  those  languages.  Having 
spent  a  year  in  this  way,  Conrad  went  to 
Paris,  being  attracted  thither  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  Paris  he  found  many  famous  men, 
and  listened  to  much  teaching ;  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  afterwards  that  he  learn¬ 
ed  little  at  Paris,  for  want  of  counsel  in  the 
regulation  of  his  studies.  Gesner  stands 
pre-eminent  among  all  scholars  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  economist  of  time.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  his  whole  life,  from  the  first  school-days 
to  the  moment  of  death,  he  suffered  as  many 
hours  and  minutes  as  would  make,  when 
summed  up,  one  day  to  be  wasted.  And 
even  though  his  industry  was  so  incessant,  it 
would  still  be  manifestly  impossible  that  he 
could  have  left  behind,  after  a  short  life,  such 
works  as  now  remain  to  us,  unless  he  had 
not  only  worked  incessantly,  but  understood 
most  thoroughly  the  art  of  working  at  ail 
times  in  the  right  way.  This  art,  in  the 
warm  days  of  his  youth,  Gesner  had  not  ac¬ 
quired.  At  Paris,  he  used  to  say,  be  had 
no  regularity  in  study.  He  revelled  luxu¬ 
riously  (he  was  seventeen  years  old)  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  equally  ready  to  de¬ 
light  in  poets,  orators,  historians,  physicians, 
or  philologists.  In  bis  youthful  audacity  he 
thought  that  his  mind  had  capacity  to  hold 
them  all,  and  his  habit  of  gluttonous  reading 
weakened  his  mind,  he  said,  by  leading  him 
into  the  vice  of  skipping.  He  re.ad  over  his 
books,  not  through  them.  Headers  of  to¬ 
day  will  not  judge  sternly  this  one  blot  upon 
the  student-life  of  Conrad  Gesner. 

The  industry  of  Gesner,  however,  was  not 
confined  wholly  to  the  world  of  books  ;  even 
in  those  days  bis  hours  of  travel  and  of  out¬ 
door  exercise  were  periods  of  active  study. 
There  was  a  pure-hearted  Swiss  pastor, 
Johann  Fricius  by  name,  who  devoted  ail  his 
leisure  to  botanical  pursuits ;  this  pastor,  who 
was  Conrad’s  uncle,  conceived  early  a  great 
affection  for  his  clever  nephew,  and  delighted 
to  take  the  child  with  him  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  on  plant-gathering  excursions.  Then 
he  would  expound  as  he  could  to  his  apt 
scholar  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  watch 
the  spread  of  the  infection  he  communicated. 
The  impression  made  on  Gesner’s  fresh  heart 
by  association  with  the  herb-loving  pastor, 
Fricius,  strengthened  with  time,  and  herbor¬ 
izing  never  ceased  throughout  his  after  life 
to  be  the  scholar’s  chief  delight.  On  the 
way  to  Bourges,  therefore,  at  Bourges,  on 
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the  way  from  Bourgea  to  Paris,  around  Paris, 
and  along  the  homeward  road,  Gesner  dili¬ 
gently  spent  his  out-door  time  in  the  colleo- 
tion  of  every  plant  new  to  his  eyes,  and  in 
comparing  what  he  found,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  with  the  descriptions  of  plants 
given  by  Dioscorides  and  other  ancieut  au¬ 
thors.  I  believe  that  Johann  Fricius,  who 
was  young  Gesner’s  companion  and  bosom 
friend  in  that  journey  through  part  of  France, 
and  afterwards  in  the  whole  journey  through 
life,  who  was  bound  to  him  by  similarity  of 
tastes,  and  by  whose  side  Conrad  afterwards 
was  buried  by  his  fellow-citizens,  must  have 
been  a  son  of  the  good  pastor,  Johann  Fri- 
cius.  It  is  very  natural  to  think  that  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  pastor,  or  while  trotting  by 
his  side  upon  the  mountains,  Gesner  and 
Fricius  acquired  those  common  tastes  by 
which  they  were  to  the  last  united. 

From  Paris,  Gesner  returned  to  Strasburg, 
in  which  town  he  had  made  friends  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  get  increase  of  knowledge. 
Being  summoned  back  to  Zurich  by  the 
scholastic  senate,  in  whose  service  he  was 
engaged,  the  youth,  who  was  then  not  quite 
twenty  years  old,  earned  his  stipend  as  a 
teacher  in  the  school  wherein  he  had  himself 
received  the  rudiments  of  classical  instruction. 
At  this  period,  says  Josiah  Simler,  evidently 
concerned  about  what  he  thought  a  very 
weak  point  In  the  young  scholar’s  character 
— nescio  quo  consilto,  uxorem  tempestivius 
duxit.  One  of  the  prevailing  features  in  the 
life  of  Conrad  Gesner,  scarcely  second  to  his 
marvellous  assiduity  in  study,  was  his  gentle* 
ness  of  heart,  his  spirit  of  kindly  courtesy, 
the  suavity  of  temper  for  which  men  of  let¬ 
ters  ought  to  be,  but  are  not  at  all  times, 
distinguished.  He  was  always  apt  at  lov¬ 
ing,  and  though  he  was  at  no  time  guilty  of 
any  worldly  folly  or  excess,  he  did  not  cum¬ 
ber  bis  mind  much  with  worldly  wisdom. 
Therefore  Gesner  married  a  true-hearted 
girl  when  he  was  not  quite  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  bad  no  wealth  beyond  the  stipend 
of  assistant- teacher,  and  the  available  re¬ 
sources  of  a  very  well-filled  head. 

In  school,  the  young  husband  taught  to 
the  boys  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin 
grammar.  At  home  he  worked  at  the  books 
of  the  physicians.  Still  he  prosecuted  his 
researches  in  the  fields,  allying  botany  readily 
enough  to  a  course  of  medical  reading,  since 
in  that  day  plants  were  studied  cbieny  with 
reference  to  any  use  that  they  might  have  as 
remedies.  Gesner  proposed  to  himself  the 
attainment  of  the  dignity  of  a  physician, 
which  if  it  did  not — in  Zurich,  at  any  rate — 


obtain  for  him  much  money  as  a  healer  of 
disease,  would  give  him  standing  idi  the 
learned  world,  and  enable  him  to  rise  from 
the  stool  of  a  teacher  of  rudiments  to  the 
chair  of  a  professor  in  his  native  town.  Still 
receiving  from  the  scholastic  senate  the  same 
stipend  paid  to  him  at  home,  Gesner  was 
sent  to  Basle,  where  he  continued  his  study 
of  medicine,  and  was  assiduous  in  labor  for 
a  perfect  acquirement  of  the  Greek  language, 
in  which  the  best  medical  learning  of  the 
ancients — whose  science  the  moderns  follow¬ 
ed  carefully  in  Gesner’s  days — was  written. 

Designing  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
and  strengthen  his  familiarity  with  Greek, 
and  to  provide  if  possible  increased  means  in 
support  of  the  little  home  be  had  erected, 
Gesner  at  this  period  of  his  life  undertook  to 
revise  and  enlarge  a  Greek  and  Latin  lexicon 
which  had  been  already  issued,  very  badl^ 
done,  by  persons  who  did  not  put  their 
names  upon  the  title  page.  Over  this  task 
the  young  student  took  much  pains,  and  he 
delivered  to  the  printer  not  only  the  old  lex¬ 
icon,  with  its  mistakes  corrected,  but  a  large 
body  of  additions  drawn  from  the  Lex.  Oroee. 
Phavorim  Camertit.  The  printer,  however, 
without  Gesner’s  knowledge,  and  very  much 
to  his  surprise,  used  only  a  small  part  of 
those  additions ;  reserving,  probably,  the 
rest  to  give  increased  attraction  to  another 
issue.  Soon  afterwards,  by  the  printer’s 
death,  whatever  plan  he  had  was  superseded, 
but  Gesner’s  papers,  over  which  the  student 
had  spent  many  days  of  toil,  could  never  be 
recovered.  Afterwards  Gesner  was  employed 
three  or  four  times  by  Henry  Peter,  book¬ 
seller,  of  Basle,  in  the  further  amendment 
and  increase  of  this  dictionary,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  authorities,  from  his  own  reading. 

When  he  had  spent  about  a  year  at  Basle, 
and  become  exceedingly  well  versed  in 
Greek,  the  senate  of  Berne  having  founded 
a  new  university  at  Lausanne,  and  otfered 
liberal  stipends  for  professors,  Gesner  obtain¬ 
ed  a  professorship,  and  went  to  Lausanne. 
There  he  remained  for  three  years  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek,  and  acquired  the  warm 
friendship  of  Peter  Yiret,  and  Beatus  Comes, 
minister  of  the  church,  of  Himbert,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  and  Johannes  Kebittus, 
who  succeeded  Gesner  in  his  chair.  The 
friendship  of  these  men  abided  with  him  to 
the  end  of  his  career.  Being  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  subject  of  bis  public  teach¬ 
ing,  Gesner  required  to  spend  no  time  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  his  duties  in  the  university,  he 
had  therefore  a  good  deal  of  leisure  during 
those  three  years  at  Lausaune,  which  he  was 
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entitled  to  fill  up  with  his  own  pursuiu.  He 
studied  medicine  still,  and  as  he  had  edited 
lexicons  while  getting  up  his  Greek,  so  now 
he  issued  a  few  medical  books,  which  were 
in  part  original,  in  part  epitomes  and  compi¬ 
lations,  and  in  part  translations  from  the 
Greek  physicians.  Pursuing  still,  while  at 
Lausanne,  his  botanical  studies,  be  published 
also  a  Catalogu*  PlaHtamm,  in  the  alpha¬ 
betical  order  of  their  Latin  names,  their 
names  in  Greek,  German  and  French  being 
in  each  case  added.  In  the  compilation  of 
this  catalogue,  be  followed  Johann  Ruellius, 
Leonard  Fuchs,  and  Hieronymus  Tragus 
(Jerome  Bock) ;  not,  however,  without  oc¬ 
casionally  differing  from  their  statements,  or 
adding  new  observations  that  belonged  en¬ 
tirely  to  himself.  During  the  same  period, 
Gesner  published  also  a  short  JIUtoria  Plan- 
tarum,  enehiridii  forma.  In  this  history  the 
descriptions  of  plants  were  drawn  from  Dioe- 
corides,  the  omissions  of  Dioscorides  being 
supplied  from  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  or  more 
modem  Greeks  ;  the  properties  were  added 
in  paragraphs  condensed  from  Paulus 
i£gineta,  Galen,  or  .d^ilius.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  study  at  Lausanne,  Geener  also  pub¬ 
lished  an  Apparatus  et  Delectus  sitnplicium 
Medicamentorum,  in  alphabetical  order,  based 
upon  Dioscorides  and  Mesuaeus ;  to  which 
he  added  the  universal  precepts  of  Paulus 
Jlilgineta,  on  the  composition  of  medicaments. 
During  the  same  period  he  published  also  a 
compendium  of  Galen’s  book  upon  the  com¬ 
position  of  medicaments,  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  genera,  and  according  to  the  parts  of 
the  body  upon  which  their  healing  virtue 
operated,  beginning  at  the  head  and  ending 
at  the  heel,  with  a  collection  of  precepts.  He 
issued  during  these  three  years  other  books 
also,  containing  the  essence  of  his  voluminous 
readings  among  Greek  physicians,  and  also 
some  fruits  of  his  study  of  Greek  for  its  own 
sake — volumes  becoming  his  position  as  a 
Greek  professor,  such  as  an  Essay  on  the 
Wanderings  of  Ulysses,  and  what  Homer 
meant  to  represent  by  them.  As  Gesner  in 
the  course  of  a  short  life  issued  seventy-two 
works  from  the  press,  besides  leaving  at  bis 
death  eighteen  that  were  unfinished  but  in 
progress,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  in 
a  few  pages  even  a  brief  account  of  all  bis 
writings.  In  this  notice  of  his  life  it  must 
suffice,  therefore,  to  name  occasionally  a  few 
minor  works,  by  way  of  indicating  the  direc¬ 
tion  taken  by  his  industry,  and  to  attempt  a 
description  only  of  the  most  important  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  labor. 

After  three  years  spent  at  Lausanne,  pub- 
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licly  as  a  professor  of  Greek,  privately  as  a 
student  of  medicine,  Conrad  Gesner  went — 
botanising,  of  course,  by  the  way — to  Mont¬ 
pellier,  of  which  place  the  medical  school 
was  famous  throughout  France.  His  design 
in  going  to  Montpellier  was  to  obtain  admis¬ 
sion  as  a  resident  for  some  months  in  the 
house  of  any  distinguished  physician,  for  he 
believed  that  by  watching  the  domestic  life 
and  daily  practice  of  such  a  man,  by  familiar 
speech  with  him,  and  in  the  daily  intercourse 
of  friendship,  he  might  perfect  his  knowledge 
in  a  short  time,  more  thoroughly  than  by  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  public  lectures.  Public 
teaching  demonstrated,  for  the  most  part, 
only  those  doctrines  of  the  ancients  which 
Gesner  in  his  own  house  had  already  master¬ 
ed.  At  Montpellier,  however,  he  found 
none  of  the  more  eminent  physicians  able  to 
receive  him  as  a  house  pupil,  he  therefore 
stayed  but  a  short  time  in  attendance  on  the 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  men  through  whom 
Montpellier  was  famous,  and  then  returned 
to  Switzerland,  prepared  to  take  his  raedieat 
degree.  At  Basle,  having  heard  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  principal  physicians,  being  instruct¬ 
ed  chiefly  by  Albanus,  Torinus  and  Sebastian 
Singeler,  he  held  the  usual  disputations,  was 
formally  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  doctor,, 
and  withdrew  to  settle  in  bis  native  town. 
He  was  then  twenty-five  years  old. 

The  first  half  of  Gesner’s  life  was  then 
completed,  for  he  died  before  be  reached  the 
age  of  fifty.  He  had  spent  twenty-five  years 
in  the  incessant  toil  of  preparation  for  a  wor¬ 
thy  place  among  his  fellow-townsmen ;  he 
then  settled  in  Zurich,  and  began  amply  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  old  friend  Am- 
mianus,  and  of  the  scholastic  senate  of  the 
town.  In  a  very  short  time  he  received  the 
appointment  of  1‘rofessor  of  Philosophy, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death,  when  his 
friends  Caspar  Wolff  and  George  Cellarins 
succeeded  him.  At  the  same  time  he  prac¬ 
tised  medicine,  and  published  from  time  to 
time  the  fruits,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  of 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  study.  During 
the  twenty-four  years  of  his  mature  life  in 
Zurich,  Gesner’s  wife  was  always  his  com¬ 
panion.  He  bad  no  children  of  his  own,  but 
in  his  latter  years  a  sister  with  her  children 
became  dependent  upon  his  ungrudging  aid, 
and  probably  formed  part  of  bis  domestic 
circle. 

Conrad  Gesner  bad  a  very  great  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  languages ;  he  not  only  un¬ 
derstood  many,  and  read  the  books  of  many 
nations,  but  he  studied  language  for  its  own 
sake,  and,  as  usual,  testified  the  thoroughness 
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of  his  investigations  bjr  the  books  to  which 
they  led.  Already,  at  the  age  of  twenty-6ve. 
he  was  acquainted  intimately  with  half-a-doz¬ 
en  tongues,  Hebrew,  Oreek,  Latin,  German, 
Italian  and  French,  and  he  had  been  only  three 
years  settled  in  Zurich  when  he  published  his 
first  great  work,  the  Bibliotheca  Universalis,  a 
piece  of  bibliography  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
believe  the  work  of  a  man  only  twenty-nine 
years  old.  It  is  an  alphabetical  catalogue — 
wonderfully  full — of  all  authors  famous  or 
obscure,  ancient  or  modern,  with  a  statement 
of  what  they  had  written  and  the  argument 
of  their  books,  drawn  in  very  many  cases 
from  the  prefaces  inserted  in  the  books  them¬ 
selves.  This  Dictionary  was  first  published 
in  the  year  1645.  Three  years  afterwards 
it  was  followed  by  a  companion  volume,  en¬ 
titled,  Nineteen  Books  of  the  Pandects.  Pan- 
dectarum,  sive  Partitionum  universalium, 
qui  secundus  Tomus  Bibliotheca  nostra  est, 
Libri  Novendecim.  It  contains  the  matter  of 
the  Dictionary  grouped  into  subjects.  Thus, 
one  book  contains  an  alphabetical  catalogue 
of  existing  works  on  grammar  and  philology, 
another  contains  the  bibliography  of  dialec¬ 
tics,  rhetoric,  astrology,  geography  or  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  so  forth. 

The  twentieth  book,  containing  authors 
who  bad  written  upon  medicine,  was  omitted 
as  imperfect ;  but  in  the  following  year  the 
twenty-first  book  of  the  Pandects  was  issued 
separately,  containing  the  writers  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  theology.  As  an  index  to  authors  who 
wrote  before  the  year  1545,  Gesner’s  Uni- 
wersal  Dictionary  and  Pandects  remain  to 
this  day  very  valuable. 

These  volumes  were  the  result  of  immense 
study,  though  it  will  presently  be  seen  that 
they  were  trifles  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  body  of  Gesner's  work.  During  the 
toil  of  labors  as  a  naturalist  in  the  study  and 
the  field,  Gesner  continued  to  amuse  himself 
with  philological  researches,  and  in  order  to 
complete  our  view  of  his  industry  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  I  may  mention  here  the  publication, 
in  the  year  1555,  when  he  was  thirty-nine 
years  old,  of  his  Mithridates,  on  different  lan¬ 
guages,  ancient  and  modern.  To  German, 
his  own  language,  be  devoted  more  especial 
study.  When,  in  bis  publications  as  a  na¬ 
turalist,  he  described  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes 
hitherto  unknown,  or  known  only  to  the 
learned  by  the  names  of  science,  he  invented 
names  for  them  adapted  to  the  genius  of  his 
mother  tongue,  ana  so  endeavored  to  ena¬ 
ble  all  his  countrymen  to  talk  familiarly  about 
them.  If  all  scientific  men  who  have  lived 
since  bis  day  had  followed  his  example,  it 


would  not  be  so  difficult  as  it  now  is  to  dif¬ 
fuse  a  taste  for  science.  But  what  ordinary 
man  will  dare  to  seek  an  exact  knowledge  of 
science  when  there  is  an  army  of  barbar¬ 
ous  terms  defending  every  approach  to  it. 
However  much  a  man  may  love  plants,  will 
he  study  them  minutely  when  they  are  to  be 
wedged  into  his  memory  under  such  names 
as  escholzia,  krynitskia,  gleditschia  t  Gesner, 
then,  so  far  as  his  own  study  went,  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  give  to  every  object  in  nature,  that  was 
not  already  supplied  with  one,  a  household 
name  in  his  own  language.  He  also  publish¬ 
ed  a  list  of  German  proper  names  that  had 
been  made  out  and  sent  to  him  by  some  cu¬ 
rious  friend,  appending  his  own  annotations 
and  discussions  on  their  etymology,  and  he 
was  still  busily  studying  German  etymologies 
(among  a  great  number  of  other  things) 
when  death  bade  him  put  his  books  aside. 
Greek,  Gesner  studied  as  the  language  in 
which  all  the  best  materials  of  study  were 
contained.  For  this  reason  it  was  among 
languages,  next  to  German,  the  subject  of 
his  most  assiduous  attention,  and  he  became 
little  less  familiar  with  it  than  with  the 
tongue  in  which  his  wife  addressed  him.  He 
studied  with  an  intense  thoroughness  not 
only  the  Greek  physicians  and  philosophers, 
but  also  the  grammarians,  theologians,  ora¬ 
tors  and  poets.  Whenever  in  his  reading  he 
encountered  a  new  fact,  either  adding  to  his 
knowledge  in  philosophy  or  illustrating  in 
some  apt  way  a  nice  point  in  the  structure 
of  the  language,  it  was  retained  in  his  mind, 
and  always  afterwards  was  to  be  found  when 
wanted.  Enough  has  been  already  said  to 
make  it  obvious  that  Gesner  was  aided  in  his 
studies  by  an  extraordinary  memory.  The 
student,  it  should  be  said,  not  only  read 
Greek  but  wrote  Greek,  his  lightest  relaxa¬ 
tion  was  the  composition  of  Greek  idyls,  and 
he  would  write  Greek  letters  to  a  learned 
friend,  breaking  occasionally  out  of  prose 
into  facile  iambics.  He  translated  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  emended  the  text  of  Aristotle,  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  Dioscorides,  Oppian  and  others. 
He  also  spoke  fluently  in  Greek,  which  had 
become  a  second  mother  tongue  to  him,  and 
in  that  language  expounded  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy  occasionally  to  the  more  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  of  bis  class. 

Gesner  studied  in  all  branches  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  known  to  bis  own  time,  but  chiefly 
physics,  as  the  branch  most  nearly  allied  to 
medicine.  Physics  and  ethics  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  professorial  teaching  during  the 
twenty-four  years  of  his  mature  life  at  Zurich* 
Sometimes  he  taught  directly  from  the  Nieo- 
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machean  ethics  and  the  physics  of  Aristotle, 
but  more  frequently  he  suited  his  prelections 
to  the  capacity  of  younger  bearers,  and  made 
use  in  his  class  of  the  compendiums  of  Me- 
lanctbon,  Schegk,  Vuldenberg,  Sebastian 
Fox  and  others. 

The  natural  objects  in  the  study  of  which 
Gesner  felt  the  greatest  interest  were  plants, 
animals,  and  metals ;  these  he  regarded  as 
objects  offering  more  distinct  ground  for  in¬ 
quiry  than  such  intangible  matters  as  me¬ 
teors,  <kc.,  and  he  believed  also  that  from  a 
study  of  these,  useful  knowledge  could  more 
readily  be  drawn  for  the  anvantage  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  the  arts  of  life.  In  studying  these 
subjects  with  a  direct  reference  to  their 
practical  importance,  it  was  Oesner’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  collect,  and  if  possible  discover, 
facts,  but  not  to  theorize.  By  far  the  greatest 
of  his  literary  works  was  the  History  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  he  undertook  to  devote  his  chief 
labor  rather  to  animals  than  to  plants,  be¬ 
cause  of  plants  many  had  written ;  and  on 
metals,  a  work  had  been  published  in  his  own 
Ume  by  Georgius  Agricola  ;  concerning  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  little  had  been  said. 

Gesner’s  Hisloria  Animalium  was  com¬ 
menced  very  soon  after  his  6nal  settlement  in 
Zurich,  and  the  first  book  was  published  in 
the  year  1649,  Gesner  then  being  thirty- 
three  years  old.  For  the  preparation  of  this 
history  Gesner  undertook  a  course  of  reading 
in  all  previous  authors  who  had  touched  upon 
his  subject  in  any  way,  compared  them,  and 
selected  whatever  he  thought  best  from 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  barbarians,  ancients  and 
moderns,  writers  famous  and  obscure.  He 
undertook  also  what  journeys  he  could  afford 
in  search  of  animals  and  plants.  He  visited 
some  parts  of  Italy,  and  spent  a  month  in 
Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
sketching  fishes  of  the  Mediterranean.  He 
visited  also  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
was  about  to  descend  the  Rhine  to  the  ocean, 
still  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  study¬ 
ing  different  kinds  of  fish,  when  war  broke 
out  over  Germany,  and,  obedient  to  the  en¬ 
treaty  of  bis  friends,  he  returned  to  Zurich. 
These  were  holiday  excursions,  and  it  rarely 
happened  that  he  failed  to  make  a  yearly 
tour  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  in  pro¬ 
secution  of  his  never-intermitted  search  after 
new  species  of  plants. 

He  was  too  poor,  however,  to  spendl'' much 
money  in  travel,  while  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  bound  to  Zurich  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year  by  his  professorship.  It  was  his 
practice,  ^therefore,  to  obtain  compensation 
lor  the  limited  range  spread  before  his  own 


eyes  by  a  full  use  of  the  eyes  of  other  men 
who  were  at  home — or  who  had  travelled — 
in  far  countries.  He  established  friendships 
with  some  among  the  learned  in  all  parts  of 
Europe;  from  such  correspondents  be  re¬ 
ceived  pictures  of  foreign  animals,  their  local 
names,  and  other  details.  His  house  was 
open  to  all  strangers,  and  the  information 
published  by  contemporary  writers — as,  for 
example,  that  furnished  by  Bellon  and  Ron- 
dolet  on  water  animals — was  freely  used, 
with  full  acknowledgment  of  every  intellec¬ 
tual  obligation.  No  man  of  letters  ever  was 
more  generous  in  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
others,  more  liberal  in  praise  of  fellow-la¬ 
borers,  more  courteous  in  dissent  from  their 
opinions.  In  his  Ilistoria  Animalium,  every 
man  from  whom  ho  received  help,  whether 
in  private  correspondence  or  through  public 
writing,  has  been  named  ;  and  Gesner’s  liber¬ 
ality  of  spirit  was  rewarded  by  the  full  re¬ 
spect  of  the  best  men  among  the  learned  of 
his  time.  Bellon  and  Rondolet,  while  rival¬ 
ling  each  other,  both  honored  and  helped 
Conrad  Gesner. 

The  History  of  Animals  was  planned  in 
six  books,  of  which  four  were  completed. 
They  treat — the  first  of  viviparous  and  the 
second  of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  the  third  of 
birds,  the  fourth  of  fishes  and  aqualile  ani¬ 
mals.  The  fifth  book  was  to  have  contained 
the  history  of  serpents,  and  the  sixth  the 
history  of  insects.  Copious  materials  and  a 
large  number  of  pictures  had  been  collected 
for  use  under  each  of  these  heads,  but  they 
had  not  yet  been  arranged,  nor  had  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  either  volume  l^n  commenced  when 
Gesner  died.  Each  of  the  four  published 
books  is  a  considerable  folio,  containing  a 
dense  mass  of  print  on  every  page.  On  a 
cursory  inspection  of  the  volumes,  we  ob¬ 
serve,  first,  the  very  carefully  drawn  pictures, 
in  which  errors  of  the  wood-cutter,  where 
they  occur,  are  conscientiously  pointed  out, 
and  among  which  it  now  and  then  occurs,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  giraffe,  that  a  second  and 
better  sketch  of  some  depicted  animal  having 
been  procured  from  a  trustworthy  corre¬ 
spondent,  it  has  been  inserted  in  a  later  sheet 
as  a  correction.  Every  animal  known  to 
authors  being  included  in  the  plan  of  Ges¬ 
ner’s  history,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  appearance,  in  a  history  of  animals,  of 
pictures  of  the  Sphinx,  of  a  ridiculously  ugly 
**  American  monster,”  with  a  human  face,  of 
the  unicorn,  and  of  some  other  curioeitiee. 
They  are,  however,  not  gravely  introduced 
as  animals  that  have  been  seen,  but  as  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  been  described  in  fable  or 
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elsewhere,  the  precise  authority  for  them 
being  at  all  times  stated,  not,  of  course,  with* 
out  a  degree  of  occasional  credulity  not  dis¬ 
creditable  to  a  scholar  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  also  evident  at  a  first  glance, 
that  in  this  History  of  Animals  each  separate 
animal  is  treated  with  a  thoroughness  of  de¬ 
tail  not  common,  or,  indeed,  likely  often  to 
be  useful  in  our  own  day.  Many  of  the 
single  articles,  reprinted  in  modem  type, 
would  stand  by  themselves  as  works  in  one 
volume  or  more.  The  single  article  upon 
the  horse,  would  fill,  1  believe,  two  rather 
thick  octavo  volumes.  There  is  one  quad¬ 
ruped,  Gesner  himself  says,  of  which  his  ac¬ 
count  is  drawn  from  250  authors. 

When  we  look  more  closely  into  the  work, 
we  find  that  the  animals  in  each  volume  are 
arranged  mainly  in  alphabetical  order.  Now 
and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  some  animals  al¬ 
lied  to  the  ox,  in  defiance  of  the  alphabet, 
animals  very  much  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  described  in  association  with  each 
other;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  principle  of 
arrangement  is  that  of  a  dictionary.  Upon 
this  subject  Gesner  modestly  and  wisely  said 
that  he  belonged  rather  to  the  grammarians 
than  to  the  philosophers,  of  whom  the  num¬ 
ber  was  extremely  small ;  that,  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  knowledge,  he  could  not 
undertake  to  make  an  accurate  arrangement 
of  the  animal  world,  that  he  bad  simply  en¬ 
deavored  to  bring  together,  in  the  same 
work,  all  that  was  known  in  his  time  con¬ 
cerning  every  animal,  and  so  to  produce  a 
book  of  reference  which  would  be  most  use¬ 
ful  to  future  students  if  he  arranged  his  sub¬ 
jects  alphabetically.  In  volumes  containing 
figures  of  animals,  published  separately,  as 
companions  to  the  History,  (in  which  also 
figures  were  contained,)  the  pictures  were, 
however,  classed  according  to  the  ideas 
held  in  Gesner’s  time  concerning  genera 
and  species. 

In  setting  down  the  information  he  col¬ 
lected,  Gesner  divided  the  description  of  each 
animal  into  eight  parts,  beaded  by  the  first 
eight  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Under  letter 
A  he  wrote  the  name  given  to  the  animal  by 
different  nations, — that  is  to  say,  its  name, 
where  it  had  any,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Chaldee,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  English,  and 
Flemish.  When  there  was  none  already 
existing,  he  invented  a  vernacular  name,  or 
a  suitable  word  for  the  naming  of  the  animal 
in  Greek  or  Latin.  Under  letter  B,  Gesner, 
in  the  next  place,  detailed  in  what  regions 
the  animal  was  found,  and  what  differences 
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occurred  in  the  appearance  of  the  same  ani¬ 
mal,  or  what  difference  of  species  there  might 
be  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
ilie  countries  it  inhabited.  Under  the  same 
head  Gesner  described  the  animal  with  very 
great  minuteness,  always  proceeding  from 
the  whole  to  its  simple  parts,  and  then  to 
the  compound  parts.  Thus  having  desciibed 
the  body  generally,  its  size,  shape,  color,  «kc., 
he  would  proceed  to  a  description  of  the 
skin,  hair,  blood,  fat,  bones,  veins,  nerves, 
(kc.,  those  being  regarded  as  the  simple 
parts ;  from  them  be  would  pass  on  to  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
head,  horns,  brain,  liver,  heart,  <kc.  «kc., 
down  to  feet  and  nails,  which  were  made  up 
of  the  simple  and  entitled  compound  parts. 
Included  in  this  description  of  the  parts  of 
animals  was  an  explanation  of  those  “  points" 
which  should  determine  choice  in  the  case  of 
all  animals  that  had  been  made  in  any  way 
subservient  to  the  use  of  man. 

The  next  division  of  the  information  given 
on  the  subject  of  each  animal,  marked  always 
by  the  letter  C,  detailed  the  natural  actions 
of  its  body,  its  voice,  senses,  food,  drink, 
sleep,  dreams,  excrements  and  secretions, 
movements,  as  running,  dying,  swimming, 
dec.  dec.  Under  this  division  were  grouped 
all  the  signs  of  health,  and  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  health  were  collected  in  the 
case  of  all  animals  that  bad  been  used  by 
man.  Under  the  same  letter  was  described 
all  that  related  to  the  subject  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  from  the  first  desire  of  the  parents  on  to 
the  final  rearing  of  their  young.  All  that  was 
known  of  the  diseases  which  each  animal 
was  subject  to,  formed  then  the  last  clause 
of  information  under  letter  C,  the  history 
of  each  disease  being  narrated  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  proper  for  it.  Under  the  letter  D, 
Gesner  then  described  the  affections,  habits, 
and  instincts  of  each  animal,  so  far  as  they 
had  been  observed.  He  described,  also,  the 
behavior  of  an  animal  towards  others  of  its 
own  kind,  towards  its  young,  towards  man  ; 
its  likes  and  dislikes,  its  tastes  or  distastes  in 
relation  with  other  animals,  or  with  inanimate 
objects.  Under  the  next  letter,  examination 
was  made  of  the  use  of  the  animal  to  man, 
except  in  the  two  important  characters  of 
food  and  medicine.  This  division  included 
an  account  of  the  methods  of  hunting  some 
animals,  or  taming  others,  an  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  any  tame  animal  should  be 
cared  for  and  fed,  with  regulations  for  the 
preservation  of  its  health.  In  this  division 
were  included  also  all  matters  concerning 
shepherds,  flocks,  herds,  folds,  stables,  and 
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BO  forth.  With  the  account  of  horses  was 
connected  information  upon  the  subject  of 
carriages ;  with  the  account  of  oxen  were 
connected  details  on  the  subject  of  the  plough, 
and  so  forth ;  whatever  contrivances  or  de¬ 
partments  of  industry  were  connected  inti¬ 
mately  with  the  domestic  use  of  any  animal 
received  full  notice  in  Gesner’s  History  under 
the  letter  E.  The  same  division  included,  of 
course,  an  account  of  the  use  of  animals  in 
spectacles  and  games,  and  did  not  omit  to 
record  whatever  could  be  told  about  their 
market  price.  The  uses  of  animals  to  man, 
as  described  by  Qesner,  have  not  of  course 
been  fully  summed  up  in  the  preceding  ab¬ 
stract  ;  many  animals,  for  example,  afford 
prognostics  of  the  weather.  When  the  uses 
of  the  whole  animal  had  been  fully  described, 
there  often  remained  much  to  add  about  the 
value  of  its  parts,  and  the  mode  of  using 
them,  as  skins  for  clothing,  dung  for  manue, 
Ac.  'fhe  two  main  uses  of  animals,  in  the 
opinion  of  Gesner’s  time,  their  conversion 
into  food  or  medicine,  were  discussed  sepa¬ 
rately  in  the  two  next  divisions  of  each  sub¬ 
ject  The  pharmacopoeia  contains  in  our 
time  not  many  medicines  of  animal  origin, 
and  those,  like  spermaceti  and  cod-liver  oil, 
not  very  potent.  Three  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  many  parts  of  animals  were  used 
medicinally  by  the  doctors.  Under  the  letter 
F,  therefore,  Gesner  considered  the  use  of 
any  animal  as  food,  by  whom  eaten,  and 
whether  the  whole  was  eaten,  or  part,  and 
if  part,  what  parts.  He  considered  its  use, 
firstly,  as  plain  fojd  for  a  healthy  man,  and 
secondly,  as  diet  for  the  sick.  Then,  to  make 
that  division  of  the  subject  quite  complete, 
be  discussed  in  each  case  the  details  of  cook¬ 
ery,  and  the  condiments  with  which  the  meat 
ought  to  be  eaten.  Then  under  letter  G,  the 
remedial  uses  of  the  animal  were  dwelt  upon, 
and  a  collection  was  made  of  all  that  had 
been  written  on  the  use  as  medicine, — 1,  of 
the  whole  animal;  and  2,  of  any  of  its  parts, 
taking  first  those  parts  which  were  simple, 
next  those  which  were  compoiifid.  In  class¬ 
ing  the  different  applications  made  of  any  ani¬ 
mal,  or  part  of  an  animal,  to  the  diseases  of 
man,  where  they  had  been  made  in  more 
than  one  disease,  the  diseases  also  were 
named  and  dwelt  upon  in  a  fixed  order. 
First,  those  affecting  the  whole  system — 
general  maladies — were  considered,  then 
maladies  affecting  parts,  the  parts  being  in¬ 
variably  taken  in  succession  from  above 
downwards,  beginning  at  the  head  and  end¬ 
ing  at  the  heel.  Many  superstitious  remedial 
uses  have  been  made  of  animals,  or  of  their 


parts ;  these  Gesner  did  not  omit — he  wil¬ 
fully  omitted  nothing — from  his  History. 
Having  discussed  fully  the  remedial  uses  of 
an  animal  itself,  Gesner  closed  this  seventh 
division  by  a  history  of  remedies  for  bites  or 
other  wounds  inflicted  by  it,  giving  first  the 
general  treatment  of  such  injuries,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  detail  of  the  single  remedies  that  had 
at  any  time  been  recommended. 

The  last  divisions  of  the  plan  upon  which 
Gesner  proposed  to  describe  every  known 
member  of  the  animated  world,  involved 
often  the  writing  for  a  single  animal  of  a 
treatise  that  would  make  an  independent 
book.  This  division,  under  the  letter  H. 
discussed  each  subject  philologically  and 
grammatically.  It  contained  the  less  used 
Latin  and  Greek  names  for  the  animal  in 
question,  those  employed  by  the  poets  now 
and  then,  or  confined  to  dialects  ;  also  the 
feigned  names  or  nicknames  given  to  it,  and 
their  etymologies.  It  discussed  then  gram¬ 
matically  the  proper  names  of  the  animal  in 
different  languages,  and  passed  on  to  the 
epithets  that  bad  been  attached  to  them, 
firstly  in  Latin,  secondly  in  Greek.  Allied 
philosophically  with  this  subject  of  epithets 
were  the  considerations  which  followed 
the  metaphorical  use  of  the  animal’s  name, 
and  of  the  derivative  words  formed  from  it 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  Information  followed 
on  the  paintings,  sculptures,  casts,  or  other 
images  made  from  the  animal,  and  upon  the 
stones,  plants,  or  other  animals  deriving  their 
own  names  from  it,  with  the  reason  for  each 
derivation  of  that  kind.  Gesner  considered 
next  the  proper  names  of  men,  regions,  towns, 
rivers,  &t.,  which  either  had  been  drawn 
from,  or  accidentally  resembled  that  of  the 
animal  whose  history  he  was  relating.  Fi¬ 
nally,  in  the  last  part  of  this  final  division  the 
most  indefatigable  of  scholars  gave  a  riaumi 
of  the  social  history  of  each  creature,  of  the 
fables  with  which  it  was  connected,  divina¬ 
tions,  prodigies,  portents,  monsters,  its  con¬ 
nection  with  religious  ceremonies,  its  burial, 

Eerhaps,  in  Egypt,  or  its  sacrifice  in  Greece. 

[e  detailed  the  proverbs  to  which  each  crea¬ 
ture  had  given  rise,  taking  them  chiefly  from 
Erasmus,  some  being  revised,  and  others 
added  from  the  vulgar  tongues  or  scripture. 
He  closed  with  a  compilation  of  similitudes, 
emblems,  and  apologues. 

This  is  the  plan  upon  which  Gesner  labor¬ 
ed  at  that  work  which  is  the  chief  monu¬ 
ment  of  bis  transcendent  industry.  Not 
every  animal,  of  coarse,  had  obtained  so 
much  attention  in  the  world,  as  to  provide 
matter  for  full  treatment  under  every  one 
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of  the  eight  heads,  but  by  the  plan  just 
given  the  history  of  every  creature  was  ex¬ 
amined,  and  before  Gesner  died  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  four  of  the  six  folios  which  were  to 
bring  together  into  one  place  all  that  had 
been  said  worthy  of  recollection  about  every 
known  animal,  whether  considered  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  creature,  or  in  any  one  of  its  re¬ 
lations  to  society.  These  four  volumes  con¬ 
tain  the  complete  history,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes. 

Of  course  there  were  small  critics  in  the 
days  of  Gesner,  who  were  quite  ready  to 
dance  about  him  when  his  book  was  out,  to 
blow  their  little  trumpets,  or  to  ply  their 
little  stings,  like  gnats  that  fiit  about  the 
head  of  a  strong  man  at  labor  in  the  fields, 
and  patronize  him,  or  pooh-pooh  his  plough¬ 
ing.  So  long  as  the  wind  whistles,  little 
critics  shall  be  heard  to  sing.  While  learned 
men  were  honestly  admiring  the  immense 
toil  which  had  perfected  Gesner’s  work,  and 
the  greatest  naturalists  of  his  day  were  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  the  important  service  he  had 
done  to  them  and  to  their  successors  by  bring¬ 
ing  all  the  literature  of  a  wide  subject,  at 
the  cost  of  so  much  labor  to  himself,  within 
their  easy  reach,  the  lesser  critics,  looking  *at 
the  Hiitory  of  Animals  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  reviewed  it  with  their  tongues  as 
they  would  now  review  it  with  their  pens. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  call  its  treatises  cen¬ 
tos,  and  although  Gesner  was  not  reproached 
by  any  good  scholar  for  the  inelegance  of  his 
Latin,  it  was  not  difficult  to  accuse  the  style 
of  a  work  that  was  made  up  largely  of  ex¬ 
tracts  conscientiously  translated  from  authors 
of  every  civilized  time  and  country.  It  was 
easy  to  make  mean  use  of  Gesner’s  modest 
claim  to  be  considered  rather  a  grammarian 
than  a  philosopher,  or  to  detect  in  woodcuts 
inaccuracies  which  were  always  noted  and 
corrected  in  type  by  Gesner  himself,  on  the 
same  page  if  possible,  or  if  not  there,  in  a 
succeeding  sheet.  Dunces  were  able  to 
point  out  the  sources  from  which  any  portion 
of  his  knowledge  had  been  drawn,  because 
he  never  failed  to  acknowledge  in  his  books, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  with  ample 
generosity,  every  literary  obligaUon. 

1  ought  not  to  cease  speaking  of  this 
massive  work  without  dedicating  a  kw  words 
to  the  memory  of  Christopher  Frosebover, 
publisher  of  Zurich,  who  with  bis  own  pocket 
sustainkl  the  whole  cost  and  risk  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  four  folios  of  the  Bistoria  An- 
imalium,  with  the  additional  volumes  of  fig¬ 
ures,  contain  a  mass  of  typography  and  a 


multitude  of  woodcuts  from  drawings  sketch¬ 
ed  by  nature,  that  would  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  a  most  serious  enterprise  by  the 
wealthiest  of  publishers  in  the  most  populous 
metropolis  in  our  own  day.  Christopher 
Froschover  of  Zurich  did  not  fiinch.  His  em¬ 
blem  punning  on  his  name  of  F rc^-over — a  boy 
over  a  frog  and  frogs  over  a  palm-tree — is 
stamped  upon  the  title  page  of  every  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gesner  while  at  Zurich.  When  Ges¬ 
ner  was  dead,  and  old  Christopher,  his  publish¬ 
er,  was  dead,  there  was  a  young  Christopher, 
who  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  mourned 
his  father’s  loss  through  his  trade  emblem, 
by  removing  the  old  boy  from  the  frog’s 
back,  and  retaining  the  frog  without  a  rider, 
in  the  foreground,  while  in  the  background 
there  was  the  usual  colony  upon  the  palm- 
tree. 

It  has  been  said  that  Gesner’s  study  of 
Nature  was  confined  to  tangible  things,  an¬ 
imals,  metals,  plants.  He  devoted  himself 
chiefiy  to  the  publication  of  a  history  of  an¬ 
imals,  for  reasons  that  have  been  already 
mentioned.  On  metals  and  gems  he  pul^ 
lisbed  a  small  book,  compiled  from  an  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  materials ;  and,  since  he  did 
not  live  in  the  vicinity  of  mines,  he  used 
great  zeal  in  the  questioning  of  strangers, 
and  in  benefiting  by  the  observation  of  his 
correspondents  who  had  better  opportunities 
of  practical  research.  The  study  of  plants, 
however,  remained  always  his  favorite  pur¬ 
suit.  Among  the  mountains  about  Lucerne, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at  Basle,  in 
France,  in  sundry  parts^rf  Italy,  and  about 
Venice,  when  he  dwelt  a  month  there  study¬ 
ing  fishes,  in  yearly  trips  among  the  Swiss 
Alps,  be  had  always  been  an  unwearied 
plant  collector.  He  had  read  all  that  was 
written  upon  botany — had  at  his  tongue’s 
end  all  the  information  that  was  to  be  found 
in  Dioscorides,  Theophrastus,  and  Pliny 
among  the  ancients,  or  in  Ruellius,  Fuchs, 
Tragus,  and  other  modems.  Of  every  plant 
that  he  found  for  the  first  time  he  made  a 
careful  drawvng,  and  caused  it,  if  possible, 
to  grow  in  his  own  little  garden — which  be¬ 
came  a  true  botanic  garden — in  the  town  of 
Zurich  ;  or  if  it  would  not  thrive  there,  be 

fireserved  a  specimen 'of  it  carefully  dried, 
le  investigated  constantly  the  properties  of 
plants,  studied  their  qualities  and  tempera¬ 
ment  by  eating  portions  of  them  to  test  per- 
sona'ly  their  effect  upon  the  system,  or  hy 
sitting  down  to  bis  study  with  their  stems, 
leaves  and  flowers  bound  to  his  person,  that 
be  might  observe  any  effect  they  could  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  skin.  He  sought  aid  from  the 
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knowledge  of  other  men,  not  only  in  books, 
but  in  the  world  around  him ;  questioning 
not  the  learned  only,  but  conversing  with  the 
common  people ;  learning  from  old  crones 
and  from  rustics  common  names  of  plants,  and 
popular  traditions  of  their  virtues ;  rejecting 
nothing  scornfully,  but  examining  all  that  he 
heard,  and  endeavoring  to  trace  even  the 
muddy  waters  of  superstition  to  their  whole¬ 
some  source.  The  plants  that  be  collected 
he  compared  with  the  descriptions  found  in 
ancient  authors,  and  with  each  plant  before 
him  be  collated  the  accounts  of  Pliny,  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  and  Dioscorides,  discovering  blun¬ 
ders  of  compilation  made  by  Pliny,  and  cor¬ 
recting  in  each  author  many  faulty  passages. 
His  ardent  interest  in  botany  being  well 
known  among  all  learned  men,  and  the 
courteous  scholar  being  everywhere  respected 
by  his  fellow-laborers,  from  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  there  were  arriving 
constantly  at  Gesner’s  house  in  Zurich, 
seeds  and  plants,  both  dry  and  fresh,  as  new 
material  for  study.  The  produce  of  all  this 
seal,  and  of  the  out-door  industry  of  thirty 
years,  was  a  collection  of  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  plants  undescribed  by  the  ancients. 
He  was  arranging  bis  acquired  knowledge 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  results  of 
what  had  been,  above  all  others,  his  labor  of 
love  since  childhood  up  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life.  Many  figures  were  already  cut  in  wood 
that  were  to  have  been  used  on  the  pages  of 
the  book  that  Gesner  did  not  live  to  write. 
The  preparation  of  these  figures  bad  gone  on 
under  the  close  superintendence  of  the  natur¬ 
alist,  whose  face  was  often  bent  over  his  ar¬ 
tist’s  shoulder,  watchful  to  prevent  the  play  of 
fancy  that  might  introduce  pictorial  effect 
at  the  expense  of  truth.  He  would  not 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  artist  so  much 
as  a  fibre  in  the  venation  of  bis  leaves,  or  a 
line  upon  the  petal  of  a  (lower,  but  enforced 
by  constant  scrutiny  and  exhortation  scru¬ 
pulous  fidelity  to  Nature. 

So  far  the  story  of  the  life  of  Conrad  Ges¬ 
ner  presents  to  our  imaginations  the  picture 
of  a  scholar  whose  intense  devotion  to  his 
studies  might  excuse  in  him  some  little  neglect 
of  what  are  now  and  then  called  the  distrac¬ 
tions  that  belong  to  daily  life.  Gesner,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  more  a  scholar  than  a  gentle¬ 
man.  In  the  town  and  in  the  household  he 
performed  every  duty  with  a  genial  promp¬ 
titude.  In  Zurich  be  was  honored  by  all 
people,  not  as  the  learned  man  who  had  won 
European  fame  and  earned  the  title  of  the 
German  Pliny,  but  as  the  kind,  upright  cit- 
ixen.  His  practice  as  a  physician  was  not 


very  profitable  ;  for  it  was  at  that  time  the 
custom  among  the  Swiss — a  custom  whole¬ 
some  for  the  time — to  dread  the  doctor. 
When  the  doctor  might,  perhaps,  order  pow¬ 
der  of  rubies,  to  the  despair  of  his  poor  pa¬ 
tient,  when  patients  suffering  under  the  thirst 
of  fever  were  forbidden  to  taste  any  liquid, 
and  when  doctors,  with  the  best  intentions, 
certainly  killed  more  patients  than  they 
cured,  the  Swiss  showed  their  good  mother- 
wit  by  keeping  physic  from  their  doors  as 
long  as  possible.  The  practice,  therefore, 
of  Conrad  Gesner,  a.s  the  chief  physician  of 
Zurich,  was  insignificant,  interfering  not  at 
all  with  his  vocation  as  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  very  little  with  his  Tprivate  studies. 
Such  cases,  however,  as  he  had,  he  treated 
with  peculiar  discretion ;  among  his  works 
there  is  a  sanitary  book,  De  Sanitate  Tuenda, 
in  which,  as  in  his  History  of  Animals,  be 
showed  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  a 
more  exact  study  of  Hygiene,  and  of  a 
branch  of  it,  I  may  observe,  little  regarded 
in  this  country — cookery. 

Gesner,  a  Swiss  and  a  scholar,  living  in 
the  days  of  the  Reformation,  examined  care¬ 
fully  the  records  of  the  Christian  faith ;  he 
studied  xealously  the  ancient  fathers,  and 
read  the  Scriptures  carefully.  He  had  a 
great  affection  for  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which 
he  read  commonly  in  Hebrew.  He  was  not 
bigoted,  but  lived  in  friendly  correspondence 
with  men  of  all  creeds  and  nations,  always, 
however,  bold  and  earnest  in  support  of  his 
own  views  of  Christian  truth.  He  reasoned 
with  his  friends  among  the  Unitarian  heretics 
in  Poland.  While  at  home  he  did  not  hold 
himself  to  be  too  learned  or  too  busy  to  at¬ 
tend  at  church,  not  only  on  the  sacred  days, 
but  twice  a  week  also  on  working  days,  when 
the  minister,  Bullinger,  to  whose  congrega¬ 
tion  be  belonged,  assembled  those  who  would 
attend.  If  he  knew  beforehand  that  Bullin¬ 
ger  was  about  on  any  day  to  give  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  some  part  of  the  Uid  Testament, 
Gesner  would  take  his  Hebrew  Bible  with 
him  to  the  church,  and  follow  the  preacher 
in  it  with  the  intellect  of  a  philosopher  and 
the  simplicity  of  those  past  days  when,  as  a 
child,  he  loved  the  Scriptures  as  he  beard 
them  from  the  lips  of  the  herb-loving  pastor, 
Fricius.  The  same  spirit  of  piety  had  in¬ 
duced  Gesner  to  take  especial  care  that  in 
his  History  of  Animals  every  allusion  made 
to  an  animal  in  holy  writ  should  be  expound¬ 
ed  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  scholar  of  Zurich  was  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman.  He  shrank  from  giving  pain, 
was  simple  in  bis  mind  and  manners,  free 
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from  ostentation,  modest,  rigidly  truthful. 
Never  idle,  he  had  no  leisure  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  luxury,  nor  was  there  perceptible 
in  his  outward  character  a  trace  of  lust.  He 
belonged  to  a  strict  school  of  reformers ;  his 
speech  was  pure,  and  he  abhorred  either  the 
hearing  or  the  reading  of  obscenity.  He 
reproved  it  when  spoken  in  his  presence ;  he 
issued  Martial  in  a  new  edition,  with  all 
impure  passages  expunged.  He  lamented 
greatly  that  in  his '  days  men  had  reformed 
their  opinions  so  much  more  completely  than 
their  lives ;  and  he  held  frequent  consulta¬ 
tions  with  grave  theologians  on  the  means 
that  might  be  taken  to  improve  the  discipline 
of  the  reformed  church,  and  get  better  deeds 
as  well  as  better  doctrines  from  the  people. 

The  scholar,  Conrad  Gesner,  lived  in  the 
exercise  of  never-failing  courtesies  towards  | 
all  who  had  relations  with  him.  He  culti> 
vated  the  friendship  of  the  good  and  learned, 
and  he  grudged  no  labor  to  his  friends.  He 
assisted  in  the  revision  of  proof-sheets  for 
them,  suggesting  from  the  vast  stores  of  his 
knowledge  any  emendations  or  additions  that 
seemed  advantageous.  He  provided  au¬ 
thorities,  wrote  prefaces,  edited  posthumous 
works ;  he  help^  young  students  by  supply¬ 
ing  tliem  with  Greek  exemplars  that  they 
might  earn  credit  by  editing ;  he  was  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  zeal  to  push  on  to  success 
any  hard-working  straggler  in  whose  merit 
be  bad  faith.  To  the  junior  physicians  of 
the  town  he  was  a  guide,  not  a  rival ;  he  let 
slip  no  opportunity,  when  they  met  in  con¬ 
sultation  or  in  other  ways  he  was  able,  by 
generous  and  well-timed  words,  to  strengthen 
their  good  fame.  He  acknowledged  every 
favor  he  received ;  his  writings  contain  not 
one  sentence  of  detraction,  but  a  thousand 
sentences  displaying  cordial  recognition  of 
all  merit  that  he  found  in  his  contempora¬ 
ries. 

Who  that  was  good  and  learned  in  those 
days  was  not  the  friend  of  Conrad  Gesner  ? 
The  scholar’s  doors  were  always  hospitably 
open.  He  desired  to  compensate  for  his  own 
inability  to  travel  by  hearing  the  discourse  of 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  did 
not  count  the  time  spent  in  society  as  lost, 
because  he  did  not  waste  his  social  hours  in 
trivial  conversation ;  he  talked  that  he  might 
learn.  When  a  man  came  to  him  from  a 
foreign  country,  that  man  was  for  the  time 
hU  l^k,  and  while  be  fulfilled  all  his  duties 
as  a  host,  he  was  continuing  his  studies. 
Rarely  a  day  passed  in  which  Gesner  was 
not  visited  by  some  one  desirous  either  to  see 
the  famous  naturalist  and  scholar,  or  to  study 


something  that  he  had  upon  his  premises. 
As  Gesner's  garden  had  grown  into  a  very 
well-supplied  botanic  garden,  so  his  whole 
house  had  become  a  museum,  although  one 
room  in  it  had  especially  been  dedicated 
under  that  name  to  the  arrangement  of  his 
dried  plants,  his  metals  and  fossils,  his  large 
collection  of  the  stuffed  bodies  of  strange 
animals,  and  his  pictures  of  natural  objects. 
These  treasures  had  accumulated  rapidly  by 
the  donations  of  his  learned  visitors,  and 
contributions  sent  to  him  from  the  warm 
friends  that  he  had  made  in  many  comers  of 
the  world.  Gesner  had  little  gold :  his 
treasure  was  his  knowledge ;  and  be  gave 
that  with  unusual  generosity.  He  was  ready 
to  explain  to  any  people  whatever  they  de¬ 
sired  to  understand  through  him,  and  glad 
to  give  away  his  duplicates  to  those  who 
could  appreciate  such  gifts.  If  any  rare 
secret  came  to  his  knowl^ge,  if  a  profitable 
hint  in  medicine  was  suddenly  discovered  in 
the  course  of  his  wide  circle  of  reading,  he 
never  attempted  to  retain  it  and  employ  it  to 
bis  own  exclusive  gain.  If  it  was  profes¬ 
sional,  it  was  at  once  communicated  to  his 
brethren  in  the  town — if  literary,  it  was  sent 
to  any  friend  who  could  make  best  and 
promptest  use  of  it.  Thousands  of  men 
have  had  more  genius  than  Conrad  Gesner, 
but  never  one  man,  perhaps,  has  had  more 
completely  the  true  noble  spirit  of  a  man  of 
letters. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  death  of  Ges¬ 
ner,  plague  increased  in  Zurich,  and  among 
those  whom  it  removed  was  bis  old  master, 
Bibliander;  there  died  also  in  that  year 
Gesner’s  bosom  friend,  Johann  Fricius,  who 
had  been  his  companion  of  old  time  in 
France.  Gesner  dreamed  one  night  that  he 
was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  in  the  morning 
told  his  wife  that  he  regarded  the  dream  as 
a  presage  of  bis  death.  The  serpent,  he 
said,  WHS  the  plague.  From  that  time  he 
considered,  though  he  was  not  yet  forty-nine 
years  old,  and  in  possession  of  his  usual 
health,  which  never  had  been  robust,  that 
his  course  of  life  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
His  letters  to  his  friends  from  that  time  fre¬ 
quently  dwelt  upon  this  solemn  presenti¬ 
ment,  never  with  pain,  though  he  believed 
that  his  most  cherished  work  was  to  be  left 
unfinished  ;  he  expressed  no  regret,  no  dread. 
It  is  in  one  of  Gesner’s  letters,  written  dur¬ 
ing  this  last  year  of  his  life, — a  letter  to 
Zuinger, — that  a  passage  occurs  in  which  we 
read  how  real  had  been  the  progress  made 
by  him  in  botany.  Had  he  lived  to  write 
the  work  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself 
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by  more  than  thirty  years  of  observation,  be 
would  have  achieved  for  himself,  in  the  most 
distinct  manner,  a  fame  which  we  can  now 
ascribe  to  him  only  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
few  words  in  a  letter.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  that  great  step  to¬ 
wards  a  scientific  botany — the  distinguishing 
of  genera  by  a  study  of  the  fructification. 
“  Tell  me,”  he  writes  to  Zuinger,  “  whether 
your  plants  have  fruit  and  flower  as  well  as 
stalk  and  leaves,  for  these  are  of  much  great¬ 
er  consequence.  By  these  three  marks, — 
flower,  fruit,  and  seed, — I  find  that  saxifraga 
and  consolida  regalis  are  related  to  aconite.” 

On  the  9th  of  December,  in  the  year  1565, 
a  plague-spot  appeared  on  Gesner’s  left  side, 
over  bis  heart.  There  was  no  symptom  of 
plague  except  the  too-familiar  monition  of 
this  carbuncle.  The  scholar,  however,  as¬ 
sured  that  in  a  few  days  he  must  quit  the 
world  in  which  he  had  been  laboring  so 
steadily,  remembered  that  he  yet  had  work 
to  do,  and  tranquilly  employed  his  last  hours 
in  the  careful  settlement  of  his  afifairs.  He 
bad  not  at  first  the  usual  headache,  fever,  or 
other  distressing  symptoms  of  the  plague ; 
he  did  not,  therefore,  retire  to  bed,  but  called 
his  friends  about  him,  and  proceeded  to  ad¬ 
just  the  distribution  of  his  little  property  in 
such  a  way  as  would  ensure  the  best  attain¬ 
able  provision  after  his  death  for  those  who 
hitherto  had  been  maintained  by  him, — his 
wife,  his  only  surviving  sister,  and  his  sister’s 
children.  His  library  he  sold  to  his  friend, 
Caspar  Wolff,  at  a  fair  price,  and  then  hav¬ 
ing  bequeathed  a  fixed  sum  to  bis  wife  and 
another  fixed  sum  to  his  nephews,  he  left 
to  his  sister  the  remainder  of  his  worldly 
goods.  He  then  arranged  whatever  papers 
he  thought  necessary  to  the.  easy  settlement 
after  his  death  of  all  pecuniary  questions, 
writing  notes  and  full  instructions  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance  of  the  two  women 
who  were  soon  to  be  deprived  of  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  despatching  letters  to  those  friends 
by  whose  advice  or  help  their  trouble  would 
be  lightened. 

When  he  had  carefully  discharged  this 
duty,  Oesner  closeted  himself  in  bis  library 
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with  Caspar  Wolff,  who  undertook  to  be  his 
literary  executor.  Wolff  was  to  inherit  all 
the  papers  of  his  friend  and  teacher,  and 
with  him  Gesner  went  through  them  all,  ar¬ 
ranged  them,  drew  up  a  bibliographical  in¬ 
ventory  of  his  published  works  and  of  his 
unfinished  writings.  Above  all,  he  assidu¬ 
ously  labored  to  make  clear  the  design  for 
bis  unwritten  history  of  plants.  The  first 
plague-spot  appeared  on  Gesner’s  breast 
upon  the  9lh  of  December,  and  he  died  on 
the  13th  ;  but  within  that  interval  he  found  > 
time  not  only  to  set  his  house  in  order,  but 
to  discuss  with  Caspar  Wolff,  and  to  note 
down  for  his  more  certain  information,  the 
botanical  discoveries  of  which  Wolff  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  complete  the  publication.  When 
he  had  done  all  this,  and  written  farewells 
to  the  dearest  of  his  absent  friends,  though 
the  physicians  who  had  care  of  him  did  not 
despdr  of  bis  recovery  from  an  attack  so 
mild  in  its  approaches,  Gesner  talked  of  the  r 

new  world  that  lay  before  him  with  the  min-  ^ 

isters  of  Zurich.  On  the  day  before  his  ^ 

death,  after  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  j 

closeted  with  the  minister,  Henry  Bullinger,  [. 

in  conversation  on  domestic  matters  which 
he  had  commended  to  the  care  of  that  warm  L 
hou!>ehold  friend,  he  delivered,  in  the  spirit 
of  an  early  reformer,  the  confession  of  his  ,'ji 
faith.  r' 

At  night,  not  feeling  that  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  death,  but  watchfully  solicitous  for  | 

the  comfort  of  his  friends,  he  warned  his  j- 

wife  away  to  rest,  and  would  allow  no  one  i: 

to  sit  up  with  him  except  a  single  nurse.  r 

Being  left  alone  with  her,  he  remained  long  | 

awake  upon  his  bed,  praying  with  fervor, 
and  then  fell  asleep.  In  the  stillnes  of  the  I ; 
night,  be  awoke  suddenly,  and  felt  that  death  i- 
was  struggling  with  him.  He  called  his  wife,  K' 
and  desired  to  be  carried  into  his  museum ; 
he  had  caused  a  bed  to  be  made  there  on 
the  preceding  day  ;  he  would  die  among  his 
plants  and  all  the  works  of  God  that  he  bad 
gathered  there  together.  Supported  in  his 
wife’s  arms,  on  the  bed  in  his  museum, 

Gesner  died  that  night,  in  the  act  of  gentle 
j)rayer. 
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The  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  | 
contiguous  islands,  have  been  less  explored 
by  tourists  than  any  other  portions  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  Mr.  Paton’s  wanderings  come  be¬ 
fore  the  public  with  a  promise  of  novelty 
very  rare  in  these  well-travelled  times.* 
Although  the  promise,  however,  is  redeem¬ 
ed,  we  cannot  say  that  the  result  is  quite  so 
interesting  as  we  expected.  After  descend¬ 
ing  the  Illyrian  Alps  into  Dalmatia  (the 
main  subject  of  the  work),  and  getting 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  difference  of 
manners  and  costume,  the  continuous  cata¬ 
logue  of  little-known,  or  altogether  unknown 
and  unimportant  names,  becomes  fatiguing. 
Nor  is  this  made  up  for  by  any  ideas  of  mag¬ 
nitude  or  wealth;  for  the  whole  country 
numbers  only  400,000  inhabitants,  giving 
113  per  square  mile;  and  the  uncultivated 
land  (the  greater  proportion  of  which  is  in- 
-capable  of  cultivation)  averages  80  per  cent, 
of  the  surface. 

But  the  comparative  want  of  interest  is 
not  chargeable  upon  Mr.  Paton,  who  is  an 
excellent  scenic  artist.  Numerous  bits  of 
painting  throughout  the  volumes  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  anything  of  the  kind  in  re¬ 
cent  travels  ;  and  whenever  he  has  anything 
to  tell  that  is  intelligible  to  the  sympathies  of 
his  phlegmatic  and  exclusive  countrymen,  he 
tells  it  with  effect.  A  trip  he  makes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  beyond  the  line  he  had  prescribed  for 
himself,  is  full  of  interest,  and,  to  most  read¬ 
ers,  of  novelty.  The  scene  is  the  mountain 
on  which  the  extraordinary  republic  of  Mon¬ 
tenegro  is  perched,  at  one  time  an  important 
fief  of  the  Servian  empire,  with  which  it  was, 
and  is,  completely  identihed  in  blood,  lam 
guage,  and  religion.  To  this  part  of  the  work 
we  shall  devote  our  exclusive  attention ;  and 
althoi^h  Mr.  Paton  was  accidentally  pre¬ 
vented  from  enjoying  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  the  Montenegrines  and  their  country,  we 

*  Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  Sonthem  Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
By  A  A  Paton.  2  vola  Chapman  and  HaU. 
London.  1849. 
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shall  be  able  to  supply  what  is  wanted  from 
those  Russian  authorities  to  whom  we  owe 
almost  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject. 

When  the  Turks  became  masters  of  Ser- 
via  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Montene¬ 
grines  were  the  only  nobles  of  the  empire 
who  preserved  their  Christian  faith ;  the 
mountain,  whose  fastnesses  enabled  them  to 
secure  their  independence,  rising,  “  like  Ara¬ 
rat,  amid  the  overwhelming  flo^s  of  Islam- 
ism.”  Eventually  it  sank  into  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  and  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  under  Soliman  the  Magnificent ;  which 
event  made  converts  to  the  faith  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  even  on  the  mountain  itself.  These 
renegades,  however,  were  afterwards  mas¬ 
sacred  almost  to  a  man,  by  one  of  the  arch¬ 
bishops,  in  whose  family  the  spiritual  power, 
as  well  as  predominating  temporal  influence, 
becfime  hereditary.  In  the  midst  of  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  country  which  it  defied,  yet  upon 
which  it  could  make  no  impression,  and  nom¬ 
inally  depending  upon  Russia,  from  which  it 
received  no  support,  Montenegro  now  sunk 
back  into  still  darker  than  feudal  barbarism, 
and  its  existence  was  almost  forgotten  in 
Europe.  Then  came  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
which  brought  the  mountaineers  from  their 
fastnesses ;  and  then  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
which  declared  the  Adriatic  province  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  but  left  the  mountain  itself  an 
independent  state,  though  acknowledging 
nominally,  as  before,  the  supremacy  of  Rus¬ 
sia. 

So  much  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  Montenegro.  The  moun¬ 
tain  appears  almost  to  overhang  the  Austrian 
town  of  Cattaro  on  the  Adriatic.  “At  the 
extremity  of  the  basin  of  Cattaro  is  situated 
the  town,  regularly  fortified.  A  quay  fronts 
the  basin,  and  a  plantation  of  poplars,  rising 
with  the  masts  of  the  vessels,  under  which 
the  Bocchese,  in  their  almost  Turkish  cos¬ 
tume,  prosecuted  their  business,  produced  a 
novelty  of  effect  which  one  seldom  sees  on 
the  b^ten  tracks  of  the  tourist ;  and  looking 
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down  the  ba&in  which  1  had  traversed  yes¬ 
terday  evening,  a  cluster  of  villas  with  their 
red  roofs  are  seen  shining  among  the  thickly- 
planted  gardens  that  cover  the  promontory 
stretching  into  the  water.  If  we  pass  from 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  town,  the  rocks 
rise  up  perpendicularly  behind  the  last 
street ;  so  that  the  traveller,  standing  in  the 
piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  is  obliged  to 
strain  his  neck  in  looking  up  to  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  fort  that  surmounts  the  place." 

Mr.  Paton  having  determined  to  gratify 
his  curiosity,  put  himself  under  the  escort  of 
a  Dalmatian  Dugald  Dalgetty,  with  whom 
he  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  The 
shaggy  brown  mare  of  the  trooper  was  ca¬ 
parisoned  in  the  Turkish  way,  with  a  high 
cantled  cloth  saddle,  and  a  silver  chain  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  bridle.  Instead  of  the  long 
Oriental  robes  of  yesterday,  in  which  I  was 
introduced  to  him,  he  wore  a  short  crimson 
jacket,  lined  with  sable,  a  silver-hilted 
sword  being  bung  from  his  shoulder  ;  while 
our  attendants  carried  long  Albanian  rifles, 
their  small  buts  covered  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  the  men  with  coarse  frieze  dresses, 
tattered  sandals,  weather-beaten  faces,  and 
long  uncombed  locks  falling  over  their 
necks.”  The  Vellebitch,  called  the  ladder- 
road  of  Cattaro,  leads  along  a  face  of  rock 
4000  feet  high,  and  “  very  little  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  There  could  not  be  less  than 
flfty  zigzags,  one  over  the  other,  and,  seen 
from  above,  the  road  looks  like  a  coil  of 
ropes.  As  we  passed  one  tower  of  the  fort¬ 
ress  after  another,  the  whole  region  of  Cat¬ 
taro  was  seen  as  from  a  balloon ;  the  ships 
were  visible  only  by  their  decks ;  and  I  do 
not  overstrain  description  when  I  say  that, 
arrived  at  the  top,  although  we  were  very 
little  out  of  the  perpendicular  above  Cattaro, 
the  human  figures  on  the  bright  yellow 
gravelled  quay  were  such  faint  black  specks, 
that  the  naked  eye  could  scarce  perceive 
them  ;  so  that  the  independence  of  Monte¬ 
negro  ceases  to  be  a  riddle  to  whomsoever 
ascends  this  road.  When  standing  on  the 
quay  of  Cattaro,  how  high  and  gloom-eu- 
gendering  seem  those  mountains  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gulf,  as  seen  from  below  !  I  now 
look  down  upon  their  crests,  and  dilate  sight 
and  sense  by  casting  my  eyes  beyond  them 
upon  the  wide  blue  sheet  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  height  of  the  line  where  sky  meets  sea 
showing  how  loftily  I  am  placed." 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  he 
was  in  Montenegro,  and  after  crossing  a 
desert  plateau,  and  surmounting  another 
ridge,  looked  down  into  “  a  sort  of  punch¬ 


bowl,  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  perfectly 
level  circular  plain  of  rich,  carefully-culU- 
vated  land,  an  oasis  in  this  wilderness  of 
rocks....  Here  all  the  inhabitants  had 
clothes  of  frieze,  resembling  closely  those  of 
Bulgaria ;  but  instead  of  the  woolly  caps, 
many  of  them  wore  black  skull-caps,  and 
wide  trousers  and  tights  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle ;  those  who  lounged  about  having  a 
ttrookah,  which  is  like  the  Turkish  cloak,  but 
of  a  dirty  white  color,  and  the  pile  inwards 
so  long,  coarse,  and  shaggy,  as  to  be  like  the 
fleece  of  a  sheep.  The  necks  and  breasts  of 
the  men  were  bare,  and  all  wore  miserable 
sandals.  Each  male  wore  arms,  the  waist- 
belt,  like  that  of  an  Albanian,  showing  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  pistols  and  dirks,  which  brought  to 
mind  the  old  heraldic  motto,  ‘Aye  ready!’ 

I  So  predominant,  indeed,  is  the  idea  of  the 
I  soldier  over  that  of  the  citizen,  that  even 
when  a  child  is  baptized,  pistols  are  put  to 
the  infant’s  mouth  to  kiss,  and  then  laid  in 
the  cradle  beside  him  ;  and  one  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  toasts  drunk  on  the  occasion  is,  ‘  May  he 
never  die  in  his  bed  !’  The  dress  of  the  wo¬ 
men  was  of  dirty  white  cloth  ;  and  in  cut, 
its  family  likeness  to  the  old  costume  of  Ser- 
via  is  recognizable ;  but  the  details  are  coar¬ 
ser,  and  show  a  poorer  and  more  barbarous 
people. 

On  entering  one  of  the  cottages,  through  a 
whirlwind  of  smoke  issuing  by  the  door,  its 
only  path  of  egress,  he  saw  that  it  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  compartments,  separated  by 
rude  basketwork — one  for  the  family,  one 
for  cattle,  and  one  for  sheep.  “  Like  the 
Noah’s  Ark  or  Nativity  of  the  older  Flemish 
painters,  a  sunbeam  darted  through  a  hole 
on  smoked  rafters  and  an  old  chest,  and  the 
cattle  were  seen  in  the  dim  depths  of  the 
recess.” 

“  We  now  remounted,  and  began  the  as¬ 
cent  of  the  last  crest  of  the  chain ;  every 
scrap  of  earth  preserved  in  the  hill-side  be¬ 
ing  carefully  cleared  of  stones,  and  fenced 
round.  Higher  up  was  a  wood,  having,  like 
the  inhabitants,  all  the  signs  of  the  niggardly 
penury  of  nature :  soon  every  trace  of  vege¬ 
tation  ceased,  the  road  was  a  faint  track  in 
the  rocks,  and  an  eagle,  screaming  from  clifif 
to  cliff,  was  the  only  object  that  invaded  the 
monotony  of  our  way ;  but  on  gaining  the 
spot  where  the  waters  parted,  the  prospect 
that  spread  out  before  us  seemed  bound¬ 
less.”  Such  is  the  salubrity  of  the  climate 
here,  that  the  French  resident  mentions  hav¬ 
ing  “  met  with  a  man  who  had  lived  to  see 
the  sixth  generation  of  his  family  ;  the  old 
man  himself  being  1 17  years  of  age  ;  his  son 
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100 ;  his  grandson  nearlj  82 ;  his  great- 
grandson  had  attained  his  00th  year ;  the 
son  of  the  latter  was  43  ;  his  son  21  ;  and 
his  grandchild  2  years  of  age.” 

Cetigne,  the  capital  of  this  extraordinary 
territory,  he  describes  as  being  rather  a 
fortified  convent,  surrounded  by  scattered 
houses,  than  a  town ;  but  there  is  a  large 

fovernment-house,  styled  the  Archiepiscopal 
'alace,  and  an  inn  uniting  the  characters  of 
a  European  hotel  and  an  Asiatic  khan.  The 
vladika,  or  archbishop,  was  absent  at  the 
time ;  but  our  traveller  was  shown  by  the 
archimandrite  the  convent,  containing  a 
school-room,  where  thirty-two  boys  were  at 
work  on  the  elements  of  knowledge.  “All 
the  other  parts  of  the  establishment  are  of 
the  most  primitive  kind  ;  a  circular  space  for 
thrashing  corn,  of  the  exact  circumference  of 
the  great  bell  of  Moscow  ;  beehives  of  hol¬ 
lowed  trunks  of  trees,  and  eyerything  beto-  I 
kening  such  a  state  of  manners  as  might 
have  existed  in  our  own  country  in  feudal 
times.  An  old  wooden  door  on  the  ground- 
floor  met  our  view,  being  the  stable  of  the 
vladika,  containing  a  milk-wLite  Arab,  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  the  pacha  of  Bosnia;  a 
new  iron  door  beside  it  was  that  of  the  pow¬ 
der  magazine  ;  an  imprudent  position,  for  if 
the  convent  took  fire  from  above,  an  explo¬ 
sion,  such  as  would  level  the  whole  edifice, 
would  be  the  infallible  result.  ...  A  hun¬ 
dred  yards  off  is  the  new  Government- House, 
built  by  the  present  vladika;  and  going 
thither,  we  found  a  billiard-room,  to  combine 
pleasure  and  business,  in  which  the  senate 
was  then  sitting.  The  brother  of  the  vla¬ 
dika  was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  on  a  black  leather  easy-chair,  smoking 
H  pipe.  A  large  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great 
in  oil,  a  smaller  one  of  Kara  George,  and 
prints  of  Byron  and  Napoleon,  hung  from 
the  walls.  There  was  no  bar,  as  in  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons ;  but  a  bil¬ 
liard-table,  on  which  the  vladika  is  said  to  be 
a  first-rate  performer,  separated  the  upper 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment.  A 
senate  of  course  ought  not  to  ^  without  the 
ushers  of  the  black  and  white  rod  :  1  accord¬ 
ingly  saw  in  a  corner  a  bundle  of  these  in¬ 
signia  ;  but  on  observing  their  ends  marked 
with  chalk,  I  concluded  that  they  belonged 
to  the  billiard  establishment.  An  appeal 
case  was  going  on,  and  a  gigantic  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  his  belt  full  of  pistols, 
was  pleading  his  cause  with  great  animation. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  a  priest ;  that  his 
parishioners  owed  him  each  ten  okas  of  grain 
per  annum,  but  this  year  could  not  pay  him; 


and  the  president  decided  that  he  should 
remit  as  much  as  possible  on  the  score  of  the 
bad  times,  but  that  he  should  keep  an  ac¬ 
count,  and  be  repaid  at  a  more  prosperous 
season.  The  senators  sat  all  round  the  room, 
each  man  being  armed,  and  the  discussions 
often  extremely  vociferous.  There  are  no 
written  laws  in  Montenegro,  and  there  is  no 
venality,  as  in  the  Turkish  courts  of  justice ; 
but  they  lean  somewhat  to  the  side  of  the 
most  warlike  litigant,  so  that  it  may  be  stud 
that  club-law  has  not  yet  ceased.” 

This  spirit  is  kept  up  by  the  petty  war¬ 
fare  which  still  goes  on  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Scutari,  where  bands  of  forty  or  fifty 
Montenegrines  descend  every  now  and 
then  to  *  lift’  the  cattle  of  the  Moslem.  *  It 
I  never  strikes  the  Montenegrine  that  this  is 
immoral,  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a 
Moslem  being  in  his  eyes  not  only  lawful,  but 
laudable ;  and  a  mother  will  often  reproach 
her  laggard  son  by  contrasting  bis  remaining 
at  home  with  their  father,  who  killed  such 
and  such  a  number  of  Turks.  The  result  of 
this  is,  that  all  the  debateable  land  is  culti¬ 
vated  by  men  armed  to  the  teeth.  .  .  .  But 
robberies  or  theft  within  the  Montenegrine 
territory  are  rare.  When  an  execution  does 
take  place,  it  has  all  the  singularity  of  the 
rest  of  their  manners.  Representatives  of  all 
the  forty  tribes  assemble  with  loaded  guns, 
and  the  criminal,  with  his  hands  bound  be¬ 
hind  him,  has  a  short  space  to  run,  when  all 
fire  upon  him,  and  he  is  generally  despatched ; 
but  instances  have  been  known  of  his  getting 
off  with  a  wound.’ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  a  country 
the  lex  talionia  should  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
Feuds  are  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  between  families,  villages,  and 
even  branches  of  the  same  family.  ‘  To  rem¬ 
edy  the  evil,  courts  of  compensation  were 
called,  and  the  blood  redeemed  with  money  ; 
but  this  was  a  very  solemn  aff  lir,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  ducats,  four  Austrian 
zwanzigers,  and  a  Turkish  parah,  or  about 
sixty  pounds  sterling,  was  the  ransom  for  a 
death,  and  about  haif  that  sum  for  an  eye 
and  a  limb.  The  ceremonies  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  were  very  curious.  The  judge  was  al¬ 
ways  a  stranger,  generally  a  priest ;  and  the 
expenses  of  the  court  being  settled  before¬ 
hand,  the  judge  took  all  the  arms  from  the 
parties,  and  never  returned  them  until  all 
claims  were  settled.  In  the  case  of  feuds  of 
families,  the  murderer  presented  himself  on 
his  knees,  with  the  pistol  or  other  arms  hung 
round  his  neck,  and  begged  pardon  in  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  John.  If  the  avenging 
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party  raised  him,  and  embraced  him,  he  was 
pardoned  ;  and  sometimes  the  avenging  re¬ 
lations  stood  godfather  for  the  child  of  the 
offender.  At  each  treaty  of  peace  the  Tur-  > 
kish  parah  was  cut  in  two,  and  tied  to  the 
written  treaty  ;  and  an  entertainment,  at  the 
expense  of  the  offender,  closed  the  feud.  ; 
Even  in  the  Austrian  territory  amusing  ar¬ 
rears  of  insult  or  injury  were  brought  up  for 
settlement ;  and  in  spite  of  Austrian  laws, 
these  courts  of  reconciliation  were  held,  until 
lately,  in  the  circle  of  Cattaro,  quite  inde> 
pendently  of  Austrian  local  authority.  In 
the  territory  of  the  Pastrovich,  a  savage  tribe 
in  Austrian  Albania,  one  village  demanded 
of  another  6fty  ducats  for  an  insult  that  one 
of  their  women  had  received  from  some  Ve-  j 
netian  soldiers,  in  the  time  of  that  republic, 
through  the  supineness  or  pusillanimity  of  | 
the  village  in  question  ;  and  an  old  man  of 
seventy  being  referred  to,  related  that  he 
bad  heard  the  matter  stated  in  his  youth  ;  but 
how  the  dispute  was  settled  does  not  appear.*  ; 

The  present  ^vemment  of  Montenegro, 
however,  according  to  M.  Broniewski,  one  of 
the  Russian  authors  we  have  alluded  to,  has  I 
effected  something.  The  communities  still 
refuse  to  deliver  up  a  murderer,  but  they 
permit  the  burning  down  of  his  house  and 
the  conhscation  of  his  cattle.  The  sentence 
is  executed  by  the  chiefs  of  villages,  who  di¬ 
vide  the  spoil  among  them  ;  and  the  criminal, 
thus  deprived  of  home  and  property,  betakes 
himself  to  some  distant  cavern,  and  becomes 
a  robber.  On  the  rare  occasion  when  an  ex¬ 
ecution  takes  place,  no  one  person  can  offici¬ 
ate,  or  he  would  expose  himself  to  the  venge¬ 
ance  of  the  family ;  but,  as  it  happened  in  1 836, 
when  two  malefactor*  were  to  be  put  to  death 
at  Cetigne,  several  hundred  persons  from 
different  districts  fire  their  rifles  at  once  upon 
the  condemned.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  one 
of  the  men  was  killed,  and  the  other  only 
wounded  ;  but  the  latter  was  considered  to 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law  as  well  as 
the  former,  and  he  was  cured  of  bis  wounds, 
and  set  free. 

‘  A  Montenegrine,’  says  M.  Broniewski,  ‘  is 
always  armed,  and  carries  about,  during  his 
most  peaceful  occupation,  a  rifle,  pistds,  a 
yatagan,  and  a  cartouch-box.  The  Monte- 
negrines  spend  their  leisure  time  in  firing  at 
a  target,  and  are  accustomed  to  this  exercise 
from  their  boyish  years.  Their  very  games 
and  amusements  bear  the  stamp  of  a  military 
character,  and  they  are  admitted  by  all  to  be 
most  skilful  shots.  Being  inured  to  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations,  they  perform,  without 
fatigue,  and  in  high  spirits,  very  long  and 


forced  marches.  They  leap  over  wide  ditches, 
supporting  themselves  on  their  long  rifles,  and 
pass  over  precipices  where  bridges  would  be 
absolutely  requisite  for.  every  other  kind  of 
troops,  and  they  climb  the  steepest  rocks  with 
facility  ;  they  also  bear  with  the  greatest  pa¬ 
tience  hunger,  thirst,  and  every  kind  of  pri¬ 
vation.  .  .  .  When  the  enemy  is  in  great 

force,  they  burn  their  villages,  devastate 
their  fields,  and,  after  having  enticed  him  into 
the  mountains,  they  surround  him,  and  attack 
him  in  a  most  desperate  manner.  .  .  .  When, 
at  the  attack  of  Clobuck,  a  little  detachment 
of  our  troops  was  obliged  to  retreat,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  stout  make,  and  no  longer  young,  fell 
on  the  ground  from  exhaustion.  A  Monte¬ 
negrine  perceiving  it,  ran  immediately  to 
him,  and  having  drawn  his  yatagan,  said, 
“  You  are  very  brave,  and  must  wish  that  I 
should  cut  off  your  head.  Say  a  prayer,  and 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.”  The  officer, 
horrified  at  the  proposition,  made  an  effort 
;  to  rise,  and  rejoined  his  comrades  with  the 
assistance  of  the  friendly  Montenegrine.  .  . 
Arms,  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  a  cheese,  some 
garlic,  a  little  brandy,  an  old  garment,  and 
two  pair  of  sandals  made  of  raw  hide,  form 
all  the  equipage  of  the  Montenegrines.  On 
their  march  they  do  not  seek  any  shelter  from 
rain  or  cold.  In  rainy  weather  the  Mon¬ 
tenegrine  wraps  his  bead  with  the  ntrookah 
(a  shawl  of  coarse  cloth),  lies  down  on  the 
'  ground  where  be  stood,  and  putting  his  rifle 
I  under  him,  sleeps  very  comfortably.’  On 
visiting  one  of  the  villages,  ‘  a  young  wo- 
;  man  (the  youngest  daughter-in-law  of  the 
I  family)  entered  the  room  with  a  wooden 
I  bowl  filled  with  water  ;  she  bowed  with  great 
I  timidity ;  kissed  the  hem  of  my  garment  and 
1  the  hand  of  my  sailor,  who  jumped  at 
j  this  mark  of  respect ;  she  then  pulled  off  my 
I  boots,  examined  them  with  great  curiosity, 
took  off  my  stockings,  and  washed  my  feet, 
as  well  as  those  of  my  sailor.  After  this  the 
Kniaz  proposed  to  me  the  Pascha  (Easter 
cake),  and  all  the  family  gave  me  and  my 
companion  the  Eastern  salutation.  After 
this,  water  was  presented  to  wash  our  hands, 
a  candle  was  lighted  before  the  images,  pray¬ 
ers  were  said,  and  supper,  consisting  of  a 
boiled  fowl  and  smoked  mutton,  was  brought. 
The  master  of  the  house  alone  sat  down  with 
us  at  table,  the  children  served,  and  several 
persons  who  had  entered  the  room  stood 
looking  at  us  and  talking.’  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  obliged  to  visit  at  least  twenty 
families,  and  take  food,  or  at  least  taste  it, 
with  each  of  them.  ‘  On  entering,  as  well  as 
on  leaving  each  house,  I  was  obliged  to  kiss 
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every  member  of  the  family  ;  and  whenever 
I  gave  a  child  a  little  lump  of  sugar,  I  was 
kUsed  again  by  every  one  in  the  house.  At 
last,  after  having  kissed  the  whole  village 
several  times  over  and  over,  my  mule  was 
brought,  and  I  mounted  it,  accompanied  by 
loud  wishes  for  a  happy  voyage,  and  amidst 
firing  of  muskets.  My  sailor  was  made  so 
drui^,  that  it  was  necessary  to  stretch  him 
across  the  donkey.  I  must  not  forget  that, 
in  passing  from  one  house  to  another,  I  was 
formally  delivered  from  one’s  hands  into 
others,  like  a  chattel,  with  an  injunction  to 
keep  me  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.’ 

The  history  of  a  curious  imposture  prac¬ 
tised  upon  this  primitive  people  is  given  by 
Mr.  Paton,  and  it  exemplifies  in  a  striking 
manner  their  attachment  to  their  nominal 
superior  the  czar.  In  the  year  1760,  an 
Austrian  soldier  of  the  name  of  Stephen  Mali, 
a  young  man  of  lazy  habits,  and  otherwise 
bad  character,  deserted  the  service,  and  made 
his  way  to  Montenegro,  where  he  became 
servant  to  a  sort  of  doctor.  Stephen  soon 
tired  of  his  new  employment;  and  hearing  on 
ail  sides  the  story  of  Peter  the  Great  living  j 
at  Saardam  as  a  shipwright,  it  inspired  him 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  great 
man  himself.  He  told  his  master — who 
had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him — 
that  he  himself  was  Peter ;  and  that,  desiring 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  a  little  more  of  the 
world  before  returning  home,  he  had  come 
to  visit  his  friends  the  Montenegrines  incog. 
The  good  doctor  believed  every  word  of  the 
story,  and  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  czar ;  and  soon  it  was  current 
in  the  Mountain  that  the  Great  Peter  was 
among  them.  He  was  treated  according  to 
his  assumed  rank,  and  soon  acquired  so  much 
influence,  that  his  authority  became  greater 
than  that  of  the  archbishop,  at  that  time  an 
old  and  infirm  man.  What  made  his  for¬ 
tune,  however,  was  the  hostility  of  the  Tur¬ 
kish  officials.  They  pronounced  him  to  be  an 
impostor,  and  from  that  moment  every  man 
in  the  Mountain  believed  him  to  be  the  true 
czar.  '  At  last  the  court  of  Russia,  to  unde¬ 
ceive  the  people,  sent  Prince  Dolgorouki  to 
Montenegro,  properly  accredited  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  who  assembled  all  the  people  and 
declared  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Stephen 
was  therefore  placed  under  arrest,  and 
taken  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  convent.  The 


door  being  left  open,  he  sat  in  a  comer, 
while  his  old  admirers  still  thronged  in  and 
conversed  with  him  ;  the  archbishop  and  Dol¬ 
gorouki,  on  the  ground-floor,  thinking  the 
whole  business  al^ut  to  be  concluded.  But 
Stephen’s  resources  were  not  at  an  end.  Call¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  influential  men  to  speak 
a  few  words  with  him  in  private,  he  said, 

“  There  is  the  key  of  my  box  ;  go  to  the 
convent  of  Sermnitza,  open  it,  and  take  the 
money  in  it.  Leave  Montenegro  immediately, 
and  go  to  Russia ;  and  after  telling  my  faith¬ 
ful  people  how  I  have  been  betrayed  by  my 
own  subject,  bring  back  the  principal 
men  of  the  empire  to  deliver  me  from  Dolgo¬ 
rouki,  who,  you  see,  traitor  though  he  be, 
lodges  me  over  his  head,  and  does  not  dare 
to  put  me  below  him.”  The  consequence 
was,  that  Dolgorouki  left  the  Mountain  brand¬ 
ed  as  an  impostor,  and  Stephen,  once  mors  a 
great  man,  assured  everybody  that  the  Pas- 
chalics  of  Scutari  and  Ipek  were  the  righte¬ 
ous  appendages  of  Montenegro.’ 

Stephen,  in  fact,  was  so  clever  a  fellow, 
that  although  he  wanted  physical  courage,  a 
quality  so  much  prized  in  Montenegro,  it  is 
hard  to  say  when  the  farce  would  have  ended, 
had  not  the  pacha  of  Scutari  hastened  the 
denotument  by  employing  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin.  ‘  The  rule  of  Stephen  lasted  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  years,  and  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  book  of  popular  delusions  and 
impostures.  It  is  evident  that,  with  good 
education,  a  good  position,  and,  above  all, 
with  common  honesty,  Stephen  would  have 
been  a  historical  character.  His  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  its  strength  and  weakness 
must  have  been  prodigious;  and  like  Hakem, 
the  mad  caliph  of  Cairo,  he  kept  so  strict  an 
observance  of  the  laws  of  meum  and  tuum, 
that  a  sura  of  money  placed  on  the  public 
road  would  remain  there  untouched  and  un¬ 
stolen.* 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Paton, 
only  saying  from  the  other  authority,  that 
the  scene  of  these  curious  events  is  a  terri¬ 
tory  about  sixty  English  miles  by  thirty-five, 
containing  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
villages,  the  largest  with  a  population  of 
about  1000.  Montenegro  can  always  send 
into  the  field  15,000  armed  men  ;  but  twice 
the  number  may  be  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  country. 
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While  listening  to  the  magic  strains  of 
the  Swedish  nightingale,  wo  could  but  re¬ 
flect  that  she  and  those  dowered  with  the 
like  gifts  in  the  same  high  degree,  most  fre¬ 
quently  mourn  over  their  evanescence.  The 
warrior’s  laurel  and  the  poet’s  bay  are  im¬ 
mortal  ;  while  the  wreaths  which  fall  at  the 
feet  of  a  far-famed  singer  scarcely  perish 
sooner  than  her  renown.  The  faded  beauty 
can  point  out  to  her  friends,  and  bequeath  to 
her  grandchildren  her  fair,  fresh  charms  on 
the  “  undying  canvas but  what  echo  re¬ 
mains  of  voices  which  have  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  half  the  world  ?  Surely  it  is  a  charity  to 
consecrate  one  poor  half-hour  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  German  singer,  whose  name,  now 
utterly  forgotten,  was,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  familiar  as  a  household  word 
to  the  lips  of  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Christendom  ;  while,  in  private  life,  her  vir¬ 
tues,  her  unselfishness,  and  sweetness  of  dis¬ 
position,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  our 
favorite  Jenny  Lind,  who  was,  however, 
born  under  a  more  fortunate  star,  .and  we  re¬ 
joice  to  think  that  the  gentle  heart  of  Madame 
Goldschmidt  will  never  be  wrung  as  was  that 
of  the  no  less  gifted,  but  less  happy,  Madame 
Mara. 

In  1Y49,  that  year  so  signalized  by  the 
birth  of  Goethe,  Elizabeth  Schmahling,  the 
wife  of  a  poor  music  teacher,  in  Cassel, 
died  in  childbirth,  leaving  her  husband  a 
sickly  infant,  the  child  of  his  old  age.  Con¬ 
trary  to  all  expectations,  the  little  creature 
struggled  through  its  early  infancy,  almost 
to  the  disappointment  of  her  remaining  pa¬ 
rent,  whose  paternal  feeling  were  deadened 
by  poverty,  and  the  reflection  that  this  little 
worthless  life  had  been  purchased  by  that  of 
his  beloved  companion.  As  her  father  was 
too  poor  to  command  attendance  of  any  kind, 
the  neglected  child  passed  the  long  hours  of 
his  absence  in  perfect  solitude,  locked  in  an 
almost  unfurnished  apartment,  and  her  poor 
little  feet  fastened  to  a  great  chair.  One 
evening,  just  after  she  had  completed  her 
fourth  year,  as  Schmahling  was  returning, 


weary  and  heavy  of  heart,  to  his  humble 
abode,  his  step  was  arrested  on  the  stairs  by 
the  sound  of  a  scale  in  music,  distinctly  and 
perfectly  played,  proceeding  from  the  prison- 
room  of  his  little  ailing  daughter. 

He  listened  again.  YeS  !  he  was  not  mis¬ 
taken — he  had  the  key  of  the  door — no  one 
could  be  there  but  the  sickly  child,  whose  ex¬ 
istence  he  had  felt  to  be  so  sore  a  burden.  A 
new  happiness,  that  of  a  father’s  pride  and 
joy,  visited  the  desolate  heart  of  the  poor 
old  man,  and  entering  softly,  he  found  that 
the  little  Elizabeth  had  managed  to  reach  an 
old  violin,  whence  she  drew  the  sounds 
which  had  so  unexpectedly  greeted  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  ears. 

Now  began  a  new  life  for  these  two  hu¬ 
man  beings — v  life  of  happy  companionship. 
It  would  have  been  a  fine  study  for  a  painter 
to  watch  the  young  musician,  still  almost  an 
infant,  propped  upon  her* high  chair;  her 
features,  to  which  even  the  common  beauty 
of  childhood  had  been  denied,  lighted  up 
with  the  spirit  of  harmony,  as  the  violin 
obeyed  the  little  trembling  fingers,  and  sent 
forth  its  sweetest  sounds ;  clo.se  by,  on  the 
only  other  seat  the  room  could  boast,  sat  the 
now  happy  father,  urging  on  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  little  one  :  at  a  very  difificult  passage 
producing  from  his  capacious  pocket  a  rosy- 
cheeked  apple,  a  rare  dainty  for  Elizabeth, 
with  which  her  exertions  were  to  be  re¬ 
warded. 

After  a  short  time,  under  the  high  patron¬ 
age  of  the  child’s  godfather,  a  rich  tailor, 
and  the  sacristan,  Schmahling  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  gave  little  concerts  at  the  houses  of  their 
neighbors,  an  employment  at  once  pleasant 
and  profitable.  They  were  enabled  to  make 
two  additions  to  their  household — a  ser¬ 
vant  and  a  large  dog — both  accompanied 
them  on  their  musical  expeditions.  The 
little  procession  always  delighted  Elizabeth  ; 
as  her  weak  limbs  would  not  support  her 
weight,  she  was  carried  by  her  father ;  then 
came  the  maid  servant,  carrying  the  violin, 
and  lastly,  the  dog,  who  was  entrusted  with 
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a  little  basket  filled  with  violin  strings,  Ac. 
Sometimes  their  auditors  required  ballads, 
or  country  songs,  and  then  the  servant  join¬ 
ed  her  rustic  voice  ;  but  this  always  displeased 
the  old  man,  who  was  nevertheless  com  pel  led 
to  obey  the  wishes  of  his  audience. 

Gradually,  however,  Elizabeth’s  fame 
spread  among  the  richer  citizens,  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  tradesmen  were  opened  to 
the  child- musician,  and  at  length  a  rich  mer¬ 
chant,  who  was  going  to  the  great  fair  at 
Frankfort,  offered  to  convey  Schmahling  and 
bis  daughter  there.  The  poor  child,  then 
hardly  eight  years  old,  could  scarcely  bear 
the  jolting  of  the  carrier’s  wagon  in  which 
she  travelled,  but  she  rested  her  aching  bead 
on  her  father’s  shoulder,  and  although  her 
limbs  were  nearly  frozen  with  the  cold,  he 
kept  her  hands  warm,  by  placing  them 
under  his  coat,  upon  his  heart.  But  her 
cold  and  weariness  were  forgotten  complete¬ 
ly  when  her  father,  at  length,  showed  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  city  of  Frankfort — then  full  of  the 
life  and  bustle  of  the  great  fair — and  told 
her  that  there  she  would  play  before  the 
rich  and  great,  and  earn  not  only  money,  but 
fame. 

Schmahling  and  his  daughter  lived  for  two 
years  at  Frankfort,  succeeding  so  well  as  to 
be  in  comfortable  circumstances,  while  every 
day  seemed  to  develop  the  wonderful  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  child;  her  health,  too,  improved, 
and  she  could  walk,  though  with  difficulty. 
The  old  man,  whom  poverty  had  bound  for 
so  many  years  to  Cassel,  loved  a  wandering 
life,  and  went  from  Frankfort  to  Vienna, 
where  his  success  prompted  him  to  take 
what  was  then  an  arduous  journey,  and  the 
little  German  child  appeared  in  London  in 
1780.  But  here  she  was  not  well  received  : 
her  extreme  plainness,  the  awkwardness  of 
her  movements,  and  the  frightful  grimaces 
she  made  while  playing,  gave  a  most  un¬ 
favorable  impression.  The  disappointed 
father  prepared  to  leave  England  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  one  of  the  first  singers  of 
the  day  had  made  an  important  discovery, 
that  nature  had  given  Elizabeth  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  voice.  She  urged  Schmahling  no 
longer  to  waste  the  powers  of  the  child  on 
violin  playing,  but  to  return  to  Germany  with 
all  speed,  and  place  her  under  the  care  of 
the  best  masters,  and  this  counsel,  backed  as 
it  was  by  funds  for  the  purpose,  was  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  old  Capellmeister,  at  Leipsic,  Father 
Hiller  as  he  was  always  called,  heard  Eliza¬ 
beth  Schmahling  sing,  and,  struck  with  her 
wonderful  but  ill-cultivated  powers,  adopted 


the  young  singer  rather  as  his  daughter  than 
his  pupil.*  Hiller  was  one  of  the  first  mu¬ 
sicians  of  his  age,  and  eminently  qualified 
to  fulfil  the  charge  he  had  undertaken. 
Elizabeth  now  entered  with  heart  and  soul 
upon  her  musical  education,  which  proceed¬ 
ed  as  an  education  seldom  does ;  the  master 
unwearied  in  his  teaching,  the  scholar  never 
satisfied  with  learning. 

He  told  her  that  she  had  not  the  beauty 
nor  grace  so  necessary  for  the  theatre,  but 
that  her  education  must  prepare  her  for  the 
envied  poet  of  private  singer  to  the  king. 

Hiller  had  the  satisfaction  of  watching 
his  pupil’s  dawning  fame.  The  first  token 
of  princely  favor  she  received  was  a  sum¬ 
mons  from  the  director  'of  the  royal  private 
theatre,  at  Dresden  ;  for  the  Electress  Dow¬ 
ager,  Marie  Antonie,  bad  heard  of  the  rising 
star,  and  wished  to  judge  of  her  merits  her¬ 
self.  Basse’s  fine  opera  of  Semiramis” 
was  chosen,  and  the  principal  part  assigned 
to  Elizabeth. 

Father  Hiller  was  almost  in  an  agony  of 
fear.  “  My  child  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  it  will 
never  do ;  you  cannot — you  must  not  be  a 
queen ;  every  one  will  laugh  at  us  both.” 

Eilizabetb  herself  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  affair.  8he  says  : — “  I  suffered  patient¬ 
ly  all  that  they  liked  to  do  with  me.  They 
painted  my  face  red  and  white,  and  put  a 
great  patch  on  my  chin.  As  this  opera¬ 
tion  was  being  performed,  in  came  the  di¬ 
rector,  who,  I  saw,  could  hardly  help  laugh¬ 
ing  at  my  appearance.  He  said,  he  was 
commissioned  to  conduct  me  to  her  Highness, 
who  wished  to  see  me  before  I  went  on  the 
stage.  1  hastily  threw  my  purple  mantle 
round  me,  and  followed  the  director  through 
some  dark  passages,  to  a  little  cabinet  bung 
with  crimson  velvet.  Here  stood  the  elec¬ 
tress,  and  behind  her  some  young  ladies, 
who  looked  anxiously  at  me,  as  I  stood  in 
my  splendor,  like  a  doll  under  a  Christmas 
tree.  ‘What  have  you  there  at  your  back  ?’ 
asked  the  royal  lady.  At  this  question,  I 
produced  my  sceptre,  and  in  doing  so,  un¬ 
fortunately  bit  the  director  a  violent  blow  on 
the  nose,  which  made  it  bleed.  ‘  You  must 
not  carry  your  sceptre  so,’  said  her  Serene 
Highness,  with  an  involuntary  smile;  ‘it 
should  always  be  held  before  you ;  but  I 


*  The  portrait  of  Father  Hiller  is  given  at  full 
length  in  his  pupil’s  life,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  gro¬ 
tesque  picture.  A  real  old  German  face,  full  of 
kindliness  and  wrinkles  a  red  cap  drawn  down  over 
his  ears,  and  a  large  pair  of  spectacles  in  pinchbeck 
frames,  on  which  almost  every  student  in  Leipsic, 
including  Goethe  himself,  bad  written  an  epigram. 
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would  ad  rue  jon  to  lay  it  down — a  queen 
does  not  always  carry  her  sceptre.’  After 
this  little  lecture,  I  had  permission  to  leave, 
which,  you  may  be  sure,  I  did  very  speedily. 
As  soon  as  1  reached  the  stage,  the  instru¬ 
ments  struck  up,  and  I  had  to  commence  my 
recitative  immediately  ;  so  that,  fortunately 
for  me,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
music.  1  forgot  my  false  hair,  my  crown,  my 
purple  mantle,  and  crimson  velvet  train,  that 
I  was  Queen  Semiramis,  and  only  remember¬ 
ed  that  1  was  a  singer.” 

A  few  months  after  this  adventure,  Frede¬ 
rick  the  Great  was  told  of  the  young  Ger¬ 
man  singer,  and  commanded  that  she  should 
be  brought  before  him.  She  was  conduct¬ 
ed  into  that  famous  little  concert-room,  at 
Sans-Souci,  where  Frederick  was  lying,  in 
ilUhealtb,  and  out  of  humor,  on  a  st^a.  He 
asked  her,  roughly,  **  They  tell  me  you  can 
sing ;  is  it  true  ?” 

**  If  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  can  try.” 

“  Very  well,  then,  sing.” 

When  Elisabeth  had  finished  the  piMe 
assigned,  her,  the  king,  without  any  token 
either  of  satisfaction  or  displeasure,  took  up  a 
music-sheet,  containing  a  very  difficult  bra- 
voura  of  Graun,  which  he  knew  she  could 
never  have  seen.  "  Sin^  this,  if  you  can,” 
again  commanded  the  imperious  monarch. 
The  young  singer  obeyed,  and  then  withdrew, 
the  king  only  remarking,  “  Yes,  you  can  sing.” 
But  this  interview  decided  Elizabeth’s  fate. 
A  proposal  was  made  to  her  to  become  the 
king’s  private  singer,  with  an  annuity  of  three 
thousand  dollars  secured  to  her  for  life. 

In  1772,  Elizabeth’s  evil  fate  brought  her 
into  contact  with  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  most  unprincipled  men  of  his  time — Mara, 
the  violoncellist  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 
In  vain  did  her  friends  warn  her ;  in  vain  were 
anonymous  letters  sent  from  evry  part  to  ex- 

fiose  the  true  character  of  her  pretended 
over ;  she  listened  only  to  the  protestations 
of  her  handsome  jianci.  On  her  twenty- 
fourth  birth-day,  Elizabeth  laid  a  petition  for 
the  royal  assent  to  her  marriage  before  Fre¬ 
derick.  The  answer,  which  she  found  written 
in  pencil  upon  the  margin,  was  more  charac¬ 
teristic  than  courteous  ;  it  was — “  You  are  a 
fool,  and  must  be  more  reasonable.  You 
shall  not  make  that  fellow  your  husband.” 
After  repeated  entreaties,  and  the  delay  of 
half  a  year,  Frederick  was  brought  to  give  a 
most  unwilling  permission.  The  marriage 
was  solemnized,  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  her 
success  and  honor,  began  the  secret  sor¬ 
rows  and  shame  of  the  unhappy  Elizabeth 
Mara. 
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She  soon  discovered  how  fatal  a  step  she 
had  taken  ;  her  husband  lavished  her  earnings 
on  the  lowest,  both  of  his  sex  and  her  own ; 
he  was  almost  always  in  a  disgraceful  state  of 
intoxication  ;  and,  not  content  with  heaping 
every  neglect  on  his  patient  wife,  he  openly 
reproached  her  with  her  want  of  beauty. 

Now,  too,  she  began  to  experience  that  her 
position  at  court  was  only  a  gilded  slavery  ; 
for  the  king,  who  bated  the  worthless  hus¬ 
band,  made  the  innocent  wife  feel  his  anger. 
A  request  she  made,  to  be  allowed,  on  account 
of  ber  health,  to  visit  the  Bohemian  baths, 
was  refused ;  and  on  the  edge  of  a  petition  her 
husband  compelled  her  to  present  for  leave  to 
accompany  him  on  a  tour,  she  found  written  in 
piencil  by  the  king  : — “  Let  him  go,  but  you 
shall  remain.” 

Mara  was  furious  against  the  king,  and  be¬ 
haved  most  brutally  to  his  wife,  who  persuad¬ 
ed  him  in  vain  to  keep  a  prudent  silence  ;  he 
complained  loudly  of  Frederick’s  tyranny,  and 
even  wrote  ridiculous  pamphlets  upon  his 
wrongs. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  miserable  period 
of  Madame  Mara  s  unhappy  married  life.  The 
king  showed  his  displeasure  openly  against 
her,  and  she  shared  the  odium  with  which 
her  husband  was  universally  regptrded  ;  anx- 
iety,  grief,  and  distress,  threw  ber  into  a 
dangerous  fever.  Just  at  this  juncture,  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia,  a  great  admirer, 
almost  a  worshipper,  of  the  Colossus  of  the 
century,”  as  he  styled  Frederick,  arrived  at 
Berlin.  Among  the  festivities  arranged  for 
the  occasion  was  a  great  opera,  by  Tomelli, 
in  which  Madame  Mara  was  to  sing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  it  was  to  be  performed  it  was  announ¬ 
ced  that  Mara  was  very  ill.  The  king  sent 
her  a  message,  to  the  effect  that  she  could 
be  well  if  she  pleased,  and  it  was  his  pleasure 
that  she  should  be.  She  returned  a  respectful 
answer,  saying,  that  she  was  really  very  ill. 
All  Berlin  was  in  commotion,  and  eagerly 
watched  the  result  of  a  battle  between  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great  and  his  first  singer.  No  other 
entertainment  was  arranged  for  the  evening ; 
the  king  commanded  the  preparations  to  M 
completed.  Evening  approached  ;  the  direc¬ 
tor,  in  despair,  hastily  donned  his  court  dress, 
and  repaired  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  repre¬ 
sented  that  he  had  seen  Mara ;  that  she  was 
really  ill,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  her 
bed.  Frederick,  who  either  really  thought, 
or  affected  to  believe,  the  indisposition  feigned, 
merely  said,  "  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  she 
will  be  present and,  half  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  one  of  the  royal  carriages,  accompani- 
16 
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ed  by  eight  dragoons,  stopped  before  Madame 
Mara’s  door,  and  the  officer  announced  to 
the  terrified  servants,  that  he  had  orders  to 
bring  their  sick  mistress  by  force  to  the 
theatre.  We  will  detail  the  story  in  Madame 
Mara’s  own  words  to  Goethe.  She  says : — 

“  I  rose  from  my  sick-bed,  and  dressed,  with 
the  soldiers  standing  at  the  door  of  my  apart¬ 
ment.  Ill  as  I  was,  only  thoughts  of  the  direst 
revenge  filled  my  soul.  As  I  placed  the 
dagger  of  Armida  in  my  girdle,  I  wished 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  slay  my  pitiless 
tyrant  with  it.  '  Yes,’  I  said  to  myself,  as 
the  heavy  diadem  was  pressed  on  my  poor 
aching  head,  ‘  yes,  I  will  obey  the  tyrant ;  I 
will  sing,  but  in  such  accents  as  he  has  never 
heard  before  ;  he  shall  listen  to  the  terrible 
reproaches  I  dare  not  utter  in  words.’  In 
this  mood  I  went  to  the  opera :  the  common 
people  showed  their  sympathy,  when  they 
saw  my  guard  of  dragoons,  my  face  wet  with 
tears,  and  wan  with  sickness.  Some  even 
rushed  forward  to  rescue  me,  but  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  soldiers.  The  officer  had 
orders  to  accompany  me  to  the  side-scene, 
and  stand  there  until  1  was  called  upon  the 
stage  to  sing  my  part.  I  felt  sick  unto  death 
as  1  stood  waiting,  and  my  physician,  who 
accompanied  me,  has  since  said,  that  he  fear¬ 
ed  the  worst.  I  looked  on  the  stage  once, 
as  the  ballet-dancers  swept  past ;  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  they  were  dancing  on  my  grave. 
Now,  I  had  to  appear ;  I  sang  the  bravoura 
in  a  weak,  trembling  voice ;  but  1  felt  very 
much  vexed  that  1  could  only  sing  so  feebly, 
for  ambition  awoke  in  me.  When,  in  the 
second  act,  I  had  to  sing  the  ‘  Mi  serame,’ 
I  poured  out  the  whole  sorrow  and  oppression 
of  my  heart.  I  glanced  at  the  king,  and  my 
looks  and  tones  said,  ‘Tyrant,  I  am  here  to 
obey  your  will,  but  you  shall  listen  only  to 
the  voice  of  my  agony.’  As  the  last  piteous 
tones  died  on  my  lips,  I  looked  round  ;  all 
was  still  as  death.  Not  a  sound  escaped  the 
audience;  they  seemed  as  if  they  were 
witnessing  some  execution.  I  saw  my  pow¬ 
er,  even  in  my  weakness ;  this  gave  me 
strength  ;  I  felt  my  illness  yield  for  the  time 
to  the  power  of  melody  within  me.  Vanity, 
too,  came  to  my  assistance ;  she  whispered 
that  it  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace  if  I 
allowed  the  grand  duke,*  who  had  heard  of 
my  fame  in  a  foreign  land,  to  suppose  that  I 
was  not  equal  to  my  renown.  Then  came 
that  magnificent  duet,  in  which  I  had  to  ad¬ 
dress  RiruUdo,  ‘  Dove  corri,  O  Rinaldo  V 
and  then  I  raised  my  voice,  but  did  not  put 
forth  all  my  power,  until  I  had  to  sing  those 
burning  words,  ‘  Vivi  felice  ?  Indegno,  per- 


fido,  Iraditore !’  My  audience  seemed  over¬ 
powered  ;  the  grand  duke  leaned  over  bis 
box,  and  testified  his  delight  in  the  most 
evident  manner.  For  some  moments  after  I 
had  finished,  there  was  a  breathless  silence, 
and  then  came  the  full  thunder  of  applause. 

I  was  sent  for  to  appear  again,  and  receive 
the  plaudits  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  got  behind 
the  scenes,  than  I  fell  into  a  fainting  fit.  I 
was  carried  home,  and  for  many  days  my 
life  was  despaired  of.” 

Such  was  Madame  Mara’s  account  of  this 
singular  act  of  despotism — one  worthy  of 
Nero  himself.  “  The  Colossus  of  the  age” 
certainly  behaved  like  a  petty  tyrant  to  his 
principal  singer.  In  vain  she  pleaded  ill- 
health,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  resign 
her  honorable  post ;  the  answer  was  always 
the  same — “You  are  to  remain  here.”  At 
length,  urged  by  her  husband,  and  heart-sick 
of  her  slavery,  she  attempted  to  fiy  with 
him  ;  but  tbe  fugitives  were  discovered,  and 
brought  back  as  state  prisoners. 

Frederick,  who  desired  nothing  more  than 
praise  from  the  F rench  press,  had  been  rather 
mortified  at  tbe  view  taken  by  the  Parisian 
journals  of  his  barbarous  violation  of  Mara’s 
sick-room  ;  they  expressed,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  tbe  deepest  indignatiob  at  his  conduct, 
and  the  most  heartfelt  pity  for  the  sufferer. 
The  voice  of  public  opinion,  added  to  a  secret 
consciousness  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  de¬ 
termined  the  king  to  inflict  no  punishment  on 
Madame  Mara  herself ;  but  he  indemnified 
himself  for  this  forbearance,  by  making  her 
husband  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  anger. 
The  luxurious,  pampered,  royal  musician  was 
forthwith  ordered  to  repair  to  Kustrin,  in  the 
capacity  of  drummer  to  a  fusilier  regiment! 
Forgetful  of  her  many  wrongs,  the  faithful 
wife  wished  to  throw  herself  at  the  king’s 
feet  and  beg  that  the  sentence  might  be  re¬ 
voked.  He  would  not  see  her;  and  sent  her 
a  large  portfolio  of  music,  with  the  following 
note  : — “  Study  these,  and  forget  your  good- 
for-nothing  husband  :  that  is  the  best  thing 
you  can  do.” 

The  unhappy  drummer  wrote  the  most 
piteous  letters  to  his  wife ;  touching  her 
heart  by  complaints  of  absence  from  her, 
which  he  professed  to  find  unspeakably  bit¬ 
ter  ;  and  vowing  that  he  had  never  felt  his 
love  for  her  till  now,  that  absence  taught  him 
how  dear  she  was.  Poor  Mara,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  words  of  affection,  and  willing  to  be 
deceived,  made  the  roost  urgent  efforts  to 
obtain  his  recall,  and  succeeded  at  last,  when 
all  appeals  to  Frederick’s  generosity,  honor, 
and  clemency  bad  failed,  by  an  appeal  of 
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different  nature,  which  was  far  more  likely  to 
weigh  with  the  parsimonious  monarch.  She 
offered  to  purchase  her  husband’s  freedom 
with  the  resignation  of  half  her  annual  sala¬ 
ry;  and  the  great  hero  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  nothing  loth  to  comply  on  these 
terms. 

This  sacrihce,  for  so  unworthy  an  object, 
was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Berlin.  It 
happened  that  the  first  time  Mara  appeared 
afterwards  was  in  a  little  opera,  called  “  The 
Galley  Slave.”  The  audience  applied  a  scene, 
in  which  the  singer,  unbinding  the  chains  of 
the  galley  slave,  was  addressed  by  him  in 
these  words: — “Ame  tendre  et  gin^reuse, 
tu  brisas  mes  fers,”  to  their  favorite  herself. 

In  spite  of  the  royal  prohibition,  garlands, 
bouquets,  and  even  costly  jewelry,  fell  at  her 
feet,  as  these  words  were  pronounced.  One 
of  the  fairest  trophies  of  her  public  life  was 
a  fine  engraving  of  this  scene,  from  a  sketch 
taken  on  the  spot,  by  Chodowiecki.  Mad¬ 
ame  Mara  preserved  it  carefully,  and  loved 
to  contemplate  the  picture  even  to  her  dying 
day. 

At  length,  in  1779,  after  having  resided  at 
the  Prussian  court,  as  first  singer,  for  nearly 
ten  years,  Elizabeth  Mara  obtained  her  most 
welcome  dismissal.  "  Now,”  she  wrote  to  her 
friends,  “  the  imprisoned  bird  is  let  loose,  and 
can  fly  everywhere.”  She  went  to  Vienna, 
where  an  incident  occurred,  of  which  she 
always  spoke  as  the  most  gratifying  and  ex¬ 
citing  she  had  ever  known.  We  will  give  the 
full  particulars  of  an  example  of  the  power  of 
harmony,  only  equalled  by  the  story  in  Holy 
Writ,  of  that  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  who 
charmed  by  his  melody  the  gloomy  demon 
from  his  royal  master. 

Count  S - ,  a  powerful  Hungarain  noble, 

had  lost,  under  the  most  distressing  circum¬ 
stances,  his  only  child,  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
was  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  Although  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  this  bereavement,  the 
unhappy  father  remained  in  the  most  melan-  I 
choly  condition.  From  the  hour  when  he  had 
looked  his  last  on  the  dead  body  of  his  child, 
he  had  remained  in  the  same  room,  shedding 
no  tears,  and  uttering  no  complaints,  but  in  a 
speechless  melancholy  and  despair.  The 
most  celebrated  physicians  had  been  consult¬ 
ed,  and  every  means  which  could  be  thought 

of  used,  to  awaken  Count  8 - from  his 

lethargy  of  grief  ;  but  all  was  in  vain  ;  and  his 
medical  attendants  at  length  despaired  of  his 
recovery.  Most  fortunately,  a  member  of  the 
sufferer’s  family  had  heard  Mara  sing,  and  en¬ 
tertained  a  firm  belief,  that  if  any  sound  on 
earth  could  reach  the  heart  which  was  already 


buried  in  his  daughter’s  grave,  that  voice, 
which  seemed  more  like  that  of  an  angel  than 
a  human  being,  would  have  power.  The  other 
relatives,  though  hoping  little  from  the  ex¬ 
periment,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  this 
sanguine  friend,  and  every  arrangement  was 
made  to  give  full  effect  to  the  singer.  An 
ante-room,  opening  into  that  where  the  count 
sat,  was  prepared.  The  choir  for  an  oratorio 
was  placed  in  a  concealed  gallery ;  Mara  alone 
stood  in  the  foreground,  yet  in  such  a  position 
that  she  could  not  be  seen  in  the  next  room, 
which  was  hung  with  black,  and  a  faint  sha¬ 
dowy  twilight  only  admitted,  excepting  a  few 
golden  rays  from  a  small  lamp,  which  burned 
in  a  niche  before  a  beautiful  Madonna.  Sud¬ 
denly,  upon  the  solitude  and  silence  of  that 
sick-room,  there  broke  a  wonderful  harmony. 
Elizabeth  had  chosen  Handel’s  “  Messiah,” 
and  took  her  place,  deeply  moved  with  the 
singularcircumstances  under  which  she  was  to 
exert  her  talents.  At  first,  the  music  and 
that  heavenly  voice  all  seemed  to  be  unheed¬ 
ed  ;  but  by  degrees,  the  desolate  parent  raised 
himself  on  h's  couch,  and  glanced  with  earnest 
longing  towards  the  spot  whence  those  soul- 
moving  sounds  proceeded.  At  length,  when 
Mara  sang  those  words — “  Look  and  see  if 
there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,’* 
she  appeared  inspired  by  the  sympathy  she 
felt ;  and  the  relatives  of  the  count,  who  list¬ 
ened  with  beating  hearts,  could  not  restrain 
their  tears.  Nor  did  these  alone  bear  witness 
to  the  singer’s  power :  heavy  sighs  escaped 
the  sufferer — large  tears  stood  in  those  eyes 
which  the  very  extremity  of  grief  itself  had 
long  forbidden  to  weep.  Crossing  the  room 
with  feeble  steps,  he  prostrated  himself  before 
the  image  of  that  Heavenly  One,  who  “  bore 
all  our  griefs and  when  the  full  choir  joined 
in  the  hallelujah  chorus,  his  voice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  mingled  with  those  strains. 
The  recovery  was  not  only  complete,  but  last¬ 
ing,  and  was  at  the  time  the  marvel  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

In  1784,  she  again  visited  England,  where 
she  had  not  been  since,  as  an  ugly  sickly 
child,  she  was  despised  for  her  excessive  plain¬ 
ness.  Now,  however,  full  justice  was  done 
her,  and  she  was  welcomed  as  the  queen  of 
song.  George  III.  and  his  graceless  son  were 
at  least  agreed  in  their  admiration  of  Mara’s 
voice.  During  her  stay  in  England,  those 
bonds  which  she  had,  twelve  years  before,  so 
eagerly  embraced,  and  found  such  galling 
fetters,  were  broken,  and  she  separated  from 
her  worthless  husband,  pensioning  him  off  so . 
amply  as  to  satisfy  the  selfish  debauchee. 

After  this  separation,  her  days  were  calm,  if. 
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not  happy.  She  retired  early  from  public  life, 
and  settled  at  Reval,  where,  on  her  eighty- 
third  birthday,  she  received  a  copy  of  verses 
from  Goethe,  who,  on  the  same  day  sixty 
years  before,  had,  as  a  student  at  Leipsic, 


[March, 

sung  her  pnuses  as  Mademoiselle  Schmah- 
ling. 

Madame  Mara  died  at  Reval,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1833,  having  nearly  completed  her 
elghty-6fth  year. 


From  Ckambert’t  Repoiitory. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  name  in  the  annals  of 
notable  women  so  suggestive  of  agreeable 
ideas  as  that  of  Madame  de  Sevign^.  We  read 
of  many  who,  endowed  with  a  higher  hero¬ 
ism  than  hers,  have  won  for  themselves  a 
deathless  reputation — of  women  of  much 
more  brilliant  genius,  who  have  left  us  say¬ 
ings  of  wit  and  wisdom  with  which  our  en¬ 
riched  minds  will  never  grow  unfamiliar ; 
and  of  acts  of  deeper  and  far  sterner  de¬ 
votedness  in  the  “  noble  army  of  the  martyrs,” 
the  recollections  of  which  will  help  to  exalt 
the  souls  and  revive  the  sinking  courage  of 
sofferers  who  are  yet  unborn.  All  such 
records  have,  no  doubt,  their  high  and  im¬ 
portant  uses.  They  are  as  the  thews  and  sin¬ 
ews  by  the  strength  of  which  Progress  is  en-  I 
abled  to  push  aside  the  great  impeding  obsta¬ 
cles  which  beset  her  path.  But  it  is  not  by 
strength  alone  that  she  moves  in  beauty  and 
harmony,  without  baste  or  rest.  Life,  to  be 
really  life,  roust  be  cheered  and  sweetened, 
as  well  as  sustained  and  braced.  “  For 
several  virtues  have  we  loved  several  wo¬ 
men  and  to  take  our  heroine  for  all  in  all, 
we  aver  that  in  no  one  woman  will  be  found 
so  rare  a  combination  of  the  lovable  with  the 
respectable,  of  sense  with  sensibility,  of 
earnestness  of  mind  with  the  most  charming 
gaiety  of  temperament;  so  nice  a  balance, 
in  short,  of  all  the  qualities  which  seem  best 
to  fit  their  happy  possessor  for  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  at  once  of  the  earth  to  which  we  belong, 
and  of  the  heaven  to  which  we  aspire.  Of 
the  whole  bright  sisterhood,  therefore,  no 
one  who  has  lived  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years  commends  herself  so  heartily  to  our 
grood-will  and  affection  as  this  gay  and 
^miable  Frenchwoman.  The  most  delightful 


of  letter- writers,  the  most  tender  and  devoted 
of  mothers,  and  the  kindest  of  friends,  she 
was  the  ornament  of  a  brilliant  and  corrupt 
court,  all  the  bad  elements  of  which,  though 
she  often  ventured  to  play  with  them — even 
to  use  them  as  helps  and  incitements  to  her 
wit  and  vivacity — her  bon  naiurel  or  healthy 
moral  nature  enabled  her  to  throw  from  her, 
when  she  felt  them  dangerous  to  virtue,  as 
easily,  almost  as  unconsciously,  as  the  sea¬ 
bird  from  his  wing  the  water-drops  which 
would  impede  his  upward  flight. 

In  these  days  of  multiplied  and  lengthy 
bi^raphies,  it  seems  strange  to  think  of  the 
difficulty  there  is  to  find  any  authentic  de¬ 
tails  of  the  early  days  of  one  who,  in  her 
inseparable  character  as  woman  and  writer, 
enjoys  so  high  a  reputation.  The  notices 
prefixed  to  the  earlier  editions  of  her  letters 
contain  little  more  than  a  mere  sketch  of  the 
family-tree,  with  the  necessary  dates  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Nor  have 
those  that  follow  helped  us  to  many  facts  of 
her  early  history.  Her  elevated  social  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  esteem  with  which  she  was 
regarded  by  a  large  circle  of  admirers,  have 
insured  her  honorable  mention  by  the  writers 
of  her  own  day ;  but  this  is  chiefly  of  course 
in  the  form  of  characterization,  or  allusions 
which  refer  to  particular  incidents  or  conversa¬ 
tions.  It  is  in  her  own  pages,  rather  than 
in  those  of  her  contemporaries,  that  we  must 
read  both  her  life  and  character;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  ma¬ 
terials  by  which  a  correct  idea  of  them  may 
be  formed.  By  a  series  of  letters,  dated 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  last  year  of  her 
life,  she  succeeds  in  making  us  thoroughly 
familiar  with  herself  and  the  world  to  which 
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she  belongs ;  not  only  with  her  goings  and 
comings,  and  the  manner  in  which  every  day, 
almost  every  hour,  is  passed,  bat  with  her 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  affections.  As  we 
read,  her  inner  as  well  as  her  outward  life 
seems  to  unroll  itself  before  our  delighted 
apprehensions— clear,  distinct,  and  faithful 
to  the  minutest  detail,  as  if  sun-painted. 
And  not  her  own  life  only — for  with  the  gay, 
unconscious  ease  of  a  perfectly  well-bred 
hostess,  she  not  only  makes  herself  known  to 
us,  but  contrives  to  introduce  us,  without  any 
effort,  and  as  they  happen  to  present  them¬ 
selves,  to  the  multitude  of  notable  personages 
by  whom  she  is  surrounded ;  makes  us  listen 
to  conversations  innumerable,  and  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  thousand  interesting  occurrences, 
always  set  off  and  illustrated  by  her  own 
lively  comments  and  remarks;  till  at  last, 
having  lived  through  long  years  with  the 
whole  dramatis  persona,  we  feel  delightfully 
familiar  with  its  every  member  ;  constrained 
not  only  to  love  the  amiable  and  admire  the  | 
brilliant  among  them,  but  to  think  some  kind 
thoughts  even  of  the  harsh  and  the  formi¬ 
dable.  True  genius  is  ever  genial ;  “  it  has 
its  name  hence  and  to  interpret  between 
minds  the  most  dissimilar,  is  not  the  least 
service  it  renders.  All  honor,  then,  to  the 
humanity  of  that  6ne  medium,  through 
which  traits  of  kind-heartedness  and  of  dis¬ 
interested  benevolence  are  made  discernible 
in  a  Rochefoucault,  and  something  of  gentle¬ 
ness  and  heroism  even  in  a  De  Retz. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  so  rare 
and  6ne  an  insight  could  be  used  only  in  one 
direction.  Our  favorite,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt — 
whom  years  and  thought  have  so  mellowed 
and  refined,  that  even  our  own  delicate  Miss 
Austen’s  good-natured  satire  has  lost  its 
relish  for  him,  and  now  tastes  rather  harsh — 
objects  to  Madame  de  S6vign6,  and  with  per¬ 
fect  justice,  that  “with  all  her  good-humor, 
the  charming  woman  had  a  sharp  eye  for  a 
defect.”  In  the  full  flow  of  a  confidential 
correspondence  between  the  most  loving  of 
mothers  and  her  daughter,  there  was  every 
temptation  to  speak  of  the  persons  who 
chanced  to  be  its  subject  with  a  measure  of 
truth  and  of  gay  freedom  that  would  probably 
have  been  agreeable  neither  to  themselves, 
nor  to  their  immediate*  descendants.  We 
find,  accordingly,  without  its  being  matter  of 
wonder,  that  these  matchless  letters,  which 
for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  all  the 
world  have  delighted  to  honor,  and  have 
united  in  considering  as  models  in  style,  senti¬ 
ment,  and  matter,  became  first  known  to  the 
public  without  the  consent  of  friends,  and 


for  a  long  time  were  published  but  sparignly 
and  piecemeal.  In  one  way  and  another,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  all  at  last  oozed  out.  About 
forty  years  ago,  a  pretty  full  collection  of  them 
was  published  in  Paris,  and  various  memoirs 
of  the  author,  chiefly  drawn  from  this  source, 
have  since  appeared  both  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  No  very  good  translation  into  English 
has  yet  been  made,  though  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  letter-writers  among  our  own 
countrymen,  Horace  Walpole  and  the  poet 
Gray,  were  among  her  fervent  admirers  ;  the 
latter  being  said,  although  we  do  not  see 
with  what  good  reason,  to  have  formed  his 
style  on  hers.  Sir  James  M‘Intosh,  in  a 
journal  kept  during  his  tedious  voyage  from 
Bombay,  the  disagremens  of  which  were 
alleviated  to  him  by  the  repenisal  of  her  whole 
correspondence,  leaves  us  some  of  the  finest 
remarks  that  have  ever  been  made  on  her 
character  and  genius. 

About  ten  years  ago,  a  new  sketch  of  her 
was  presented  to  us,  in  a  book  entitled 
Madame  de  Sivign^,  and  her  Contemporaries 
— valuable  in  itself,  but  more  so,  perhaps, 
from  the  notices  to  which  it  gave  rise,  among 
which  was  a  pleasant  and  highly  discrimina¬ 
ting  paper  by  Leigh  Hunt,  written  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  afterwards  republish¬ 
ed  by  him  in  one  of  his  delightful  volumes, 
entitled  Men,  Women,  and  Books, 

Drawing  our  materials  from  all  the  au¬ 
thentic  sources  within  our  reach,  we  proceed 
to  present  to  our  readers  as  complete  a  view 
of  the  life,  letters,  and  character  of  this 
queen  of  letter-writers  as  our  ability  and  the 
limits  of  this  paper  will  permit ;  always, 
when  possible,  allowing  her  to  tell  the  story 
in  her  own  words.  To  do  this  most  con¬ 
veniently,  as  well  as  with  the  most  unbroken 
effect,  we  prefer  giving  the  quotations  for 
which  we  can  make  room  in  English,  instead 
of  from  the  French  text.  In  this  way,  no 
doubt,  we  run  some  risk  of  injuring  the  ex¬ 
quisite  style  and  relish  of  the  original  to 
persons  who  are  so  happy  as  to  know  the 
French  language  as  perfectly  as  they  do 
their  own.  Bat  this  seems  to  us  a  lesser  evil 
than  to  trouble  or  disappoint  others — pro¬ 
bably  the  majority — who  may  be  less  fa¬ 
vored. 

Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  born  Baroness 
de  Chantal  and  Bourbilly,  afterwards  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sevigne,  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
ancestral  ch&teau  of  Bourbilly,  l^tween  Sa- 
mur  and  Epoisses,  on  the  5th  of  February 
1627.  Her  father,  the  Baron  Celse  Benique 
de  Rabutin,  was  of  the  elder  branch  of  his 
name,  and  was  cousin  to  the  famous  wit  and 
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satirist,  Bussy  de  Rabutin.  Her  mother, 
Marie  de  Coulanges,  daughter  of  a  secretary 
of  state,  was  also  of  a  family  celebrated  for 
wit;  and  her  paternal  grandmother,  Jean 
Fransoise  Fremyot,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  Chantal,  was  a  canonized 
taint.  The  families  of  Chantal  and  Fremyot 
were  both  remarkable  for  their  integrity; 
and  as  the  whole  united  stock,  with  the  soli¬ 
tary  exception  of  the  worldly  and  intrigiung 
Bussy,  were  distinguished  equally  for  worth, 
spirit,  and  ability,  we  are  entitled  to  assume, 
that  our  heroine  was  well- born  in  the  very 
best  sense  of  the  word.  In  her  own  wit,  in- 
tegrity,  and  natural  piety,  we  see  a  portion 
of  what  wiis  best  in  all  her  kindred,  and  if 
she  had  also  a  spice^of  her  formidable  cousin’s 
satire,  she  had  none  of  his  malignity  or 
sharpness,  and  her  graceful  gmety  and  fine 
tact  set  her  far  before  him  even  on  his  own 
ground. 

During  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  when 
the  litlte  Marie  was  scarcely  a  year  old,  the 
bold  baron,  her  father,  died  bravely  fighting 
against  the  English  in  their  descent  on  the 
island  of  R6.  It  has  been  Stiid,  that  he 
received  his  death- wound  from  the  band 
of  Cromwell.  Her  mother  only  survived 
him  a  few  years,  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  devout  grandmother,  Madame  de 
Chantal  the  elder,  would  have  taken  the 
orphan  under  her  own  care.  But  whether  it 
was  that  the  future  saint  was  as  little  interest¬ 
ed  in  her  son’s  widow  and  child,  as  some 
mothers-in-law  among  sinners  have  been,  or 
that  she  was  too  much  occupied  in  forming 
religious  houses  (of  which  she  founded  no 
fewer  than  eighty-seven),  the  old  lady  at 
once  waived  her  privilege,  and  left  her 
grand-daughter  in  the  hands  of  her  maternal 
relations.  This  was  a  happy  event  for  her. 
Instead  of  having  her  whole  delightful  nature 
cramped  and  formalized  by  the  conventual 
education,  she  enjoyed  all  the  social  advanta- 
es  of  the  times.  She  was  brought  up  with 
er  fellow-wit  and  future  correspondent, 
Philippe  Emanuel  de  Coulanges,  for  whom 
she  always  entertained  the  roost  sincere 
affection ;  and  her  uncle,  Chrisiophe,  Abbe 
de  Livry,  became  a  second  father  to  her.  He 
was  a  man  of  sense  and  worth,  with  some 
little  peculiarities  of  temper,  and  a  leaning 
towards  good  eating  and  drinkng,  and  an 
easy  life.  He  talked  to  her,  and  encouraged 
her  to  read  and  to  learn  from  his  friends ; 
sent  her  often  to  court,  where  she  acquired 
polish  and  grace;  chose  a  husband  for  her, 
if  not  wisely,  at  least  to  the  best  of  bis 
judgment;  and  helped  her  to  bring  up  her 


children.  He  extricated  her  affairs  from  the 
confusion  in  which  her  father’s  extravagance 
and  sudden  death  had  involved  them,  and 
taught  her  to  manage  her  own  business  and 
fortune  with  that  prudent  and  liberal  econ¬ 
omy,  the  practice  of  which  afterwards  en¬ 
abled  her  both  to  live  in  comfort  and  ele¬ 
gance  herself,  and  to  follow  towards  others 
the  dictates  of  her  natural  generosity.  He 
treated  her,  in  short,  affectionately,  and  with 
the  reasonable  indulgence  of  a  parent ;  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  with  her  after  her 
widowhood ;  and  at  his  death,  left  her  his 
whole  fortune. 

In  those  days,  no  particular  interest  in  the 
proper  development  of  the  youthful  intellect 
had  as  yet  suggested  itself  to  the  most  be¬ 
nevolent  minds  of  any  country.  A  few  of 
the  great  women  of  France  were  then,  as  at 
all  other  times,  carefully  educated  by  men  of 
learning;  but  most  young  ladies  of  rank 
were  taught  little  more  than  to  read,  write, 
dance,  and  embroider,  with  more  or  less 
attention  to  books  of  religion,  as  tbeir  train¬ 
ing  was  or  was  not  of  the  convent.  Neither 
music  nor  painting  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  education  of  the  upper  ranks. 
These  accomplishments  were  left  to  profes¬ 
sional  people  ;  and  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  who 
was  probably  too  knowing  to  neglect  any  art 
by  which  she  might  become  more  attractive, 
is  the  only  distinguished  person  who  is  ever 
named  as  playing  on  any  instrument.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  spent  by  them  at 
their  work-frames,  where  they  employed 
their  ingenuity  on  those  stupendous  tapestry- 
hangings,  specimens  of  which  are  yet  shown 
in  some  great  houses,  as  monuments  of  the 
fine  taste  and  industry  of  the  ladies  of  old. 
And  every  lady  of  high  degree  had  a 
demoiselle  de  compa^ie,  whose  business  it 
was  to  read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workers  some  book  of  history  or  poetry,  or 
some  high-fiown  romance  of  Calprenede, 
Scudery,  or  La  Fayette,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  principal  person  of  the  party. 

Mademoiselle  de  Rabutin  had  probably 
her  share  of  such  instruction  as  this  implies, 
and  a  good  deal  of  a  better  kind  over  and 
above.  She  was  brought  up  at  home,  the 
companion  of  her  clever  relations ;  had  the 
entree  to  her  uncle’s  library  ;  and  would  no 
doubt  be  helped  by  him  to  a  little  Latin,  and 
also  in  her  Italian  studies,  of  which  she  was 
fond.  She  had  friends  and  acquaintances 
among  the  pious  ladies  of  the  Port-Royal, 
who  would  give  her  good  advice  and  religi¬ 
ous  instruction ;  and  she  was  liked  and  talk¬ 
ed  to  by  her  uncle’s  friends,  among  whom 
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were  Chapelain,  Menage,  and  other  profes- 
aors  of  polite  literature.  Here  was  oppor¬ 
tunity  enough  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
affections ;  and  if  such  desultory  means  of 
intellectual  culture  should  not  be  deemed 
suflScient  to  account  for  the  extent  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  knowledge  to  be  found  in  her  letters, 
we  must  call  to  mind  that,  after  all,  the  es¬ 
sential  parts  of  youthful  education  are  sim¬ 
ply  to  learn  the  habit  of  acquiring  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods. 
If  the  vessel  be  prepared,  and  the  channels 
open,  the  stream  will  flow  readily  in  from 
all  quarters.  She  appears  to  have  had  at 
least  this  foundation,  and  her  own  clever 
head  and  lively  temperament  would  help  her 
to  all  the  rest. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  of  birth 
and  breeding,  our  youthful  Marie  was  bless¬ 
ed  with  a  healthy  frame,  good  spirits,  a  nat¬ 
ural  flow  of  wit,  and  a  very  agreeable  person. 
Her  features  were  far  from  being  regularly 
beautiful ;  the  point  of  her  nose,  as  she  her¬ 
self  merrily  describes  it,  ‘tending  a  little 
towards  the  square  and  her  e)e8,  though 
brilliant,  being  rather  small,  and,  together 
with  the  eyelashes,  of  different  tints.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  tall  for  a  woman, 
with  a  good  shape,  a  pleasing  voice,  a  6ne 
complexion,  and  a  profusion  of  light  hair. 
This  description  agrees  well  with  a  portrait 
there  is  of  her  in  the  gallery  of  Versailles,  in 
which  she  is  represented  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  with  the  coloring  of  Ruben’s 
fairest  women.  The  ill-natured  Bussy,  who, 
while  smarting  under  her  rejection  of  his  ad¬ 
dresses,  draws  a  picture  of  her,  makes  the 
most  of  the  slight  defects  of  her  face,  and 
adds  to  them  the  conventional  objection  to 
her  manners,  that  “  she  was  too  playful  for 
a  woman  of  quality.”  He  afterwards  with¬ 
draws  his  censure,  and  eulogizes  her  beauty 
and  wit  to  the  skies,  saying  *  she  deserved  to 
have  been  a  goddess.’  But  the  true  idea  we 
form  from  her  portraits,  her  friends,  and  her¬ 
self,  is,  that  she  was  an  attractive  woman,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  with  delight¬ 
ful  cordial  manners,  and  a  countenance  as 
expressive  of  the  beautiful  soul  which  in¬ 
formed  it,  as  of  that  tender  heart  so 

“Quick  to  catch  joy,  and  true  to  touch  of  woe.” 

Such  she  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when 
her  uncle  selected  for  her  husband  Henri 
Marquis  de  S6vign6,  of  an  ancient  family  of 
Brittany,  related  to  the  Duguesclins,  the 
Rohans,  and  also  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz. 
The  good  abb^  probably  flattered  himself,  he 
had  made  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  old 


tnariage  de  convenanee,  when,  in  preferring 
the  marquis  to  his  rivals,  he  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  his  youth  and  gay  temperament, 
as  well  as  his  birth  and  fortune. 

Unfortunately,  the  supposed  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  bride  and  bridegroom  proved  but 
a  shadow,  and  like  a  shadow  it  passed  away. 
He  had  neither  her  brilliant  nor  her  solid 
qualities.  His  gaiety  was  nothing  better  than 
levity  and  imprudence,  and  his  wit  went  no 
higher  than  jeering  and  punning.  He  was 
fond  of  expense  and  gallantry,  and  soon  gave 
his  wife  very  little  of  his  company ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  good-natured,  and  did  not 
dislike  her ;  and,  as  we  catch  from  the  tone 
of  her  early  letters,  she  was  not  unhappy 
with  him,  probably  because  she  had,  even  at 
that  early  age,  too  much  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  she  lived,  to  have  entertained 
any  very  exalted  notions  connected  with 
matrimony.  Two  children  were  bom  within 
four  years :  first,  Charles  de  S4vign6,  in 
1647  ;  and  second,  Frances,  the  future  Coun¬ 
tess  de  Qrignan,  that  '  lovely  and  infinitely 
dear  child,’  at  once  the  occupation,  delight, 
and  anxiety  of  her  mother’s  future  life. 

Bussy  de  Rabutin,  who  held  the  marquis 
in  great  contempt,  as  a  mere  laugher  and 
jester,  avows  that,  hearing  him  boast  of  the 
approbation  of  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  he  had  ta¬ 
ken  advantage  of  the  braggart’s  folly,  to 
make  the  gross  and  insulting  proposal  to  his 
wife,  that  she  should  take  her  revenge.  Bus¬ 
sy,  who  was  always  making  love  to  her 
either  in  the  way  of  flattery  or  banter,  and 
had  been  met  with  constant  rejection,  though 
not  perhaps  treated  with  the  severity  his 
presumption  deserved,  was  quite  malicious 
enough  to  have  invented  this  etory  against 
the  marquis,  to  forward  his  own  views.  If 
he  did,  he  gained  nothing  by  it.  He  was 
coldly  and  calmly  repulsed;  and  a  letter 
from  him  falling  into  her  husband’s  hands, 
she  was  prohibited  from  seeing  him  any 
more. 

The  course  of  the  Marquis  de  Sevign^’s 
follies  was  not  a  long  one.  He  was  killed  in 
a  duel  only  seven  years  after  the  marriage  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  faults  and  failings,  his 
sudden  and  sanguinary  death  fell  heavily  on 
his  wife.  Years  afterwards,  in  speaking  of 
her  good  uncle  De  Coulanges,  whom  she 
heartily  liked,  and  always  called  bien  bon 
(worthy  creature),  she  says  :  “  He  extricated 
me  from  the  abyss  in  which  I  was  plunged 
at  the  death  of  Monsieur  de  Sevigne.”  As 
soon  as  he  could  venture  to  approach  her, 
the  persevering  Bussy  again  offered  himself 
to  her  acceptance,  and  was  again  refused; 
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bat  oot,  he  sajs,  without  her  haTing  shown 
so  much  pleasure  in  his  attentions,  as  to  be 
jealous  when  they  were  transferred  to  ano¬ 
ther — an  allegation  for  which  there  may 
possibly  have  been  just  grounds  enough  for 
bis  vanity  and  self-love  to  build  on.  She 
liked  him,  she  said,  because  the  same  blood 
ran  in  their  veins.  She  admired  his  wit,  and 
bad  certainly  always  shown  a  preference  for 
his  sodety.  And  if  she  did  manifest  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  mortihcation  on  some  ill-bred  slight 
from  him,  or  pretended  devotion  to  another, 
paraded  probably  with  the  design  of  annoy¬ 
ing  her,  it  was  not  on  this  occasion  only  that 
she  showed  that  amiable  desire — so  rarely 

? [ratified — of  retaining  a  rejected  lover  as  a 
riend. 

But  is  was  not  to  listen  to  a  new  suitor 
that  Madame  de  S4vigne  dried  her  tears. 
She  retired  to  the  country,  and  devoted  her 
time  and  attention  to  the  education  of,  her 
two  young  children,  and  to  the  task  of  re¬ 
pairing  their  almost  ruined  fortunes.  Her 
good  sense  and  natural  rectitude  showed  her 
the  value  of  that  liberal  and  consistent  econ¬ 
omy,  which  her  uncle’s  early  instructions 
bad  taught  her  to  understand.  She  delight¬ 
ed  in  the  country — in  all  its  natural  sounds 
and  sights — and  was  as  happy  '  half-way  up 
to  the  knees  in  dew,  laying  the  lines  for  her 
new  walks,’  as  she  ever  was  in  Paris,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  most  refined  and  brilliant 
wits.  She  had  no  aversion  to  business ;  and 
she  understood  how  to  sell  or  let  her  estates, 
receive  her  rents,  and  direct  her  workmen. 
It  is  characteristically  told  of  her,  that  one 
day  when  talking  of  some  rather  important 
business  to  the  President  Bellievre,  she  felt 
herself  at  a  loss  for  the  proper  term  to  be 
used,  and  naively  said :  “Ah,  monsieur,  I 
know  the  air  perfectly,  but  I  forget  the 
words.” 

The  young  widow,  finding  her  heart  fully 
saUsfied  with  the  affection  existing  between 
her  children,  her  kind  relatbns,  and  herself, 
would  never  again  hear  of  marriage.  Most 
of  her  biographers  have  discussed  her  char¬ 
acter  in  connection  with  this  determination  ; 
some  of  them  considering  the  feeling  wliich 
led  to  it  as  a  virtue,  and  others  as  a  defect. 
A  phrenologist  would  allow  it  to  be  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  but  simply  the  result 
of  a  primitive  tendency  of  the  mind,  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  size  of  the  brain  at  a  particular 
part  of  the  cranium.  In  all  cases,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  safe  to  attribute  a  great  deal  to  natu¬ 
ral  constitution ;  but  as  we  in  our  turn  are 
constituted  to  approve  more  of  one  class  of 
feelings  than  another,  without  at  all  disput¬ 


ing  the  more  perfect  blessedness  or  happi¬ 
ness  which  may  result  from  a  complete  and 
reciprocal  union  of  two  natures,  we  cannot 
help  looking  on  devotion  to  offspring  as  the 
more  generous  and  disinterested  affection  of 
the  two.  There  have  been  instances,  no 
doubt,  of  as  pure  self-renunciation  in  a  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  as  in  a  parent ;  but  it  seems 
essentially  the  nature  of  parental  love,  to 
give  all  and  ask  for  nothing  in  return,  except 
the  good  and  the  happiness  of  the  beloved  ob¬ 
ject.  It  may  seem  to  be  anticipating  a  little, 
but  see  how  sweetly  and  reasonably  Madame 
de  Sevigne  in  after-years  speaks  to  her 
daughter  on  the  subject : — 

“  You  say  you  will  love  me  both  for  your¬ 
self  and  your  child.  Ah  !  my  dear  child,  do 
not  undertake  so  much.  Were  it  even  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you, 
which,  however,  is  not  possible,  nor  at  all  in 
the  course  of  nature,  yet  even  then  my  grand¬ 
daughter  would  have  the  advantage  of  me  in 
your  heart,  and  fill  it  with  the  very  same  ten¬ 
derness  that  I  feel  for  you.” 

Her  duties  to  her  family  were  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  society  suitable 
to  her  youth  and  gay  disposition.  Three 
years  after  her  widowhood,  we  find  her  again, 
with  undiminished  beauty  and  spirit,  taking 
hes  proper  place  among  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  people  in  Paris,  both  at  court  and  in 
the  reigning  literary  circles  of  the  day.  In 
spite  of  her  attachment  to  her  political  and 
religious  friends,  the  De  Retzes  and  the  Jan- 
senists,  who  were  much  out  of  favor  at  court, 
the  respect  which  she  always  cordially  enter¬ 
tained  for  Louis  XIV.,  the  result  of  her  gen¬ 
uine  loyalty  of  feeling,  made  her  present  her¬ 
self  frequently  there  ;  and  the  king  had  too 
much  good  taste,  as  well  as  gallantry,  not  to 
bestow  a  gracious  word  or  pleasant  bow  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  courtesies  of  so 
charming  a  person.  She  was  the  friend  and 
favorite  of  the  magnanimous  Due  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  governor  to  the  dauphin,  of  whom 
she  said,  that  “  he  possessed  every  virtue, 
and  had  a  sincerity  and  plain  speaking  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  knights-errant  of  old and  of  his 
wife,  once  the  famous  beauty  and  bel-e$prit 
Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet ;  and  she  con¬ 
stantly  made  one  at  the  reunions  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  though  with¬ 
out  the  taint  of  pedantry,  which  characterized 
so  many  of  the  members  of  its  society. 

Her  letters  had  already  gained  for  her  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  bel-esprit ;  and 
in  those  years  she  was  still  more  admired 
for  her  beauty,  vivacity,  and  agreeableness. 
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Among  her  adorers  of  the  great  world,  were  I 
the  sage  Turenne ;  the  Prince  de  Conti,  bro-  ] 
ther  to  the  great  Cond6,  who  writes  to 
Bussy  in  warm  terms  of  her  attractions,  add¬ 
ing,  with  the  self  safficient  presumption  of  a 
royal  lover,  that  ‘  he  should  have  a  word  or 
two  to  sa^  to  her  next  winter  ;*  and  Fouquet, 
the  supermtendent  of  finance,  whose  wealth 
and  magnificent  generosity  generally  secured 
to  him  the  favor  of  all  to  whom  his  devoirs 
were  paid.  And  among  the  witty  and  learn¬ 
ed  may  be  noted  the  brilliant  Chevalier  de 
Lude,  whose  vivacity  charmed  her,  and  with 
whom  she  always  kept  up  a  running-fire  of 
wit  and  graceful  gaiety ;  the  Chevalier  de 
Mer6,  once  the  lover  as  well  as  the  tutor  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and  her  good  un¬ 
cle’s  friend,  the  learned  Abb6  de  Menage, 
who  courted  her  in  Italian  madrigals,  and 
whose  devotion  to  her  was  so  great  and  so 
well  known,  that  when  he  spoke  in  a  tender 
tone  to  one  of  her  friends — Madame  de  La- 
vardin — she  laughingly  told  him  she  saw  he 
was  rehearsing  mr  Madame  de  Sevign^.  But 
to  none  of  all  their  love-addresses  would  she 
lend  a  favorable  ear.  She  was  ever  open, 
gracious,  friendly,  and  candid  ;  and  when 
obliged  to  put  an  end  to  pretensions  offen¬ 
sive  to  her  notions  of  propriety,  she  contrived, 
by  the  slight  importance  she  seemed  to  at¬ 
tach  to  her  severity,  to  avoid  wounding  the 
self-love  of  all  whom  she  really  esteemed, 
and  indeed  appears  to  have  succeeded  better 
than  almost  any  other  woman  on  record,  in 
the  gentle  art  of  retaining  her  rejected  lovers 
as  attached  friends.  Between  her  and  the 
superintendent  Fouquet,  in  particular,  there 
was  a  most  devoted  friendship,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  increase  on  her  side  with  his  adversity. 
He  was  impeached  for  squandering  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  as  his  predecessors  had  done  be¬ 
fore  him ;  and  as  his  enemies  were  his  judg¬ 
es,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  guil¬ 
lotined.  She  heard  of  his  fall  with  lively 
grief.  Twelve  of  her  earliest  letters,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Pomponne,  after¬ 
wards  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  give  an  ad¬ 
mirable  and  touching  description  of  his  trial, 
and  are  expressive  of  the  utmost  zeal  in  his 
service,  as  well  as  the  most  genuine  interest 
in  his  fate. 

Her  most  intimate  friend  for  many  years 
was  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  author  of  the 
Princessede  Clevet,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Louis  Quatorze  novels.  This  lady 
was  also  celebrated  for  her  friendship  for 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault.  His  delicate 
health  and  irritable  temperament  required 
the  care  of  a  devoted  friend  ;  and  her  disin¬ 


terested  attachment  to  him  became  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  her  existence,  and  only  ended 
with  his  life.  She  never  recovered  his  loss, 
and  after  his  death  gave  herself  up  to  devo¬ 
tion.  She  had  a  cmd,  dry  manner  ;  but  as 
the  fastidious  Due  said  of  her,  she  was  true  ; 
and  Madame  de  S4vign^,  who  bad  warmth 
enough  herself  to  dispense  with  it  in  those  she 
esteemed,  admired  her  genius,  loved  her,  and 
pitied  her  sorrows.  Another  of  her  literary 
friends  was  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  author 
of  CyruM,  Clelie,  and  several  other  of  those 
long-winded  romances  which  pleased  the 
French  then,  as  Clarisea  and  Sir  Charles 
Orandison  did  ourselves  a  little  later,  from 
their  minuteness  and  perfect  truth  of  de¬ 
tail,  and  the  passion  they  often  exhibited. 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  was  as  ugly  as  she 
was  clever  and  agreeable.  Madame  de 
S4vigne  said  of  her,  that  her  understanding 
and  penetration  were  unlimited.  In  her  let¬ 
ters,  she  often  calls  her  Sappho,  the  name 
by  which  she  was  known  at  the  H6tel  de 
Rambouillet,  where  she  was  the  admired  of 
all  admirers. 

No  salon  or  coterie,  before  or  since,  has 
ever  exercised  such  authority  over  the  world 
of  Paris  as  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  then 
did.  Besides  fashionable  people  and  learned 
ladies,  it  was  frequented  by  prelates,  magis¬ 
trates,  and  military  men.  But  what  gave  it 
the  peculiar  tone,  from  which  it  was  after¬ 
wards  held  up  to  ridicule,  was  the  genius  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  who  both  spoke 
and  wrote  in  a  style  of  high-fiown  pedantic 
gallantry,  which,  though  natural  to  her,  and, 
consequently,  not  unbecoming,  became  de¬ 
testable  jargon  in  the  mouths  of  her  imita- 
tators,  who  could  only  exhibit  the  contortions 
of  the  sibyl  without  any  of  the  inspiration. 
Nothing  could  be  too  inflated  or  ingenious  to 
suit  the  taste  of  this  society.  Tropes  and 
figures  were  used  on  the  commonest  sub¬ 
jects.  The  ladies  called  each  other  either  by 
fancy  names,  or  by  such  affected  expressions 
as  inon  coeur,  ma  pricieuse.  Mademoiselle  de 
Rambouillet  was  the  “  incomparable  Arte- 
mise”  to  the  end  of  her  days,  and  was  so 
called  by  the  preacher  Flechier  in  her 
funeral-sermon ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  en¬ 
dearing  epithets  so  much  in  vogue,  Mohere 
named  his  comedy,  written  to  expose  the 
folly,  Lee  Pricieuses  Ridicules.  Rochefou¬ 
cault  wrote  his  book  of  maxims  at  that  time, 
one  of  which  refers  to  the  romantic  jargon 
just  then  introduced :  “  There  are  follies,” 
he  says,  “that  are  caught  like  contagious 
diseases.”  In  short,  bombast  add  affecta¬ 
tion  mixed  up  with  wit  was  the  order  of  the 
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day  and  place  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note, 
that  reunions  so  conspicuous  for  a  want  of 
nature  and  simplicity,  were  held  in  a  famous 
chambre  bleue,  the  favorite  color,  as  it  seems, 
of  all  societes  a  pretention.  Although,  like 
all  the  polite  world  of  Paris,  a  frequenter  of 
this  (formidable  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  the 
perfect  good  taste  and  good  sense  of  Madame 
de  S6vign6  enabled  her  to  nourish  her  lively 
imagination  with  the  gaiety  and  wit — which 
were  present  there  no  less  than  the  absurdity 
— without  the  faintest  echo  of  its  falsetto 
tone. 

But  although  she  mixed  freely  with  it, 
was  its  ornament,  and  the  accurate  observer 
of  all  that  went  on  around  her,  it  is  not  as 
the  woman  of  society  that  Madame  de 
S4vign6  so  much  interests  our  feelings.  The 
true  idea  of  her,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  is,  that  of  an  aflfec- 
tionate  domestic  woman,  much  trusted  and 
beloved  by  her  friends,  gay  spirited,  easily 
amused,  a  constant  reader,  writer,  talker, 
thinker ;  her  master- passion,  love  for  the 
daughter  to  whom  most  of  the  letters  are 
addressed,  in  which  she  lays  bare  her  sweet 
nature,  and  obligingly  thinks  aloud  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  Her  good  uncle’s  ab¬ 
bey  was  situated  at  Livry,  near  Paris.  Some¬ 
times  she  resided  there  with  him — glad  to 
be  quiet,  and  to  hold  sacred  there,  some  of 
the  days  set  apart  by  her  church  ;  generally 
with  lively  feelings  of  devotion,  though  often 
humbly  accusing  herself  of  allowing  worldly 
concerns,  particularly  those  of  her  daughter, 
to  intrude  on  her  devout  meditations. 

Sometimes  her  uncle  accompanied  her  to 
the  estate  which  had  belonged  to  her  bus- 
band,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Brittany,  called 
“  The  Rocks,”  where  she  looked  after  her 
improvements,  made  kind  arrangements  for 
her  tenants,  lived  in  the  open  air,  always 
walking  out  late  by  moonlight ;  planted 
trees,  built  chapels,  listened  to  the  nightin¬ 
gales,  and  quizzed  her  neighbors  when  they 
were  affected  or  ridiculous,  or,  above  all,  if 
they  had  in  any  way  slighted  or  offended  the 
beloved  daughter.  Sometimes  she  was  at 
her  own  estate  of  Bourbilly,  in  Burgundy, 
and  at  ethers  in  her  house  in  Paris — the 
Hdtel  de  Carnavalet,  which  is  now  a  school, 
but  will  be  celebrated  as  long  as  it  stands, 
as  her  latest  and  best  known  abode. 

The  young  Marquis  de  S4vignd  was  cer- 
tunly  not  a  son  of  whom  such  a  mother 
could  have  been  either  very  prond  or  very 
fond.  Diminutive  in  his  person,  not  particu¬ 
larly  handtome,  and  of  a  feeble  rather  than 
an  impassioned  temperament,  be  was  in  his 
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youth  idle,  frivolous,  and  dissipated :  with 
the  ambition  not  uncommon  to  such  a  cha¬ 
racter,  of  being  looked  on  by  the  ‘world 
around  him,  as  above  all  things  the  man  of 
wit  and  pleasure.”  Rochefoucault  said  of 
him,  that  his  highest  ambition  would  have 
been,  to  die  for  a  love  which  he  did  not  feel. 
But,  though  heartless,  he  was  perfectly  good- 
humored  and  pleasant ;  was  kind  and  atten¬ 
tive  as  a  son ;  and  his  mother,  though  too 
discerning  not  to  be  aware  of  the  shallows  as 
well  as  the  shady  recesses  of  his  nature, 
was,  from  her  sweet  temperament,  at  all 
times  ready  to  draw  out  and  dwell  on  the 
fair  points.  They  lived  together,  therefore, 
on  an  easy,  kindly  footing.  Along  with  his 
dutiful  attention,  he  seems  to  have  favored 
her  with  his  confidence  in  the  matter  of  his 
intrigues,  to  a  degree  that  is  quite  startling 
to  our  modem  ideas  of  delicacy,  or  even  of 
decency.  Indeed,  she  herself  sometimes  ex¬ 
presses  her  dislike  to  the  extreme  unreserve 
of  bis  communications,  and  appears  only  to 
have  submitted  to  the  infliction,  in  the  hope 
of  winning  him  either  by  affectionate  remon¬ 
strance,  by  raillerv,  or  by  such  reasoning  as 
be  could  comprehend,  from  the  hurtful  ex¬ 
cesses  of  which  he  was  so  foolishly  vain. 
There  is  rather  an  entertaining  collection  of 
letters  professing  to  have  passed  between 
him  and  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  which  is  said  not 
to  be  genuine;  but  we  find  plenty  of  curious 
notices  of  their  intimacy  in  Madame  de 
Sevign^’s  correspondence  with  her  daughter. 
She  particularly  disliked  his  connection  with 
Ninon,  as  having  led  him  into  the  double- 
dyed  error  of  a  moral  and  religious  skepti¬ 
cism  ;  but  with  her  usual  sense  of  justice  in 
the  matter,  tells  how  Ninon  had  at  last  dis¬ 
carded  him,  “  heartily  tired  of  loving  a  man 
who  had  no  heart,’’  and  repeats  to  her 
daughter  some  of  her  contemptuous  sayings 
of  him,  such  as  that  he  had  ”  a  soul  of  pap,” 
and  "  the  heart  of  a  cucumber  fried  in  snow.” 
Fortunately  for  his  mother’s  comfort  as  well 
as  his  own,  the  little  marquis  did  not  go  on 
all  his  life  in  a  course  which  she  descril^s  as 
“  offensive  to  God,  and  dangerous  to  his  own 
soul.”  After  a  time,  he  married  a  good  wife, 
and  grew  sober  and  devout ;  left  the  army, 
in  which  he  had  never  had  any  great  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  quietly  cultivated  a  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture.  He  maintuned  a  contest,  which  was 
at  the  time  much  talked  of,  with  Dacier,  on 
the  disputable  meaning  of  the  famous  pas¬ 
sage  in  Horace  ;  ”  difificile  est  proprie  com- 
munia  decere and  umambitiously  settled 
down  and  ended  his  days  in  a  quiet  comer  of 
Paris. 
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It  was  tbe  daufi^hter  who  was  the  pride 
and  gioiy  and  crowning  interest  of  her 
mother’s  life ;  whom  her  lively  imagination 
exalts  into  a  heroine,  a  queen,  a  goddess,  and 
to  whom  she  reveals  the  inmost  secrets  of 
her  soul,  and  pours  out  her  love  and  pas¬ 
sionate  admiration  with  an  eloquence  and 
variety  of  expression  scarcely  ever  surpassed 
even  by  the  devotion  of  a  lover.  Certainly 
never  before  was  daughter  so  admired  and 
praised,  or  rather  so  idolized  and  adored. 
Byron  says  finely  of  Petrarch,  that — 

“  Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady’s  name, 
With  his  melodious  tears  he  gave  himself  to 
fame.” 

And  by  the  simple  expression  of  her  feelings, 
Madame  de  S4vign4  has  most  unconsciously 
given  herself  to  fame,  in  those  winged,  love- 
pointed  words  which  often  touch  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  fire  tbe  heart  like  a  passionate 
caress. 

But  though  we  never  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  mother’s  exalted  estimate 
of  her  daughter’s  mind,  person,  and  disposi¬ 
tion,  and,  above  all,  her  fervent  love  towards 
her,  somehow  or  other  the  impression  the 
daughter’s  character  leaves  on  our  minds  is 
by  no  means  in  proportion.  She  seems  U> 
have  had  beauty,  wit,  and  a  great  deal  of 
observation ;  but  even  in  youth,  very  little 
of  the  geniality,  the  perfect  abandon,  which 
made  her  mother  so  charming  and  beloved 
to  her  dying  day.  She  appears  to  have  been 
so  liberally  educated,  that  she  often  rather 
startles  her  less  scientific  mother,  by  the 
novelty  and  boldness  of  her  speculations. 
She  professed  to  hold  the  opinions  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
some  scruples  of  conscience  in  one  of  her 
more  orthodox  descendants,  that  her  part  of 
the  interesting  correspondence  was  destroyed. 
Her  mother,  ambitious  for  her,  and  desirous 
to  have  her  settled  near  herself,  married  her 
to  a  great  rich  lord,  the  Count  de  Grignan, 
who  was  attached  to  the  court.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  however — for  otherwise  this  famous  cor¬ 
respondence  might  never  have  taken  place — 
the  count  was  also  lieutenant-governor  of 
Provence,  and  shortly  after  the  marriage, 
was  ordered  to  that  distant  region.  Owing 
to  the  continued  non-residence  of  the  Due  de 
Vend6me,  govemor-in-chief,  he  was  kept 
there,  with  some  intervals,  for  the  rest  of 
Madame  de  S4vign4’s  life,  a  period  of  twenty- 
six  years ;  and  though  the  mother  and 
daughter  often  visited  each  other,  more  than 
half  their  days  were  necessarily  spent  apart 
— a  period  of  privation  to  Madame  de 


S^vignd  which  could  not  have  been  endured, 
but  for  the  daily,  hourly  occupation  of  wri¬ 
ting  to  her  daughter,  and  the  still  dearer 
delight  of  receiving  letters  from  her. 

We  shall  begin  our  extracts  from  this  de¬ 
lightful  correspondence  with  part  of  one  of 
the  letters  which  she  addressed  to  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne,  on  the  subject  of  Fouquet’s  impeach¬ 
ment.  These  letters  are  written  with  an  ear¬ 
nestness  of  feeling  and  purpose  highly  honora¬ 
ble  to  her  heart.  They  are  also  perfect  as  a 
narrative  of  the  events  of  the  trial,  and  con¬ 
tain  curious  traits  of  the  times,  but  of  course 
have  not  the  airy  brilliancy  which  character¬ 
izes  her  style  when  treating  of  lighter  mat¬ 
ters.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving 
a  little  anecdote  from  one  of  them,  not  con¬ 
cerning  the  trial,  but  as  exhibiting  the  king 
in  rather  a  pleasant  point  of  view : — 

”  I  must  tell  you  a  little  story,  which  is 
perfectly  true,  and  will  amuse  you.  You 
must  know  that  Messieurs  de  Saint  Aignan 
and  Dangeau  have  lately  put  the  king  in  the 
vein  for  verse- making.  He  wrote  a  little  mad¬ 
rigal  the  other  day,  with  which  he  was  not 
much  pleased.  One  morning  he  said  to  Mar6- 
chal  de  Grammont:  “Monsieur  le  Marechal, 
please  to  look  at  this  little  madrigal,  and  tell 
me  if  you  ever  read  anything  so  silly.  Because 
it  is  known  that  I  have  lately  been  fond  of 
poetry,  they  bring  me  all  the  nonsense  that 
is  written.”  “Your  Majesty  is  an  excellent 
judge  of  everything ;  it  is  really  the  most 
silly  and  ridiculous  stuff  I  ever  read.”  “  Must 
not  the  writer  be  a  great  fool?”  “There  is 
certainly  no  other  name  for  him,”  said  the 
marshal.  “  Oh,”  cried  the  king,  “  how  de¬ 
lighted  1  am  that  you  have  spoken  your  sen¬ 
timents  so  freely  1  1  am  myself  the  author  of 
it.”  “Ah,  sire !”  cried  the  poor  marshal,  “  what 
treason  have  1  uttered !  1  entreat  your  majes¬ 
ty  to  let  me  look  at  it  again ;  I  read  it  hast¬ 
ily.”  “No,  no.  Monsieur  le  Mar6chal;  the 
first  sentiments  are  always  the  most  natural.” 
The  king  was  very  well  entertained  with  the 
little  frolic.  Those  about  him  thought  it  the 
most  cruel  trick  that  could  be  played  on  an 
old  courtier.  For  my  part,  1  like  to  make 
reflections  ;  and  1  wish  tbe  king  would  in  like 
manner  reflect  on  this  adventure,  and  see 
how  far  he  is  from  always  knowing  the  truth.” 

With  all  her  care  and  clear-sightedness, 
Madame  de  Sdvign5  was  not  overjudicious  in 
her  choice  of  a  husband  for  her  daughter. 
Probably  she  allowed  herself,  according  to 
the  custom  of  tbe  times,  to  be  entirely  guided 
by  the  consideration  of  his  place  and  fortune. 
If  so,  she  was  pretty  well  punished,  for  he 
was  still  more  extravagant  than  rich ;  was 
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fond  of  play,  and  taught  his  wife  to  like  it 
also,  as  we  find  by  many  allusions,  in  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  letters,  to  it,  as  well  as  to  visits  from 
troublesome  duns.  There  is  the  appearance 
of  an  anxiety  to  make  the  best  of  him,  which 
very  early  betrays  a  consciousness  on  her 
pail,  that  he  was  not  all  she  could  have  de¬ 
sired  in  a  son-in-law.  She  writes  to  him  al¬ 
ways  in  a  complimentary,  rather  than  af¬ 
fectionate  strain ;  praises  his  fine  voice ;  ad¬ 
mires  his  figure — his  face  being  remarkably 
plain;  and  constantly  cries  up  to  him  his 
wife’s  perfections ;  the  esteem  in  which  she 
is  held  by  all  the  world,  and,  in  particular, 
the  violent  love  she  bears  to  himself.  When 
she  writes  the  following  letter  to  him,  he  had 
just  been  persuaded  to  ^o  down  to  Provence, 
by  himself,  and  leave  his  wife  to  be  confined 
of  her  first  child  beside  her  mother : — 

TO  THB  COUNT  DE  ORION  AN. 

Parks.  Au^utt  6, 1670. 

Confess  now,  that  I  have  given  you  the 
prettiest  wife  in  the  world ;  and  could  any 
one  be  more  prudent,  more  regular  in  her 
conduct  ?  Could  any  one  love  you  more,  have 
more  Christian  sentiments,  long  more  ardent¬ 
ly  to  be  with  you,  or  attend  more  strictly  to 
the  duties  of  her  station  ?  It  may  sound  ridic¬ 
ulous  in  me  to  speak  in  this  way  of  my  own 
daughter ;  but  I  admire  her  as  other  people 
do,  and  perhaps  more  from  being  the  constant 
eye-witness  of  her  behavior.  To  tell  you 
the  perfect  truth,  although  I  have  always  had 
the  best  possible  opinion  of  her  in  all  essen¬ 
tial  respects,  I  never  till  now  thought  she 
would  have  been  so  nice  and  exact  as  she  is 
in  the  more  minute  points.  1  assure  you, 
every  body  does  her  jusUce,  and  she  loses 
none  of  the  praises  she  so  well  deserves.  You 
know  my  ancient  theory,  which  I  expect  will 
one  day  or  other  gain  me  a  statue.  It  is,  that 
the  public  is  neither  foolish  nor  unjust ;  and, 
assuredly,  Madame  de  Grignan  has  too  much 
reason  to  be  contented  with  it,  to  dispute  that 
point  with  me  at  present.  She  has  suffered 
inconceivable  distress  about  your  health ;  I 
heartily  rejoice  at  your  recovery  on  her  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  on  your  own.  If  you  expect 
any  return  of  the  attack,  I  pray  you  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  it  to  keep  off  till  your  wife  is  brought- 
to-bed,  or  I  can  hardly  answer  for  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Would  to  God  she  were  as  happy 
as  our  little  Deville !  She  has  just  given  birth 
to  a  boy,  who  looks  as  if  he  were  three 
months  old.  *'Ah,”  said  my  daughter  just 
-  now,  how  provoking  it  is !  Little  Deville  has 
taken  away  my  boy  from  me  :  Two  such  can 
never  come  leather  in  one  house.”  1  send 


you  a  book,  which  you  will  find  admirable. 

It  is  written  by  Nicole,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Pascal ;  nothing  but  what  is  perfect  comes 
from  his  pen;  pray  read  it  with  attention. 

I  have  sent  you  also  some  beautiful  airs,  till 
I  can  get  the  music  you  wish  for.  Do  not  lose 
your  voice — preserve  your  fine  tenor  :  in  a 
word,  continue  to  be  amiable,  since  yon  are 
so  much  loved. 

The  son  so  confidently  reckoned  on  did  not 
come,  and  so  was  not  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  joli  garcon  below  stairs.  Madame  de 
Grignan  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl,  christened 
Marie  Blanche,  the  same  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  8t.  Marie  Aix, 
and  died  there  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
Madame  de  S6vign6,  of  course,  gives  a  lively 
account  of  the  accouchement,  and  seems  at 
first  a  little  disappointed.  ‘  Helen,’  she  says. 

*  at  first  whispered  me :  *‘Msdame,  it  is  a  boy.” 

I  told  this  to  the  coadjutor ;  but  when  we 
came  to  examine  a  little  nearer  into  matters, 
behold,  it  was  a  girl  1  We  were  a  little  dis¬ 
concerted,  and  ashamed  of  ourselves,  on  re¬ 
flecting  that  all  the  summer  we  had  been,  as 
La  Fontaine  says,  making  des  b^guins  au 
Saint  P6re,”  and  that  after  all  our  hopes,  “  la 
Signora  mit  au  monde  une  fille.”  I  assure  you 
this  has  lowered  our  crests  a  little,  and  no¬ 
thing  comforts  us  except  that  my  daughter 
is  doing  so  perfectly  well.’ 

Sometimes  she  ventures  to  give  the  count 
advice  as  to  his  conduct  in  his  province  ;  but 
he  has  first  this  lively  notice  of  her  returning 
health :  ‘  You  may  feel  quite  easy  about  your 
wife’s  state.  To  be  sure,  she  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  piece  of  news  which  gives  her  much 
displeasure.  Only  a  little  time  before,  she 
had  heard  that  the  little  Due  de  Noirmoutier 
was  going  to  be  blind ;  bad  made  thereupon 
many  moral  and  Christian  reflections,  and 
given  full  vent  to  all  the  pity  such  a  melan¬ 
choly  accident  seemed  to  call  for.  Suddenly 
they  come  and  tell  her  that  be  will  see  per¬ 
fectly  well — that  the  poor  eyes,  washed  out  of 
his  head  by  the  defluxion,  have  happily  come 
back  to  their  places,  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  On  this,  she  asks,  what  in  the  world 
she  is  now  to  do  with  all  her  fine  reflections — 
says  they  have  deranged  her  thoughts,  and 
have  very  little  consideration  for  her,  in  telling 
this  news  before  the  nine  days  are  over.  We 
have  laughed  so  heartily  at  this  folly,  that  we 
feared  she  might  really  be  ill  from  it  ...  . 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  M.  de  Marseille, 
to  beg  of  you,  by  all  the  confidence  you  have 
in  me,  to  follow  my  advice  in  your  conduct 
respecting  him.  I  know  the  manners  of 
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yoar  Proven^alB,  and  the  pleasure  they  take  ; 
in  fomenting  divisions.  If  one  is  not  strictly 
careful,  one  is  insensibly  led  away  by  their 
sentiments,  which  are  often  false  and  unjust. 

.  I  can  assure  you  that  time,  or  at  least  some 
cause,  has  made  a  great  alteration  in  M. 
de  Marseille’s  temper.  For  some  time  past, 
be  has  been  exceedingly  mild ;  and  provided 
you  do  not  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  you  will 
not  find  him  one.  Let  os  take  him  at  his 
word,  till  we  discover  that  he  has  done  some¬ 
thing  to  contradict  it.  Nothing  is  so  apt  to 
put  to  flight  people’s  good  feelings,  as  to 
show  a  distrust  of  them.  To  suspect  a  man 
of  being  an  enemy,  is  often  quite  enough  to 
make  him  one;  the  expense  being  paid,  he 
has  nothing  else  to  lake  care  of.  Confidence, 
on  the  contrary,  engages  him  to  do  well ;  he 
is  touched  by  your  good  opinion,  and  becomes 
unwilling  to  lose  it.’ 

We  shall  next  give  her  famous  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  gay  cousin,  M.  de  Coulanges, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Duke  de  Lauzun’s  in¬ 
tended  marriage  with  the  Princess  Henrietta 
of  Bourbon,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  sparkling  and  vivacious 
of  the  whole  collection,  and  has  been  charm¬ 
ingly  translated  by  Mr.  Hunt. 

TO  MOKSIBCR  DB  COL'LANOBS. 

Pabis,  Monday,  December  1 A  lATOl 
I  AH  going  to  tell  you  a  thing,  which  of  all 
things  in  the  world  is  the  roost  astonishing, 
the  most  surprising,  the  most  marvellous,  the 
most  miraculous,  the  most  triumphant,  the 
most  bewildering,  the  most  unheard  of,  the 
most  singular,  the  most  extraordinary,  the 
most  incredible,  the  most  unexpected,  the 
most  exalting,  the  most  humbling,  the  most 
rare,  the  most  common,  the  most  public,  the 
most  private,  (till  this  moment),  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  enviable — in  short,  a  thing 
of  which  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  past 
times,  at  least  nothing  quite  like  it — a  thing 
which  we  know  not  how  to  believe  in  Paris ; 
how,  then,  are  you  to  believe  it  at  Lyon  ? — 
a  thing  which  makes  all  the  world  cry  out : 
“  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !” — a  thing  which 
has  transported  Madame  de  Rohan  and  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Hanterion — a  thing  which  is  to  be 
done  on  Sunday,  when  those  who  see  it  will 
not  believe  their  own  eyes — a  thing  which  is 
to  be  done  on  Sunday,  and  yet,  perhaps,  will 
I  not  be  finished  till  Monday.  I  cannot  expect 
you  to  guess  it  at  once.  I  give  you  a  trial 
of  three  times.  Do  you  give  it  up  ?  Well, 
then,  I  must  tell  you.  M.  de  Lauzun  is  to 
marry,  next  Sunday,  at  the  Louvre — guess 
whom  ?  I  give  you  four  times  to  g^ess  it  in 


— I  give  you  six — I  give  you  a  hundred. 

*  Truly,’  cries  Madame  de  Coulanges,  ‘  it 
most  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  guess.  It 
is  Madame  de  la  Velliere?’ — ‘  No,  it  isn’t, 
madame.’  *  ’Tis  Mademoiselle  de  Retz,  then  ?’ 
— ‘  No,  it  isn’t,  madame :  you  are  terribly 
provincial.’  ‘  Oh,  we  are  very  stupid,  no 
doubt,’  say  you ;  ‘  ’tis  Mademoiselle  Col-  * 
bert  ?’ — *  Further  off  than  ever,’  ‘  W^ell,  then, 
it  must  be  Mademoiselle  de  Cr5qui  V — ‘You 
are  not  a  bit  nearer.  Come,  1  see  I  must 
tell  you  at  last.  W’ell,  M.  de  Lauzun  mar¬ 
ries,  next  Sunday,  at  the  Louvre,  with  the 
king’s  permission.  Mademoiselle — Mademoi¬ 
selle  ae — Mademoiselle — guess  the  name  ; 
he  marries  Mademoiselle,  the  ffreat — Made¬ 
moiselle — Mademoiselle,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Monsieur — Mademoiselle,  grand  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  IV. — Mademoiselle  d’Eu — Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Dombes — Mademoiselle  de  Mont¬ 
pensier  —  Mademoiselle  d’Orleans — Made¬ 
moiselle,  cousin-german  of  the  king — Made¬ 
moiselle,  destined  to  the  throne — Mademoi¬ 
selle,  the  only  woman  in  France  fit  to  marry 
Monsieur  !’  Here’s  pretty  news  for  your  co¬ 
teries.  Exclaim  about  it  as  much  as  you 
will ;  let  it  turn  your  heads ;  say  we  lie,  if 
you  please ;  that  it’s  a  pretty  joke  ;  that  it’s 
tiresome ;  that  we  are  a  parcel  of  ninnies. 
We  give  you  leave ;  we  have  done  just  the 
same  to  others.  Adieu !  the  letters  that 
come  by  the  post  will  show  whether  we  have 
been  speaking  truth  or  not. 

Certainly  never  before  was  a  piece  of  news 
told  in  a  manner  so  lively,  so  tormenting, 
and  yet  so  perfectly  triumphant.  The  in¬ 
formation  at  last  conveyed  was  so  unlooked 
for,  that  even  after  the  long  and  varied  flour¬ 
ish  of  trumpets  by  which  it  was  heralded, 
it  must  have  taken  the  readers  quite  by  sur¬ 
prise.  Alas  for  the  subjects  of  the  wonder ! 
the  royal  leave,  at  one  time  graciously  given, 
was  remorselessly  recalled  ;  but  we  must 
allow  Madame  de  S4vign5  to  finish  the  nar¬ 
rative. 

TO  MONSIBCR  DE  COULANGES. 

A  terrible  fallii^  from  the  clouds  occurred 
last  night  at  the  Tuileries  ;  but  I  must  go  a 
little  further  back.  You  have  already  shared 
in  the  joy,  the  transport,  the  ecstasies  of  the 
princess  and  her  happy  lover.  It  was  just 
as  I  told  you,  the  affair  was  made  public  on 
Monday.  Tuesday  was  passed  in  telling,  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  compliments.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  Mademoiselle  made  a  deed  of  gift  to  M. 
de  Lauzun,  investing  him  with  certain  titles, 
names,  and  dignities,  necessary  to  be  inserted 
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in  the  marriage-contract  which  was  drawn  ' 
up  on  that  day.  She  gave  him  then,  till  she 
could  give  him  something  better,  four  duch¬ 
ies  ;  the  first  was  that  of  Count  d’Eu,  which 
entitles  him  to  rank  as  first  peer  of  France  ; 
the  dukedom  of  Montpensier,  which  title  he 
bore  all  that  day  ;  the  dukedom  de  St.  Far- 
geau ;  and  the  dukedom  de  Chatelherault — 
the  whole  valued  at  22,000,000  livres.  The 
contract  was  then  drawn  up,  and  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Montpensier.  All  Thursday 
morning,  which  was  yesterday.  Mademoiselle 
was  in  expectation  of  the  king’s  signing  the 
contract,  as  he  had  promised  ;  but  by  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  queen.  Monsieur, 
and  several  old  dotards  that  were  about  him, 
had  so  persuaded  his  majesty  that  his  repu- 
tatioh  would  suffer  in  this  affair,  that,  send¬ 
ing  for  Mademoiselle  and  M.  de  Lauzun,  he 
announced  to  them,  before  the  prince,  that 
they  must  think  no  further  of  this  marriage. 
M.  de  Lauzun  received  the  prohibition  with 
all  the  respect,  submission,  and  at  the  same 
time  despair,  that  could  be  expected  in  so 
great  a  reverse  of  fortune.  As  for  poor  Ma¬ 
demoiselle,  she  gave  way  to  her  feelings,  and 
burst  into  tears,  lamentations,  and  the  most 
violent  expressions  of  grief.  She  keeps  her 
bed  all  day  long,  and  will  take  nothing 
within  her  lips  except  a  little  soup.  Isn’t  it 
like  a  dream  ?  What  a  glorious  subject  for 
a  tragedy  or  a  romance,  but  especially  for 
telling  and  reasoning  on  eternally  !  and  this  is 
what  we  do  day  and  night,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  without  end  or  intermission. 

The  next  letter,  addressed  to  her  daughter, 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  graceful  ease 
with  which'  she  rambles  from  subject  to  sub¬ 
ject  : — 

TO  MADAMK  DE  ORIONAN. 

Parts,  Friday,  \Zth  March,  1671. 

Behold  me,  to  the  delight  of  my  heart,  all 
alone  in  my  chamber  writing  to  you  in  tran¬ 
quillity.  Nothing  gives  me  comfort  like 
being  seated  thus.  I  dined  to-day  at  Ma> 
dame  de  Lavardin’s  after  being  to  hearBour- 
daloue,  where  I  saw  the  Mothers  of  the 
Church  ;  for  so  I  call  the  Princess  de  Conti, 
and  De  Longueville  (very  gay  ladies,  who 
had  become  very  devout).  All  the  world 
was  at  the  sermon,  and  the  sermon  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  all  that  .heard  it.  I  thought  of  you 
twenty  times,  and  wished  you  as  often  beside 
me.  You  would  have  been  enchanted  to  be 
a  listener,  and  I  should  have  been  tenfold 
enchanted  to  see  yon  listen.  .  .  .  And  now, 
if  you  fancy  all  the  maids  of  honor  run  mad, 


you  will  not  fancy  amiss.  Eight  days  ago, 
Madame  de  Ludre,  Coetlogon,  and  little  De 
Rouvroi  were  bitten  by  a  puppy  belonging 
to  Th^obon,  and  the  puppy  has  died  mad  ; 
so  Ludre,  Coetlogon,  and  Rouvroi  set  off  this 
morning  for  the  coast,  to  be  dipped  three 
times  in  the  sea.  ’Tis  a  dismal  journey  : 
Bensarade  in  in  despair  about  it.  Th^obon 
does  not  choose  to  go,  though  she  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  bite  too.  The  queen,  however,  objects 
to  her  being  in  waiting  till  the  issue  of  the 

adventure  is  known . Your  brother  is 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ninon.  I  cannot 
think  it  will  do  him  much  good.  There  are 
people  to  whom  it  does  no  good  at  all.  She 
hurt  his  father ;  Heaven  help  him !  say  I.  It 
is  impossible  for  Christian  people — or  at  least 
for  such  as  would  fain  be  Christian — to  look 
on  such  disorders  without  concern.  Ah, 
Bourdaloue !  what  divine  truths  you  told  us 
to-day  about  death.  Madame  de  lay  Fay¬ 
ette  heard  him  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 

and  was  transported  with  admiration . 

A  scene  took  place  yesterday  at  Mademoi¬ 
selle’s,  which  1  enjoyed  extremely.  In  comes 
Madame  de  Gevres,  full  of  her  airs  and 
graces.  She  looked  as  if  she  expected  I 
should  give  her  my  post ;  but,  faith,  I  owed 
her  an  affront  for  her  behavior  the  other 
day,  so  I  didn’t  budge !  Mademoiselle  was  in 
bed ;  Madame  de  Gevres  was  therefore 
obliged  to  go  lower  down:  no  very  pleasant 
thing  that.  Mademoiselle  calls  for  drink ; 
somebody  must  present  the  napkin  ;  Madame 
de  Gevres  begins  to  draw  off  the  glove  from 
her  shining  band  ;  I  give  a  nudge  to  Madame 
de  Arpajon,  who  was  above  me ;  she  under¬ 
stands  me,  draws  off  her  own  glove,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  a  step  with  a  very  good  grace,  cuts 
short  the  duchess,  and  takes  and  presents 
the  napkin.  The  duchess  was  quite  con¬ 
founded  :  she  had  made  her  way  up,  and  got 
off  her  gloves,  and  all  to  see  the  napkin  pre¬ 
sented  before  her  by  Madame  de  Arpajon ! 
My  dear.  I’m  a  wicked  creature  ;  I  was  in  a 
state  of  delight,  and  indeed  what  could  have 
been  better  done  ?  Would  any  one  but  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Gevres  have  thought  of  depriving 
Madame  de  Arpajon  of  an  honor  which  fell 
so  naturally  to  her  share,  standing  as  she  did 
by  the  bedside  ?  It  was  as  good  as  a  cordial 
to  Mademoiselle  Pinsieux.  Mademoiselle 
did  not  dare  to  lift  up  her  eyes,  and  as  for 
myself,  I  had  the  most  innocent  face. 

Life  at  the  Rocks  is  very  pleasantly  passed. 
To  be  sure,  the  thought  of  the  daughter’s 
absence  often  brings  tears  to  the  mother’s 
eyes,  and  makes  her  heart  heavy  ;  or  if  a 
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letter  should  happen  to  be  lost,  or  not  arrive 
at  the  moment  expected,  she  is  apt  to  “  cook” 
or  “  make  dragons” — that  is,  to  fret  and  fan¬ 
cy  ail  manner  of  evil.  But  in  general  they 
are  all  very  merry,  and  in  their  several  ways 
admirably  amused.  The  good  abb6  transacts 
business,  or  lounges  in  his  comfortable  chair, 
and  is  fed  with  rural  dainties.  Sometimes 
they  sit  out  of  doors,  watching  the  peasants 
dancing;  sometimes  they  play  at  chess,  or 
read  aloud.  Visitors  often  drop  in,  and  then 
madame  takes  to  her  embroidery.  “  When 
1  have  company,  I  work  at  that  6ne  altar- 
piece  yon  saw  me  drawing  when  you  were  at 
Paris  ;  when  I  am  alone,  I  read,  I  write,  or 
am  with  the  abb6  in  his  closet  on  business.” 
The  young  marquis,  who  inherits  more  of  his 
mother’s  taste  for  polite  literature  than  the 
philosophical  daughter,  is  always  reading 
us  some  trifle  or  another,  comedies  which  he 
repeats  like  Moliere  himself,  verses,  roman¬ 
ces,  histories — he  is  a  very  entertaining  com¬ 
panion,  has  wit  and  a  good  understanding, 
and  has  contrived  to  allure  us  from  reading 
on  serious  subjects,  as  we  at  first  intended. 
When  he  leaves  us,  we  shall  again  begin  with 
some  of  Nicole’s  moral  pieces.”  Nicole  is 
the  first  favorite — he  is  touching,  searching, 
and  always  charming.  His  treatise  on  uni¬ 
versal  peace  is  divine,  and  appears  to  have 
been  written  purposely  for  her  edification. 
But  she  has  many  other  favorite  books  and 
authors :  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Pascal,  Bourdaloues 
and  Bossuet,  La  Fontaine,  Tacitus,  Montai¬ 
gne,  Don  Quixote,  and  St.  Augustin — besides 
the  novels  of  Calprenede,  Scudery,  and  her 
friend  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  many  of  which 
she  reads  three  times  over,  and  cannot  help 
praising  to  her  daughter,  though  rather  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  and  with  the  consciousness 
of  not  being  sympathized  with. 

Though  some  of  her  country  neighbors  are 
by  no  means  charming,  they  are  always 
made  welcome — unless,  indeed,  they  have 
done  or  said  something  against  her  daughter, 
in  which  case  they  are  apt  to  be  told  flatly 
that  she  “  is  not  at  home  and  they  all  give 
occasion  to  lively  description  and  amusing 
gosbip.  There  is  a  certain  stupid  M.  de  Ples- 
sis,  with  a  complaint  in  his  feet,  which  a  won¬ 
derful  man  undertakes  to  cure  by  the  very 
odd  treatment  of  tearing  out  the  nails  uf  his 
two  great-toes  by  the  root,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disorder  from  returning ;  his  wife. 
Madame  de  Plessis,  who  tells  exaggerated 
stories ;  and  their  daughter,  silly,  affected, 
and  presumptuous,  who  seems  to  have  been 
slapi^  in  the  face  and  laughed  at  by  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Grignan  m  her  childhood,  and  is 


still  disliked  by  her ;  and  Madame  de  85vi- 
gn6,  who  is  seldom  ill-natured  except  to 
please  her  daughter,  likes  to  indulge  her  by 
ludicrous  descriptions  of  the  young  lady’s 
airs  and  impertinences.  There  is  a  certain 
M.  d’Hacheville,  who  is  always  doing  some¬ 
thing  obliging  ;  a  M.  la  Mousse,  who  is  some¬ 
times  a  little  low-spirited,  but  who  reads 
aloud  delightfully,  with  whom  she  studies 
the  Italian  poets,  and  occasionally  talks  the¬ 
ology  ;  and  a  very  extraordinary  M.  de  Ro- 
menars,  who  has  constantly  some  action  or 
another  of  a  criminal  nature  against  him,  but 
who  is  not  the  less  facetious  or  amusing  on 
that  account.  "  He  was  soliciting  his  judges 
the  other  day  at  Rennes  with  a  very  long 
beard,  and  on  being  asked  by  somebody  why 
he  did  not  get  himself  shaved  :  ‘  Who  ?  I  ?’ 
said  he :  ‘  I  think  I  should  be  a  very  great 
fool  to  give  myself  any  trouble  about  my 
face  till  1  know  to  whom  my  head  belongs. 
The  king  disputes  it  with  me  at  present ;  if 
it  belong  to  me  when  the  affair  is  decided,  I 
shall  take  care  of  it.’  Of  the  same  gentleman, 
it  is  said,  that  having  an  action  brought 
against  him  for  uttering  false  money,  and 
being  acquitted  on  his  trial,  he  paid  the  fees 
and  charges  in  the  same  coin.  In  short, 
there  is  no  end  either  of  his  crimes  or  of  the 
amusement  they  create.  I  never  saw  any¬ 
body  so  mad-headed  as  Ponienars ;  his 
sprightliness  increases  in  proportion  to  his 
criminality,  and  if  one  charge  more  be 
brought  against  him,  I  verily  believe  he  will 
die  with  joy.” 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  Vatel,  stew¬ 
ard  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  killed  him¬ 
self  out  of  a  point  of  honor.  It  occurred  at 
a  splendid  entertainment  given  to  the  king 
and  court  by  the  prince  at  Chantilly,  when 
the  jonquils  alone  cost  the  prince  £4,000. 
Madame  de  S^vign5  gives  the  following  lively 
account  of  the  strange  event,  and  the  feel¬ 
ings  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  royal 
party : — 

TO  MADAMK  DK  ORIONAN. 

Paris,  26tA  April,  1671. 

This  is  Sunday,  April  26tb,  and  this  letter 
will  not  go  out  till  Wednesday  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  much  a  letter  as  a  narration  that  I  have 
just  learned  from  Moreuil,  of  what  passed  at 
Chantilly  with  regard  to  poor  Vatel.  The 
king  arrived  there  on  Thursday  night  ;  the 
promenade  and  the  collation,  which  was 
served  in  a  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
and  strewed  with  jonquils,  were  just  as  they 
should  be.  Supper  was  served  ;  but  at  one 
or  two  of  the  tables  there  was  no  roast-meat. 
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owing  to  Vatcl’s  having  to  provide  more  din*  i 
ners  than  he  had  expected.  This  affected 
his  spirits,  and  he  was  heard  to  say  several 
times,  “  1  have  lost  my  fame  !  I  cannot  bear 
this  disgrace.”  "  My  head  is  quite  bewil¬ 
dered,”  he  said  to  Oourville :  “  I  have  not 
slept  a  wink  these  twelve  nights  ;  I  wish  you 
would  assist  me  in  giving  orders.”  Gourville 
did  all  he  could  to  comfort  and  assist  him  ; 
but  the  failure  of  the  roast-meal  (which  did 
not  occur  at  the  king’s  table,  but  at  some  of 
the  other  twenty-6ve)  was  always  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  Gourville  mentioned  it  to  the 
prince,  who  went  directly  to  Vatel’s  apart¬ 
ment,  and  said  to  him:  Everything  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  conducted,  Vatel :  nothing 
could  be  more  admirable  than  his  majesty’s 
supper.”  “Your  highness’s  goodness,”  he 
replied,  “  overwhelms  me ;  1  am  sensible 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  roast-meat  at  two 
tables.”  ^  “  Not  at  all,”  said  the  prince : 
“  do  not  perplex  yourself,  and  all  will  go 
well.”  Midnight  came;  the  fireworks  did 
not  succeed  ;  they  were  covered  with  a  thick 
cloud ;  they  cost  sixteen  thousand  francs.  At 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Vatel  went  round 
and  found  everybody  asleep ;  he  met  one  of 
the  under-purveyors,  who  had  just  come  in 
with  only  two  loads  of  fish.  “  What !”  said 
he,  “  is  this  all  ?”  “  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  man, 
not  knowing  that  Vatel  had  despatched  other 
people  to  all  the  seaports  round.  Vatel 
wailed  for  some  time ;  the  other  purveyors 
did  not  arrive ;  his  head  got  distracted ;  he 
thought  there  was  no  more  fish  to  be  had ; 
he  flew  to  Gourville  ;  “  Sir,”  said  he,  “  I 
cannot  outlive  this  disgrace.”  Gourville 
laughed  at  him.  Vatel,  however,  went  to 
bis  apartment,  and  setting  the  hilt  of  bis 
sword  against  the  door,  after  two  ineffectual 
attempts,  succeeded  in  the  third  in  forcing 
the  sword  through  his  heart.  At  that  very 
instant,  the  carriers  arrived  with  fish:  Vatel 
was  inquired  after  to  distribute  it ;  they  ran 
to  bis  apartment,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
receiving  no  answer,  they  broke  it  open  and 
found  him  weltering  in  bis  blood.  A  mes¬ 
senger  was  immediately  despatched  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  prince  with  what  had  happened. 
He  was  quite  in  despair.  The  dnke  wept, 
for  his  Burgundy  journey  depended  upon  Va¬ 
tel.  The  prince  related  the  whole  affair  to 
his  Majesty  with  an  expression  of  great  con¬ 
cern.  It  was  considered  as  the  consequence 
of  too  nice  a  sense  of  honor ;  some  blamed, 
others  praised  him  for  bis  courage.  The 
king  said  be  had  put  off  this  excursion  for 
more  than  five  years,  because  he  was  aware 
it  would  be  attended  with  infinite  trouble, 


and  told  the  prince  that  he  ought  to  have 
had  but  two  tables,  and  not  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  so  many,  and  declared  he  would 
never  suffer  him  to  do  the  like  again  ;  but  all 
this  was  too  late  for  poor  Vatel.  However, 
Gourville  endeavored  to  supply  the  loss  of 
V.itel,  which  he  did  in  a  great  measure.  The 
dinner  was  elegant,  so  was  the  collation. 
They  supped,  they  walked,  they  bunted : 
all  was  perfumed  with  jonquils — all  was  en¬ 
chantment.  Yesterday,  which  was  Satur¬ 
day,  the  same  entertainments  were  renewed ; 
and  in  the  evening,  the  king  set  off  for  Lian- 
court,  where  he  had  ordered  a  medianoche 
(a  meal  just  after  midnight,  common  with 
Roman  Catholics),  and  is  to  stay  there  three 
days.  M.  d’Hacqueville,  who  was  present  at 
the  scene,  will  no  doubt  give  you  a  faithful 
account  of  all  that  passed  ;  but  as  his  hand¬ 
writing  is  not  so  legible  as  mine,  1  write  too 
If  I  am  circumstantial,  it  is  because  on  such 
an  occasion  1  should  like  details  myself. 

One  of  her  most  delightful  letters  is  writ¬ 
ten  to  her  gay  cousin  De  Coulanges,  on  the 
subject  of  her  fine-gentleman  servant,  who 
refused  to  assist  at  ^e  haymaking.  As  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  one  edition  of  the  letters, 
and  has  been  delightfully  translated  by 
Leigh  Hunt,  we  shall  give  it  entire.  Mr. 
Hunt  says  of  it,  in  his  pleasant  manner,  that 
“  never  before  was  the  art  of  haymaking 
taught  or  rather  exemplified  in  words  so 
simple  and  so  few.  It  is  as  if  the  pen  itself 
had  become  a  hay-fork,  and  tossed  up  a 
sample  of  the  sweet  grass.” 

TO  MONSIEUR  DE  COULXNOE3. 

Tii£  Rocks,  22d  July,  1671. 

I  WRITE,  my  dear  cousin,  over  and  above 
the  stipulated  fortnight-communications,  to 
advertise  you,  that  you  will  soon  have  the 
honor  of  seeing  Picard  ;  and  as  he  is  brother 
to  the  lackey  of  Madame  de  Coulanges,  I 
must  tell  you  the  reason  why.  You  know 
that  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Cbaulnes  is  at 
Vitry.  She  expects  the  duke  there  [he  was 
governor  of  the  province]  in  ten  or  twelve 
days  with  the  Estates  of  Brittany.  “  Well, 
and  what  then  ?”  say  you.  I  say,  that  the 
duchess  is  expecting  the  duke  with  all  the 
states,  and  that,  meanwhile,  she  is  at  Vitry 
all  alone,  dying  of  ennui.  “  And  what,” 
return  you,  “  has  this  to  do  with  Picard  ?” 
Why,  look !  she  is  dying  with  ennui,  and  I 
am  her  only  consolation,  and  so  you  may 
readily  conceive  that  1  carry  it  with  a  high 
hand  over  Mademoiselle  de  Kerborgne  and 
De  Kerqueoison.  A  pretty  roundabout  way 
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of  telling  my  story,  I  must  confess,  but  it 
will  bring  us  to  the  point  Well,  then,  as  I 
am  her  only  consolation,  it  follows  that,  after 
I  have  been  to  see  her,  she  will  come  to  see 
me,  when,  of  course,  I  shall  wish  her  to  6nd 
my  garden  in  good  order,  and  my  walks  in 
good  order — those  6ne  walks  of  which  you 
are  so  fond.  Still,  you  are  at  a  loss  to  con¬ 
ceive  whither  they  are  leading  you  now. 
Attend,  then,  if  you  please,  to  a  little  sug¬ 
gestion  by  the  way.  You  are  aware  that 
haymaking  is  going  forward  ?  Well,  I  have 
no  haymakers ;  1  send  into  the  neighboring 
fields  to  press  them  into  my  service  :  there 
are  none  to  be  found,  and  so  all  my  own 
people  are  summoned  to  make  bay  instead. 
But  do  you  know  what  haymaking  is  ?  I 
will  tell  you.  Haymaking  is  the  prettiest 
thing  in  the  world.  You  play  at  turning 
the  grass  over  in  a  meadow ;  and  as  soon  as 
you  know  how  to  do  that,  you  know  how  to 
make  hay.  The  whole  house  went  merrily 
to  the  task ;  all  but  Picard.  He  said  he 
would  not  go ;  that  he  was  not  engaged  for 
such  work  ;  and  that  he  would  sooner  betake 
bimself  to  Paris.  Faith  !  didn’t  I  get  an¬ 
gry  ?  It  was  the  hundredth  disservice  the 
silly  fellow  had  done  me ;  I  saw  he  had 
neither  heart  nor  zeal ;  in  short,  the  measure 
of  his  offence  was  full.  I  took  him  at  his 
word  ;  was  deaf  as  a  rock  to  all  entreaties 
in  his  behalf ;  and  he  has  set  off.  It  is  fit 
that  people  be  treated  as  they  deserve.  If 
you  see  him,  don’t  welcome  him,  don’t  pro¬ 
tect  him,  and  don’t  blame  me.  Only  look 
upon  him  as,  of  all  servants  in  the  world, 
the  one  least  addicted  to  haymaking,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  unworthy  of  good  treat¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  sum-total  of  the  affair. 
As  for  me,  I  am  fond  of  straightforward 
histories,  that  contain  not  a  word  too  much, 
that  never  go  wandering  about  and  begin¬ 
ning  again  from  remote  points  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  I  think  I  may  say  without  vanity,  that 
I  hereby  present  you  with  a  model  of  an 
agreeable  narration. 

Her  life  in  Paris  is,  in  its  way,  no  less 
agreeable.  Even  there  she  contrives  to  have 
the  pleasures  of  a  garden,  in  which  she  can 
walk  in  the  morning,  and  enjoy  the  bursting 
of  the  first  spring- blossoms.  She  is  con¬ 
stantly  dining  and  supping  with  Rochefou- 
cault,  the  De  Coulanges,  and  Madame  de 
Lavardin ;  or  she  is  receiving  visitors  at 
home,  who  come  sometimes  to  little  dinners, 
“  good  and  delicate at  others  to  supper, 
and  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  chat.  She  goes 
often  to  court,  or  she  is  sent  for  by  Made¬ 
moiselle,  "  when  in  comes  Monsieur,  and 
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begins  to  talk  about  her  daughter.”  Some¬ 
times  she  goes  to  the  theatre,  or  Corneille 
reads  a  play  at  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault’s,  full 
of  enchanting  passages,  which  make  her 
“shed  twenty  tears  in  a  minute;”  and  she 
goes  always  regularly  to  church.  We  have 
many  curious  characteristic  traits  of  her 
town  associates  ;  of  a  certain  very  absent 
Brancas,  who,  when  he  was  overturned  into 
a  ditch,  asked  those  who  came  to  help  him 
out,  whether  they  had  any  occasion  for  his 
services ;  of  our  good  cardinal  (De  Retz), 
contentedly  feeding  his  trouts  in  his  retire¬ 
ment  ;  of  Racine,  teaching  the  actress 
Champmei6,  with  whom  he  is  in  love,  and 
who  has  no  genius,  to  repeat  his  verses  so 
admirably,  that  Madame  de  S4vign4  (who, 
by  the  by,  seldom  admires  him  heartily,  ex¬ 
cept  when  called  on  by  the  king  to  do  so) 
predicts  of  him  that  he  is  writing  for 
Cbampmelo,  not  for  posterity,  and  will  only 
write  finely  while  young  and  in  love  ;  of  the 
painter’s  widow,  Madame  de  Scarron,  after¬ 
wards  Maintenon  (“  the  Pamela  of  royahy”), 
who  reasons  with  an  engaging  wit  and  sur¬ 
prisingly  clear  understanding  on  the  horrid 
confusion  and  vexations  of  a  court,  at  which 
she  was  so  soon  to  play  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  part.  In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
amusing  sketches  she  gives  her  daughter  of 
the  court,  the  church,  and  the  country,  or  to 
her  own  pleasant  reflections  on  everything 
that  occurs. 

But  all  her  time  is  not  spent  happily,  nor 
with  the  gay  and  witty.  She  has  no  desire 
to  spare  herself,  or  to  shrink  from  any  occu¬ 
pation,  suggested  either  by  duty  or  affection. 
We  find  her  devoting  herself  to  the  task  of 
nursing  her  aunt,  who  is  dying  of  a  painful 
and  lingering  illness.  In  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  we  have,  besides  the  touching  sketch  of 
the  death- bed,  a  glimpse  of  the  exacting 
spirit  towards  her  daughter  of  which  she  has 
been  accused,  perhaps  with  a  shadow  of 
truth,  though  we  are  not  inclined  to  bestow 
a  large  measure  of  pity  on  the  colder-tem- 
pered  daughter  for  the  responsibility  she  in¬ 
curs  in  bearing  the  weight  of  so  much  love  : — 

TO  MADAME  DE  ORIONAN. 

Paris,  iOtk  April,  1572. 

I  TOLD  you  about  Madame  de  la  Troche  ; 
but  as  it  is  not  easy  for  her  to  do  without 
me,  the  ice  gradually  and  insensibly  gave 
way,  and  her  good-humor  returned.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  it.  I  manage  to  take  such 
little  coldnesses  as  they  come  from  that 
quarter.  Of  course,  if  I  were  more  deeply 
interested,  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  so 
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calm.  I  know  you  think  this  is  the  temper 
in  which  one  ought  always  to  be— one  of 
rofound  tranquillity.  0  happy  state !  but 
ow  very  far  am  1  from  tasting  its  sweet¬ 
ness  !  You  frighten  me  by  desiring  that  I 
should.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  do. 
whatever  you  wish,  and  that  all  at  once, 
while  I  am  loving  you  the  most  tenderly,  I 
may  find  you  all  coldness  and  calmness. 
Ah !  for  pity’s  sake,  do  not  treat  me  with 
any  of  this  lethargy  on  my  arrival  in  Pro¬ 
vence.  If  I  find  a  particle  of  ice  then,  1  shall 
indeed  regret  my  journey. 

Now  that  I  seem,  as  it  were,  to  touch  my 
departure  with  the  end  of  my  finger,  I  find 
what  will  so  soon  give  me  my  liberty  is  cost¬ 
ing  me  many  tears.  There  is  something 
truly  pitiable  in  my  poor  aunt’s  condition. 
The  swelling  daily  increases,  and  there  is  an 
excess  of  suffering  that  would  pain  and  op¬ 
press  the  most  indifferent  spectator.  As  for 
me,  who  pass  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
sighing  beside  her,  1  am  sometimes  over¬ 
whelmed  with  sadness.  She  often  caresses 
me  so  fondly,  that  1  am  utterly  melted. 
She  speaks  of  her  death  as  of  a  journey. 
She  h^  always  a  fine  spirit,  and  retains  it  to 
the  last.  This  morning,  she  received  her 
Saviour  in  the  form  of  the  holy  sacrament. 
We  were  all  dissolved  in  tears.  She  hopes 
to  partake  of  it  yet  once  more.  She  was  sit¬ 
ting  up — for  she  cannot  lie — and  she  tried 
to  kneel  down.  It  was  a  moving  and  most 
edifying  spectacle. 

In  our  limited  space,  we  cannot  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  her  frequent  changes 
of  abode,  or  of  the  notable  public  events  of 
her  day,  to  all  of  which  she  alludes,  and 
into  many  of  which  she  enters  fully,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  them  with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  an 
observant  and  deeply-interested  eye-witness. 
In  war-times,  and  particularly  when  her  son 
was  with  the  army,  she  suffered  great  anxie¬ 
ty.  In  the  summer  of  1672  was  the  famous 
passage  of  the  Khine,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  graphic  than  many  of  her  notices. 
There,  Rc^hefoucault  had  one  son  wounded 
and  another  killed.  The  gentleness,  and  pa¬ 
tient  silence  with  which  the  caustic  philoso¬ 
pher  bore  his  bereavement,  are  well  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  violent  and  eloquent  grief 
of  the  poor  Princess  de  Longueville,  who 
lost  her  son  in  the  same  engagement,  and  of 
which  we  have  the  following  affecting  histo¬ 
ry.  But  first  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault. 

xziaAcn  FBOM  Lcnww  to  madams  ox  oxiaxAS. 

‘Pash,  /mm,  1672. 

*  The  storm  fell  on  him  in  my  presence ; 


he  was  deeply  afflicted  ;  his  tears  seemed  to 
flow  out  from  bis  very  heart,  but  bis  firmness 
of  mind  stopped  any  unmanly  expressions  of 
grief.. . . .  They  sent  to  Port  Royal  for  M. 
Amauld  and  Mademoiselle  Virtus,  to  break 
the  news  to  her  [Madame  de  Longueville], 
The  sight  of  the  latter  was  sufficient.  As 
soon  as  the  princess  saw  her :  “  Ah,  made¬ 
moiselle,  how  is  my  brother  ?”  [the  great 
CondeJ.  She  did  not  dare  to  ask  further. 
"  Madame,  his  wound  is  going  on  well ; 
there  has  been  a  battle.”  “  And  my  son  ?” 
No  answer.  “  Ah,  mademoiselle,  my  son — 
my  dear  child — answer  me  ;  is  be  dead  ?” 
"  Madame,  I  have  not  words  to  answer 
you.”  “  Ah,  my  dear  son  1  did  he  die  in¬ 
stantly  ?  had  he  not  one  little  moment  ? 
Ob  1  great  God,  what  a  sacrifice !”  And 
with  that  she  fell  upon  her  bed ;  and  all 
which  could  express  the  most  terrible  an¬ 
guish,  convulsions  and  faintings,  and  a  mor¬ 
tal  silence,  and  stifled  cries,  and  the  bitterest 
tears,  and  hands  clasped  towards  heaven, 
and  complaints  the  most  tender  and  heart¬ 
rending;  all  this  did  she  go  through.’ 

Another  incident  in  the  famous  passage  is 
given  with  the  same  shortness  and  spirit  : — 

‘  The  Chevalier  de  Nantouillet  fell  from  bis 
horse  into  the  river ;  he  sank  immediately  to 
the  bottom ;  then  rose  to  the  surface  ;  again 
he  sank,  and  again  his  head  appeared  above 
the  stream.  At  last,  he  luckily  meets  with 
a  horse’s  tail,  and  clutches  hold  of  it ;  the 
horse  brings  him  ashore ;  he  mounts ;  he 
rushes  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle  ;  he  re¬ 
ceives  two  shots  in  his  hat,  and  comes  off 
gay  and  victorious.  An  enchanted  hero 
could  not  appear  more  unconcerned  and  at 
his  ease ;  be  reminds  one  of  Orontes,  Prince 
of  the  Massagetos.’ 

Very  different,  indeed,  from  such  idylic 
pictures  as  that  of  the  baymaking — 

‘  Breathing  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 
Dance  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth,’ 

is  the  next  we  shall  give.  It  is  of  some 
scenes  at  Versailles,  and  presents  us  with  an 
animated  view  of  the  court  in  all  the  details 
of  its  splendor,  gaiety,  and  corruption  : 

‘Not  a  feature  of  the  scene  is  in  the  mirror 
slighted.’ 

The  principle  of  loyalty,  which  was  ever  po¬ 
tent  in  M^ame  de  ^vignd,  or  perhaps  a 
spice  of  the  natural  levity,  so  rarely  aWnt 
in  the  French  character,  probably  blinded 
her  a  little  to  the  heartlessness  and  frivolity 
she  describes  with  a  degree  of  careless 
gaiety,  which  would  seem  to  sanction,  rather 
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than  censure,  all  that  is  going  on  around  her. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  speak  after  the 
event — after  seeing  how  directly  the  splen¬ 
did  follies  of  the  great  led  to  the  complete 
overthrow  of  social  order  in  France.  But  we 
surely  do  not  want  revolutionary  horrors,  to 
open  our  eyes  to  all  that  is  wrong  in  the 
state  of  things  here  spoken  of. 

TO  MADAMS  DB  GRIONAN. 

Paris,  WednemUiy,  29tk  July,  1676. 

Ws  have  a  change  of  the  scene  here, 
which  will  gratify  you  as  much  as  it  does  all 
the  world.  I  was  at  Versailles  last  Satur¬ 
day  with  the  Villarses.  You  know  the 
queen’s  toilet,  the  mass,  and  the  dinner  ? 
Well,  there  is  no  need  any  longer  of  suffo¬ 
cating  ourselves  in  the  crowd,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  their  majesties  at  table.  At 
three,  the  king,  the  queen.  Monsieur,  Mad¬ 
ame,  Mademoiselle,  and  everything  else 
which  is  royal,  together  with  Madame  de 
Montespan  and  train,  and  all  the  courtiers 
and  all  the  ladies — all,  in  short,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  court  of  France,  is  assembled  in 
that  beautiful  apartment  of  the  king’s  which 
you  remember.  All  is  furnished  divinely  ; 
all  is  magnihcent  Such  a  thing  as  heat  is 
unknown.  You  pass  from  one  place  to 
another  without  the  slightest  pressure.  A 
game  at  reversit  gives  the  company  a  form 
and  a  settlement.  The  king  and  Madame  de 
Montespan  keep  a  bank  together ;  different  | 
tables  are  occupied  by  Monsieur,  the  queen, 
and  Madame  de  Soubise ;  Dangeau  and 
party,  Langl^  and  party:  everywhere  you 
see  heaps  of  louU-d’ors ;  they  have  no  other 
counters.  I  saw  Dangeau  play,  and  thought 
what  fools  we  all  were  beside  him.  He 
dreams  of  nothing  but  what  concerns  the 
game ;  he  wins  where  others  lose ;  he  ne- 
lects  nothing,  profits  by  everything ;  never 
as  bis  attention  diverted  ;  in  short,  his  sci¬ 
ence  bids  defiance  to  chance.  Two  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  ten  days,  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  crowns  in  a  month — these  are  the  pret¬ 
ty  memoranda  he  puts  down  in  hU  pocket- 
l^k.  He  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  I 
was  partners  with  him,  so  that  I  got  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seat.  I  made  my  obeisance  to  the 
lung,  as  you  told  me,  and  he  returned  it  as 
if  I  had  been  young  and  handsome.  The 
queen  talked  as  long  to  me  about  mv  illness, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  lying-in.  The  duke  said 
a  thousand  kind  things,  without  mbding  a 
word  he  uttered.  Mardchal  de  Lorges  at¬ 
tacked  me  in  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Orignan.  In  short,  tutti  quanti  [the  whole 
company].  You  Imow  what  it  is  to  get  a 


word  from  everybody  you  meet.  Madame 
de  Montespan  talked  to  me  of  Bourbon,  and 
asked  me  how  I  liked  Vichy,  and  whether 
the  place  did  me  good.  She  said,  that  Bour¬ 
bon,  instead  of  curing  a  pain  in  one  of  her 
knees,  did  mischief  to  both.  Her  size  is  re¬ 
duced  by  a  good  half ;  and  yet  her  com¬ 
plexion,  her  eyes,  and  her  lips,  are  as  fine 
as  ever.  She  was  dressed  all  in  French- 
point,  her  hair  in  a  thousand  ringlets,  the 
two  sides  banging  low  on  her  cheeks,  black 
ribbons  on  her  head,  pearls — the  same  that 
belonged  to  Madame  de  I’Hopital — the  love¬ 
liest  diamond  earrings,  three  or  four  bod¬ 
kins — nothing  else  on  the  head  ;  in  short,  a 
triumphant  beauty,  worthy  the  admiration 
of  all  the  foreign  ambassadors.  She  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  preventing  the  whole  French  nation 
from  seeing  the  king ;  she  has  restored  him, 
you  see,  to  their  eyes ;  and  you  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  the  joy  it  has  given  to  all  the  world, 
and  the  splendor  it  has  thrown  upon  the 
court.  This  charming  confusion,  without  con¬ 
fusion,  of  all  which  is  the  most  select,  con¬ 
tinues  from  three  till  six.  If  couriers  arrive, 
the  king  retires  a  moment  to  read  the  dis¬ 
patches  and  returns.  There  is  always  some 
music  going  on,  to  which  he  listens,  and 
which  has  an  excellent  effect.*  He  talks 
with  such  of  the  ladies  as  are  accustomed  to 
I  enjoy  that  honor.  In  short,  they  leave  play 
at  six  ;  there  is  no  trouble  of  counting,  for 
there  is  no  sort  of  counters ;  the  pools 
consist  of  at  least  five,  perhaps  six  or  seven 
hundred  louis  ;  the  bigger  ones  of  a  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred.  At  first,  each  person 
pools  twenty,  which  is  a  hundred,  and  the 
dealer  afterwards  pools  ten.  'The  person 
who  holds  the  knave  is  entitled  to  four  louis ; 
they  pass ;  and  when  they  play  before  the 
pool  is  taken,  they  forfeit  sixteen,  which 
teaches  them  not  to  play  out  of  turn.  Talk¬ 
ing  is  incessantly  going  on,  and  there  is  no 
end  of  heart*.  '  How  many  hearts  have 
uu  ?’  *  I  have  two.’  ‘  I  have  three.’  ‘  I 

ave  one.’  '  1  have  four.’  *  He  has  only 
three  then.’  *  He  has  only  four.’  And  Dan¬ 
geau  is  delighted  with  all  this  chatter ;  he 
sees  through  the  game  ;  he  draws  his  con¬ 
clusions  ;  he  discovers  which  is  the  person 
he  wants;  truly  be  is  your  only  man  for 
bolding  the  cards.  At  six,  the  carriages  are 
at  the  door.  'The  king  is  in  one  of  them 
with  Madame  de  Montespan ;  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Thianges,  and  honest  D’Heudi- 
court  in  a  fool’s  paradise  on  the  stool.  You 
know  how  these  open  carriages  are  made  ? — 
they  do  not  sit  face  to  face,  but  all  looking 
the  same  way.  The  queen  occupies  another 
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with  the  princess  ;  and  the  rest  conae  flock¬ 
ing,  as  it  may  happen.  There  are,  then,  gon¬ 
dolas  on  the  canal,  and  music ;  and  at  ten 
they  come  back,  and  then  there  is  a  play ; 
and  twelve  strikes,  and  they  go  to  supper, 
and  thus  rolls  round  the  Saturday.  If  1 
were  to  tell  you  how  often  you  were  asked 
after ;  how  many  questions  were  put  to  me, 
without  waiting  for  answeis;  how  often  I 
neglected  to  answer  ;  how  little  they  cared, 
or  how  much  less  I  did,  you  would  see  the 
iniqua  corte  [the  wicked  court]  before  you  in 
all  its  perfection.  However,  it  never  was  so 
pleasant  before,  and  everybody  wishes  it 
may  last. 

Of  this,  as  of  many  others  of  the  brilliant 
scenes  she  depicts,  it  may  certainly  be  aver¬ 
red,  that  more  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to 
the  truth  than  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  But  this,  we  think,  after  all,  proceeds 
rather  from  truthfulness  being  the  chief  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  her  mind,  than  from  any  essen¬ 
tial  want  either  of  the  feeling  or  knowledge 
of  what  is  perfectly  correct  and  seemly.  She 
has  one  thing  to  do — often  in  one  moment — 
to  give  her  daughter  the  bow,  when,  and 
where,  of  certain  occurrences  :  and  she  does 
it  right  off,*  in  half-a-dozen  words,  naturally, 
accurately,  and  to  the  very  life.  How  else 
could  all  she  tells  ever  have  been  told  ?  ‘  I 

see  nothing,*  she  says,  ‘  except  what  I  tell 
you and  the  fear  never  suggests  itself  to 
her,  that  one  who  already  knows  her  heart  ‘ 
and  mind  on  all  subjects,  will  be  apt  to  mis¬ 
apprehend  her,  or  draw  the  wrong  conclu¬ 
sion.  When  she  has  more  time,  though  she 
never  proses,  she  is  quite  ready  to  moralize 
like  her  neighbors ;  and  sometimes  she  does 
so  by  a  single  exclamation,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lively  passage,  of  which  we  gladly  again 
avail  ourselves  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  exquisite 
translation : — 

‘  Paris,  29<A  November,  1679. 

....  ‘  I  have  been  to  this  wedding  of 
Madame  de  Louvais.  How  shall  I  describe 
it  ?  Magnificence,  illuminations,  all  France, 
dresses  all  gold  and  brocade,  jewels,  bra¬ 
ziers  full  of  fire  and  stands  full  of  flowers, 
confusions  of  carriages,  cries  out  of  doors, 
flambeaux,  pushings  back,  people  knocked 
up — in  short,  a  whirlwind,  a  distraction ; 
questions  without  answers,  complaints  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  is  said,  civilities  without 
knowing  who  is  spoken  to,  feel  entangled  in 
trains.  From  the  middle  of  all  this,  issue  in¬ 
quiries  after  your  health,  which,  not  being 
answered  as  quick  as  lightning,  the  inquirers 
pass  on,  contented  to  remain  in  the  state  of 


ignorance  and  indifference  in  which  they 
were  made.  0  vanity  of  vanities! — pretty 
little  de  Mouchy  has  had  the  small-pox.  0 
vanity,’  <fec. 

There  are  many  curious  notices  of  ihe  poi¬ 
soners  scattered  through  the  letters  ;  we  shall 
give  a  few  extracts  concerning  the  monster 
Brinvilliers,  whom  one  of  her  confessors  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  a  smnt,  and  whose  bones  were 
accordingly  in  great  request  by  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  mob  who  surrounded  her 
scaffold.  Madame  de  Sdvign6  stood  on  the 
bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  shudder  saw 
her  pass  to  her  execution,  and  writes  thus 
of  her  to  her  daughter  : — 

‘  Nothing  is  spoken  of  but  the  speeches, 
actions,  and  gestures  of  Madame  de  Brinvil¬ 
liers.  What  do  you  think  of  her  saying,  that 
she  was  afraid  she  had  forgotten  to  mention 
in  her  confession,  that,  among  others,  she 
had  poisoned  her  own  father !  The  pecca¬ 
dilloes  of  which  she  is  apprehensive  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  oblivious  are  really  admirable.  It 
seems  she  loved  this  St.  Croix  [another  pri¬ 
soner],  wished  to  marry  him,  and  often  poi¬ 
soned  her  husband  with  this  intention.  St. 
Croix,  however,  not  much  relishing  the  no¬ 
tion  of  marrying  a  woman  quite  as  wicked  as 
himself,  administered  a  counter-poison  to  the 
poor  husband ;  who,  having  been  thus  tossed 
about  five  or  six  times,  sometimes  poisoned, 
sometimes  unpoisoned,  is  still  alive,  and  now 
comes  forward  to  solicit  a  pardon  for  his  dear 
better  half !  .  .  .  . 

'  The  Brinvilliers  affair  continues  to  run  its 
course.  One  of  the  stories  is,  that  she  made 
some  pies  of  young  pigeons,  in  which  she 
mixed  poison.  After  eating  of  the  pies,  seve¬ 
ral  people  died — not  anybody  she  particu¬ 
larly  wished  to  kill ;  she  was  merely  trying 
experiments,  to  assure  herself  that  her  poi¬ 
sons  were  effectual.  The  Chevalier  de  Guet, 
who  had  been  at  one  of  these  pretty  repasts, 
died  of  it  some  time  ago.  The  other  day,  she 
inquired  if  he  were  dead  ;  they  told  her, no. 
“  Indeed,”  she  said  with  an  indifferent  air  ; 
“  he  must  have  a  hard  life.”  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucault  swears  to  the  truth  of  this. .  . 

*  At  last  all  is  over,  and  Brinvilliers  is  in 
the  air.  After  her  execution,  her  poor  little 
body  was  thrown  into  a  great  fire,  and  her 
ashes  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Yes,  she 
is  now  part  of  the  air  we  breathe ;  and  by  the 
blending  together  of  subtile  principles,  the 
poisoning  mania  may,  one  of  these  days,  seize 
and  very  much  astonish  some  of  us !  Her 
life  has  been  even  more  frightful  than  we  had 
imagined.  Ten  times  she  tried  to  poison  her 
father  before  she  accomplished  it ;  her  bro- 
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there,  oae  of  her  children,  herself — hut  this 
last  only  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  coun- 
ter>poison ;  and  ail  this  mixed  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  love  and  endearing  confidence. 
Medea  was  nothing  to  her.  At  six  o’clock 
she  was  brought  in  a  cart,  naked  to  the 
shift,  and  with  a  rope  round  her  neck,  to 
make  the  amende  honorable  at  Notre  Dame, 
and  went  on  from  thence  in  the  same  cart. 
From  the  bridge  I  saw  her,  lying  back  in  the 
straw  in  her  shift ;  a  confessor  on  one  side, 
and  the  executioner  at  the  other.  The  sight 
made  me  shudder.  Never  was  so  great  a 
crowd  seen,  and  never  before  was  Paris  so 

moved  and  so  attentive . 

‘One  little  word  more  of  Brinviliiers. 
She  has  died  as  she  lived — that  is  to  say, 
resolutely.  She  entered  the  room  in  which 
they  were  to  put  her  to  the  rack,  and  seeing 
three  pails  of  water  there,  said :  “  It  must 
be  to  bathe  me  you  have  prepared  all  this ; 
you  cannot  suppose  that  any  one  of  my  size 
could  possibly  drink  it  all.”  She  listened  to 
the  sentence  which  had  that  morning  been 
given  against  her  without  betraying  either 
weakness  or  fear,  and  towards  the  end  begged 
it  might  be  read  over  again,  saying,  that  the 
cart  had  so  shaken  her,  she  could  not  at  once 
attend  to  anything  else.  Desgrais — by  whose 
means  she  had  been  taken — rode  on  horse¬ 
back  before  the  cart:  as  they  went  along, 
she  asked  her  confessor  to  put  the  execu-  { 
tioner  in  front  of  her,  “  in  order,”  she  said, 

“  that  I  may  be  spared  the  sight  of  that  de¬ 
testable  Desgrais,  who  caught  me !”  The 
confessor  reproved  her  for  this  sentiment. 

“  Ah,  my  !”  she  cried,  “  I  ask  pardon : 
let  them  torment  me  with  his  horrid  sight.” 
....  She  mounted  the  scaffold  by  the  lad¬ 
der  with  bare  feet;  and  during  a  whole 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  executioner  went  on 
adjusting,  trimming,  and  setting  her  to  rights. 
This  caused  a  great  murmur,  and  was  a  great 
cruelty.  Next  morning  a  search  was  made  for 
her  bones — the  people  believing  that  she  was 
a  saint.  Of  her  two  confessors,  one  insisted 
that  she  ought  to  avow  everything,  and  the 
other  not.  She  laughed  at  this  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  said :  “  You  see  1  can,  in  con¬ 
science,  do  whichever  pleases  me.”  It  has 
not  pleased  her  to  avow  anything.  Penan- 
tier,  who  was  suspected,  will  come  out  whiter 
than  snow,  'fhe  public  is  not  content.  Think 
of  the  misfortune !  This  creature  has  refused 
to  say  one  word  of  what  is  wanted,  and  has 
told  what  nobody  was  asking :  for  example, 

she  said  that  M.  F - had  sent  Olasu,  the 

poison-apothecary,  into  Italy,  to  seek  for  a 
certain  herb,  from  which  poison  is  made. 


What  a  dreadful  allegation;  and  what  a  pre¬ 
text  to  ruin  this  unfortunate  man!  Much 
more  is  said,  but  this  is  enough  for  to-day.’ 

These  few  quotations  must  suffice ;  we 
should  like  to  have  doubled  them ;  but  were 
they  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  they  would 
still  form  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
nine  volumes  of  letters,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  from  her  hand,  and  most  of  them 
as  lively  and  natural  as  the  specimens  now 
given.  The  chief  part  of  the  correspondence 
is  addressed  to  her  daughter;  but  when 
living  with  her  at  Grignan,  or  when  the 
daughter  comes  to  her,  still  the  nimble  pen 
is  never  at  rest.  Constant  letters  then  pass 
between  her  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  M. 
de  Coulanges,  or  any  other  of  her  friends 
who  may  happen  to  be  at  a  distance ;  so  that 
in  all  these  years,  we  are  pleasantly  kept  au 
courant  of  all  the  best  Parisian  news  and 
gossip.  With  her  keen  and  ardent  feelings, 
she  has  always  plenty  of  anxiety  to  undergo ; 
often  frets  unreasonably  at  supposed  ills  that 
may  have  befallen  the  idolized  daughter; 
even  occasionally,  though  in  a  good-humored 
way,  ventures  to  arraign  Providence  for 
“  cross  accidents,”  or  for  having  decreed  that 
they  should  live  at  a  distance  from  each 
other ;  and  says :  "  one  must  be  mad  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  love  life,”  while  loving  it  heartily  all 
the  time.  But  whether  things  are  going 
well  or  ill  with  her,  and  whether  at  Paris, 
Livry,  Brittany,  or  Provence,  she  has  the 
same  admirable  animal  spirits,  the  same 
clear,  lively  mind  and  social  heart;  is  the 
delight  and  pride  of  her  friends ;  ever  deeply 
interested  in  ail  that  concerns  them,  and 
equally  ready  to  weep  or  to  rejoice  with 
them,  with  all  the  energy  of  her  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  affectionate  nature. 

In  her  later  years,  she  was  occasionally 
afflicted  with  rheumatism,  but  she  bad  a 
good  constitution,  and  all  her  life  enjoyed 
excellent  health.  It  was  probably  owing  to 
this  blessing,  that  she  preserved  her  good 
looks  to  a  very  late  period.  Bussy  speaks 
of  her  as  “  fresh  and  fair”  at  forty-six  years 
of  age ;  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  of  her 
being  “still  handsome”  at  fifty-two;  and  her 
cousin,  de  Coulanges,  often  lovingly  calls  her 
“  La  Mbre  Beaute.”  She  bore  her  declining 
years  with  patience  and  cheerfulness.  Like 
all  persons  of  lively  imagination,  she  had  mo¬ 
ments  of  apprehension  about  the  ravages  that 
time  must  make ;  as  when  she  writes  to 
her  daughter  in  her  middle  age  :  “For  my 
part,  I  see  the  way  time  dies  with  horror, 
bringing  in  its  train  dreadful  old  age,  infir- 
miUes,  and  last  of  all  death ;  such  must  be 
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the  reflections  of  a  person  of  my  aw bnt 
she  immediately  adds :  **  Pray  to  Ood  for  me, 
my  daughter,  tbat  he  may  enable  me  to  draw 
the  conclusion  Christianity  inculcates  on  us 
all.”  And  when  the  fatal  certainty  that  she 
had  grown  old  is  forced  upon  her — a  contin- 

fency  she  had  either  forgotten,  or,  thanks  to 
er  green  heart  and  still  lively  intellect,  re¬ 
membered  in  no  painful  sense — though  for  a 
moment  she  is  thrown  down,  and,  like  Job, 
inclined  to  reason  rather  than  submit,  it  is 
only  for  a  moment.  The  passage  to  which 
we  allude  has  been  quoted  against  her.  We 
give  it,  as  characteristic  of  the  perfectly  natu¬ 
ral  flow  of  her  ideas : — 

“  So  you  were  struck,  as  I  was,  with  Ma¬ 
dame  de  la  Fayette’s  expression,  blended  with 
so  much  kindness."  [The  expression  was  : 
“  You  are  old  now.”]  “  Though  I  do  not 
altogether  forget  this  truth,  yet  1  own  I  was 
startled  by  it,  not  feeling  any  infirmity  that 
reminds  me  of  my  old  age.  I  often  reflect 
that  the  conditions  of  life  are  hard  enough. 
It  seems  that  we  are  dragged  on  against  our 
will  to  the  period  when  old  age  must  be  en¬ 
dured.  I  see  it;  I  hare  come  to  it;  and  I 
would  fain,  if  I  could  help  it,  not  go  any  fur¬ 
ther — not  advance  a  single  step  more  on  the 
road  of  pains,  sorrows,  losses  of  memory,  and 
disfigurements ;  yet  I  hear  a  voice  say  :  “  You 
must  go  on  in  spite  of  yourself,  or  if  you  will 
not  go  on,  you  must  die” — another  extremity 
from  which  nature  recoils.  Such  is  the  lot, 
however,  of  all  who  advance  beyond  middle 
life.  What  is  their  resource  ?  To  think  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  of  the  universal  law,  and 
so  restore  reason  to  its  place,  and  be  patient. 
Be  you  patient,  also,  my  dear  child,  and  do 
not  let  your  affection  soften  into  such  tears  as 
reason  must  condemn.” 

This  was  written  in  1689,  when  she  was  in 
her  sixty-third  year.  Seven  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  without  experiencing  any  great 
increase  of  the  natural  infirmities,  to  which 
she  seems  here  to  look  forward  with  some 
dread,  she  caught  malignant  small-pox — that 
terrible  scourge  of  mankind  in  those  times — 
and  died  at  her  daughter's  house,  the  Cha¬ 
teau  de  Orignan,  in  1696,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  ;  surrounded  by  her  descendants, 
and  tenderly  waited  on  and  nursed  by  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Marseillac,  the  daughter  of  Roche- 
foncault. 

The  beloved  Madame  de  Grignan  only  sur¬ 
vived  her  nine  years.  She  is  said  to  have 
died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  only  son,  a  handsome,  brave,  young 
officer,  who  is  spoken  of  by  his  grandmother 
as  “caring  little  for  his  books,  but  not  on 


that  account  tbe  less  kissed  and  caressed,” 
whose  destiny,  she  says,  it  is  to  be  perfectly 
beloved,  and  who,  rather  to  our  surprise,  we 
find  studying  good-breeding  at  the  feet  of 
Ninon  de  I’Enclos — a  very  doubtful  advan¬ 
tage,  which  was  thus  enjoyed  by  no  fewer 
than  three  generations  of  Madame  de  Sb- 
vignb’s  family :  her  husband,  son,  and  grand¬ 
son. 

Besides  Blanche  Ademar,  whose  childhood 
was  sweetly  passed  beside  the  loving  grand¬ 
mother,  and  who,  as  we  before  mentioned, 
became  a  nun,  Madame  de  Grignan  left  only 
one  child,  that  charming  Pauline,  of  whom 
we  hear  so  much  that  is  interesting  and  plea¬ 
sant  in  the  latter  years  of  Madame  de  Sb- 
vignb.  She  had  something  of  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  looks  and  bright  wit ;  but  was  more 
like  her  mother  in  gravity  of  disposition. 
She  married  Louis  de  Simiane,  Marquis 
d’Esparron,  who  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  English  family  of  the  Hays ;  and 
some  of  the  descendants  of  this  marnage  are 
still  living,  though  we  have  long  lost  the 
dear  names  of  Rabutin,  Sbvignb,  and  Gri¬ 
gnan. 

We  rather  agree  with  the  Abbb  Vauxelle 
in  having  no  very  great  affection  for  “  la 
plus  jolie  fille  de  France,"  Madame  de  Gri¬ 
gnan.  All  honor  to  her  beauty,  wit,  and  sur¬ 
passing  talents ;  but  the  philosophic  cold¬ 
ness  with  which  she  occasionally  answers  her 
mother’s  over-anxious  affection,  jars  painfully 
on  our  feelings.  No  doubt,  the  mother’s  love 
was  somewhat  sinful  and  inordinate ;  she  her¬ 
self  knew  it ;  often  felt  compunction  for  the 
excess ;  prayed  to  be  forgiven  for  her  idol¬ 
atry  ;  and  finding  herself  too  weak  to  sacri¬ 
fice  it,  was  at  least  humble  in  the  indulgence. 
But  the  daughter’s  haughty  Cartesianism, 
and  numerous  and  bitter  dislikes,  rather  re¬ 
volt  us  ;  and  we  cannot  foi^et,  that  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  pen  is  never  dipped  in  gall,  except  for 
her  gratification.  Madame  de  Sbvignb  was 
thoroughly  sweet-blooded.  Even  when  she 
best  ridicules  Mademoiselle  dePlexis,  and  most 
reviles  Madame  de  Marans,  we  feel  that  she 
is  only  ill-natured  out  of  good- nature,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  spark  of  real  malice  in  her 
heart.  There  was  too  much  of  love  and  of 
natural  piety  there  to  leave  room  for  hatred. 
“  For  any  sake,”  she  says  to  her  daughter  on 
one  occasion,  “don’t  let  us  take  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  hatred  upon  our  shoulders ;  ’tis  a 
weary  load.”  And  so  it  would  have  been  to 
her  ;  but  the  daughter’s  less  healthy  nature 
required  the  bitter  stimulant,  and  the  tender 
mother  was  too  indulgent  always  to  withhold 
it. 
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1853.] 

There  sre  many  opinions  among  Madame  de 
S^rign^’s  greatest  admirers,  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tuted  the  main  secret  of  her  great  attraction. 
One  places  it  in  her  perfect  womanliness ; 
another  in  her  abandon  ;  another  in  the  lar^- 
ness  of  her  faculties,  in  her  having  “  earned 
to  the  highest  perfection  all  the  ordinary 
talents  proper  to  her  sex and  yet  another, 
in  the  unconscious  art  with  which  she  com¬ 
municates  her  own  ease,  wit,  and  natural 
grace  to  those  with  whom  she  converses — a 
miraculous  gift  indeed,  and  one  which,  to  use 
her  own  words,  “  ought  one  day  to  gain  her 
a  statue.”  Sir  James  Macintosh  thinks  that 
her  great  charm  lay  in  her  natural  virtue  ; 
and  certainly  nobody  so  impulsive  was  ever 
so  often  in  the  right ;  for  in  her  the  clear  intel¬ 
lect  as  constantly  and  intuitively  directed  the 


heart,  as  the  heart  the  intellect,  and  from  such 
union  and  perfect  accord  must  ever  come  the 
finest  moral  harmonies.  And  Mr.  Hunt,  last 
and  best,  pronounces  it  to  lie  in  her  truth  ; 
finely  adding :  “  Truth,  wit,  and  animal  spirits, 
compose  the  secret  of  her  delightfulness ;  but 
truth,  above  all,  for  it  is  that  which  shows  all 
the  rest  to  be  true.”  But  in  whichever  of 
these  directions  lay  the  cause,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  effect — that  she  does  charm 
us — that  we  heartily  love  her ;  better  per¬ 
haps  than  her  wit,  better  than  her  good  sense, 
vivacity,  and  fine  taste — better  even  than  her 
virtue ;  and  since  it  is  so  diflScult  to  decide 
on  what  it  is  that  so  pleases  and  draws  us  to 
her,  we  must  even  be  content  to  conclude, 
like  the  lover  in  the  old  song,  that 
“  Tis  Cynthia  altogether.” 


PALISSY  THE  POTTER.* 


From  time  to  time  we  are  startled  by  the 
resuscitation  of  the  works  of  some  author, 
whose  name  has  long  ceased  to  exist  except 
in  catalogues,  and  on  whose  works  the  gray 
dust  of  centuries  has  been  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate.  There  exists  a  class  of  litth-ateurs 
whose  occupation  is  precisely  that  of  the 
seekers  for  buried  treasures.  Conscious  that 
of  themselves  they  are  not  able  to  create 
anything  which  can  interest  or  attract  the 
public  mind,  they  are  diligent  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  find  out  some  previous  creaUon 
or  deposit  which  has  hitherto  evaded  the 
researches  of  their  brethren,  but  which,  when 
scoured,  burnished,  and  re-gilded,  may  be  of 
value  enough  to  excite,  in  our  days,  that  at¬ 
tention  which  it  could  not  command  when  new. 
Nor  is  this  altogether  so  hopeless  a  field  of 
enterprise  as  one  might  at  first  sight  imagine. 
Diaries  and  autobiographies  which  assuredly 
would  have  received  no  favor  if  published 
before  or  immediately  after  the  death  of  their 
compilers,  become  valuable  after  the  lapse  of 
a  century  or  two.  They  aflbrd  some  of  the 
best  contributions  to  history,  by  enabling  us 
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accurately  to  understand  the  domestic  man¬ 
ners  of  the  times  to  which  they  refer ;  and 
the  labor  and  cost  which  has  been  expended 
upon  their  reprint  or  late  emergence  from  ma¬ 
nuscript,  by  the  various  book-clubs  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  has  been  well  recompen;^ 
by  the  superior  facilities  they  have  given  to 
the  labors  of  the  modern  historian.  But, 
though  a  valuable  manuscript  may  now  and 
then  be  recovered,  it  is,  we  apprehend,  a 
rarer  circumstance  to  light  upon  an  utterly 
neglected  book,  which,  when  reprinted,  is 
found  to  be  of  such  excellence  or  interest  as 
to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  some  sur¬ 
prise  that  it  should  so  long  have  remained 
unknown,  or  that,  at  the  very  least,  the 
name  of  the  writer  should  not  have  been  fa¬ 
miliar  to  his  ears.  Many  authors  whose 
works  are  not  looked  at  by  one  man  out  of 
ten  thousand,  are  tolerably  well  known  by 
name.  They  have  found  a  niche  in  histories 
of  literature,  and  the  like ;  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  their  writings  form  part  of  the 
cargo  of  the  common  vessel,  though  it  may 
be  they  are  far  down  among  the  ballast. 
Some  survive  simply  in  one  quotation,  and 
owe  their  immortality  to  an  apothegm. 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that,  until 
the  last  week  or  so,  we  were  entirely  igno- 
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rant  of  the  history  and  writings  of  Bernard 
Palissy.  The  name — Palissy — was  not  alto¬ 
gether  new  to  us  ;  for  a  respected  friend  of 
ours,  whose  taste  lies  in  the  direction  of  old 
china  and  articles  of  vertu,  has  repeatedly 
drawn  our  attention  to  certain  animal  vitii- 
factions  which  he  is  fond  of  exhibiting  as 
choice  specimens  of  Palissy  ware.  We  are, 
however,  most  thankful  to  say,  that  we  never 
had  a  weakness  for  porcelain.  Not  even  the 
touching  persuasiveness  of  a  Nisbet  could 
ever  induce  us  to  hazard  a  bode  for  those 
mysterious  plates  which  look  like  the  products 
of  the  fabled  Serendib.  Bonzes  and  idols  of 
all  sorts,  glazed  or  unglazed,  are  our  aver¬ 
sion  ;  and — not  being  of  the  Medicean  family 
— we  long  not  for  the  possession  of  a  vase. 
At  the  risk  of  offending  our  fair  country¬ 
women,  we  must  needs  confess  that  we  never 
could  understand  their  diseased  appetite  for 
china.  Of  what  conceivable  use  is  one  of 
those  Lilliputian  teapots,  which  could  not 
contain  the  matter  of  an  ordinary  cup — or  a 
razor-edged  charger,  which  would  certainly 
crack  under  the  weight  of  an  average  slice  of 
bread  and  butter  ?  Dresden  shepherds 
with  gold-spangled  hose,  or  short- petticoated 
CEnones  of  the  same  material,  may  suit  the 
solitude  of  maiden  mantelpieces  in  mansions 
where  there  are  no  children — for,  at  a  certain 
period  of  life,  the  taste  for  artificial  pastorals 
returns,  and  elderly  virgins  still  find  delight 
in  the  perusal  of  Sidney’s  Arcadia.  But  in 
no  shape,  save  a  utilitarian  one,  does  china 
find  favor  in  our  eyes.  We  acknowledge  the 
value  of  a  plate  fabricated  in  all  good  faith 
for  the  reception  of  turtle  or  venison ;  but 
we  deny  its  merit  as  an  exposed  drawing¬ 
room  ornament.  For  what,  in  the  name  of 
famine,  is  the  use  of  displaying  a  parcel  of 
trenchers  upon  their  edges,  without  even  the 
apology  for  a  banquet  ?  or  what  beauty  is 
there  in  the  porcelain  imitation  of  a  shell, 
which  does  not  exist  tenfold  greater  in  the 
glowing  and  transparent  original  ?  Never¬ 
theless,  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  dogmatical. 
These  opinions  of  ours  may  be  open  to  strong 
censure,  and,  if  challenged,  we  shall  not  con¬ 
test  the  point.  They  are,  indeed,  made  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  or  pallia¬ 
ting  our  own  ignorance ;  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
when  our  friend  in  question  was  descanting 
upon  the  merits  of  the  ware  of  Palissy,  we 
had  no  distinct  idea  whether  he  was  referring 
to  a  man  or  to  a  locality.  And  we  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that,  notwithstanding  his 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  he  would  hardly 
have  liked  to  have  been  precise  upon  such  a 
point  without  any  previous  notice  of  the  query. 


Mr.  Morley’s  book  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  mere  dilettanti  performances.  Had  it 
been  of  that  nature,  however  learned,  we  are 
afraid  it  would  have  escaped  our  notice.  For 
in  this  age,  when  the  arts  are  so  advanced, 
it  is  almost  loss  of  time  to  go  back  to  the 
founders,  and  to  dwell  upon  their  discoveries, 
and  immature  researches,  with  minute  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  We  should  all  like  to  know 
how  Raphael  painted,  and  how  Benvenuto 
worked  in  metal ;  because  modern  genius  has 
reared  no  rival  to  such  masters :  but  we  do 
not  care  so  much  for  the  history  of  inventors 
of  minute  branches  of  art,  whose  eflforts  have 
since  been  transcended.  What  would  we 
not  give  for  an  authentic  and  minute  account 
of  Outtenberg,  the  father  of  printing,  whose 
earliest  work,  the  Mazarin  Bible,  has  never 
yet,  in  point  of  typography,  been  surpassed  ? 
But  we  can  hardly  be  expected,  however  un¬ 
grateful  it  may  appear,  to  take  like  interest 
in  the  efforts  of  the  men  who,  by  improve¬ 
ments  on  machinery,  have  enabled  us  to  pe¬ 
ruse  at  our  breakfast  tables  the  detailed 
proceedings  of  yesterday.  That  Palissy  was 
a  famous  potter  in  his  day,  may  be  true  ;  but 
pottery  existed  long  before  Palissy.  The 
art  was  practised  among  the  Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  and  the  first 
specimen  which  excited  his  strong  emulation 
was  from  the  hand  of  a  modem  Italian  artist. 
Therefore,  as  an  inventor,  at  least  in  pottery, 
Palissy  appears  not.  He  may  have  learned 
the  art  for  himself,  but  he  learned  nothing 
that  was  not  known  before.  He  may  have 
struck  out  a  new  path — that  is  the  case  with 
every  great  artist — and  made  himself  conspi¬ 
cuous,  in  his  age,  for  a  successful  adaptation 
of  his  talents  to  its  wants,  requirements,  or 
tastes,  however  absurd  the  latter  might  be. 
That  would  hardly  justify  his  resuscitation 
now.  But  Mr.  h^^orley — whom  we  hold  to 
be  no  measure-seeker  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  indicated  above — has  come  athwart  a 
man  who  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  his 
posthumous  obscurity,  less,  perhaps,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  what  he  did  in  his  limited  and  ob¬ 
structed  sphere,  than  from  his  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  nature,  and  marvellous  inductive 
faculty.  Take  him  at  bis  own  trade — that  of 
the  potter — and  he  is  a  wonder.  Not  won¬ 
derful  in  his  results,  but  wonderful  in  his  con¬ 
quest  of  difficulties,  under  which  the  strongest 
man  might  have  succumbed.  We  doubt,  in¬ 
deed,  whether  it  is  possible  to  cite  any  in¬ 
stance  of  more  indomitable  perseverance  than 
is  afforded  by  his  whole  history :  certainly  it 
is  not  from  a  Frenchman  that  we  should  have 
expected  to  receive  so  high  a  moral  lesson. 
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Bernard  Palissy  was  bom  of  poor  parents, 
somewhere  in  the  Agenois,  about  the  year 
1510,  when  the  twelfth  Lonis  occupied  the 
throne  of  France.  He  was  bred  a  glass 
maker  or  stainer,  and  was  thus  the  professor 
of  a  mystery,  which  Mr.  Morley  asserts  to 
have  b^n  so  far  privileged  that  a  nobleman 
might  engage  in  it  without  disgrace.  If  so, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  that  some  more  profitable  occupation 
than  this  bad  not  been  assigned  to  them  ;  for 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  trade 
was  a  remarkably  poor  one,  and  that  those 
who  practised  it  chiefly  compassed  their  live¬ 
lihood  by  wandering  from  place  to  place  re¬ 
pairing  windows,  very  much  as  modem 
tinkers  perambulate  the  country  with  the 
view  of  mending  kettles.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Borrow,  in  his  Lavtngro,  gives  rather  a  fas¬ 
cinating  account  of  the  latter  kind  of  circuit ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  independence  of  a 
cuddy-cart,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
a  fixed  situation  would  be  preferable.  Pa¬ 
lissy  in  due  time  seems  to  have  entered  upon 
this  nomad  method  of  life,  and  no  doubt  fell 
in  occasionally  with  queer  companions  ; 
though  we  demur  to  Mr.  Morley’s  ofiT-hand 
method  of  exhibiting  him  in  contact  with 
remarkable  characters  of  the  day,  and  detail¬ 
ing  their  conversations — a  liberty  for  which 
he  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  warrant. 
Palissy,  however,  seems  to  have  cared  less 
for  men  than  for  nature,  of  whose  open  vol¬ 
ume  he  was  a  most  diligent  student.  He 
had  no  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek,  but  that 
was  not  a  loss  to  him ;  for  natural  philoso¬ 
phy  was  a  science  which  the  ancients  did  not 
thoroughly  cultivate ;  and  medisoval  learning 
was  always  bitterly  opposed  to  new  theories 
and  to  physical  discoveries.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  antiquity  of  alchemy  and  astrology  which 
enabled  the  professors  of  these  two  absurd 
branches  of  empirical  art  to  maintain  their 
ground.  Even  at  a  much  later  period,  we 
know  what  befell  Galileo  for  promulgating 
his  theory  of  the  universe.  He  might  have 
calculated  nativities  to  the  end  of  his  days 
without  encountering  opposition — but  the  in¬ 
stant  that  he  lighted  on  a  truth,  be  became  a 
proper  subject  for  martyrdom. 

In  place,  however,  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
Palissy  contrived  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
designing  and  surveying — accomplishments 
which  were  more  useful  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  perished  languages.  Had  Palissy 
been  a  scholar,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  be  would  no  doubt  have  launched 
into  that  sea  of  polemical  controversy,  which 
at  that  lime  raged  over  France,  and  done 


stout  battle  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  For  this  was  the  age  of  Calvin  ; 
and  even  in  France,  Protestantism  had  valiant 
champions.  But  the  old  weapons  of  the 
ecclesiastical  armory  were  not  yet  laid  aside ; 
and  it  required  scholarship  to  answer  the  ar¬ 
guments  and  instances  of  those  who  were  re¬ 
solved  to  resist  innovation.  So  Palissy, 
though  indignant  in  soul  at  the  corruptions 
and  abuses  which  had  spread,  like  ulcerous 
sores,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  church — 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  state  too — did 
not  attempt,  by  setting  up  for  a  reformer,  to 
elevate  himself  above  his  humble  sphere. 
He  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  settled  in  the 
little  town  of  Saintes,  or  Xaintes,  and  began 
to  provide,  as  he  best  could,  for  the  wants  of 
an  increasing  family. 

Many  spinsters  entertain  a  secret  grudge 
against  St.  Paul,  on  account  of  his  indiflerent 
and  uncordlal  acquiescence  in  the  propriety 
of  matrimony.  In  the  general  case,  we  are 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  matrimonial  tie ;  nev¬ 
ertheless,  we  must  express  our  opinion  that 
there  are  some  men  of  peculiar  temperament 
who  would  act  wisely  in  remaining  single. 
Art  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  makes  most 
desperate  efforts  to  recall  her  votaries  from 
indulgence  in  even  the  purest  of  mundane 
aSections.  She  considers  every  attention 
that  is  not  lavished  on  herself  misplaced ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  she  generally 
succeeds  in  converting  the  artist  to  that  opi¬ 
nion.  Seldom  does  it  happen  that  the  spi¬ 
ritual  mistress  and  the  fleshly  wife  are  of  one 
mind  touching  the  avocations,  and  even  the 
duties,  of  the  unfortunate  individual  who  has 
plighted  his  faith  to  both.  The  one  points 
to  a  radiant  pinnacle,  and  bids  him  neglect 
everything  else  in  his  eflbrts  to  attain  it ;  the 
other,  with  more  natural  rhetoric,  shows  him 
her  starving  infants,  and  demands  food, 
which  must  be  won,  through  labor,  at  his 
hands.  Genius  is  most  commonly  poor — 
and  it  is  to  the  poor  man  that  this  most  aw¬ 
ful  alternative  is  presented.  “  Either  forego 
all  chance  of  achieving  fame,  and  devote 
yourself  to  providing  for  your  family,  or 
struggle  forward,  night  and  day,  towards 
the  object  of  your  ambition,  even  though 
you  should  behold  your  children  perishing 
with  hunger.”  A  frightful  alternative  truly, 
but  not  so  uncommon  in  its  occurrence  as  the 
superficial  observer  might  suppose. 

But,  like  most  artists,  Palissy  never 
thought  of  this  until  he  found  himself  mar¬ 
ried,  and  a  father ;  and  he  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  a 
duty.  Besides  this,  he  had  not  yet  arrived 
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At  the  point  when  art  makes  a  decided  aim. 
There  is  a  period,  and  usnallj  a  long  one, 
daring  which  a  man,  destined  to  be  great,  is 
occupied  in  collecting  materials  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  he  cannot  tell.  But  the  rerelation  is 
suddenly  made,  sometimes  through  the  most 
trivial  incident,  and  then  he  is  aware  of  his 
destiny.  So  he  went  on  surveying,  painting, 
and  designing,  for  a  consideralde  time,  no 
doubt  perfectly  happy  and  contented,  though 
not  rich  ;  but  the  moment  arrived  when  Art, 
jealous  of  his  domestic  felicity,  sent  him  a 
token,  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  to  signify  that 
his  hour  was  come.  We  shall  borrow  the 
narrative  from  himself — 

“  Learn  that  it  is  more  than  five  and  twenty 
years  since  there  was  shown  to  me  an  earthen 
cup,  turned,  and  enamelled  with  so  much  beauty, 
that  from  that  time,  I  entered  into  controversy 
with  ray  own  thoughts,  recalling  to  Tnind  several 
suggestions  that  some  people  had  made  to  me  in 
fun  when  1  was  painting  portraits.  Then  seeing 
that  these  were  failing  out  of  request  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  I  dwelt  and  that  glass-painting  was  also 
little  patronized,  I  began  to  think  that,  if  I  could 
discover  how  to  make  enamels,  I  could  make 
earthen  vessels  and  other  things  very  prettily,  be¬ 
cause  God  had  gifted  me  with  some  knowledge 
of  drawing ;  ana  thereafter,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  clays,  I  l)egan  to  seek 
for  the  enamels  as  a  man  gropes  in  the  dark. 
Without  having  heard  of  what  materials  the  said 
enamels  were  composed,  I  pounded  in  those  days 
all  the  substances  which  I  could  suppose  likely 
to  make  anything  ;  and  having  pounded  and 
ground  them,  I  bought  a  quantity  of  earthen  pots, 
and  after  having  broken  them  in  pieces,  I  put 
some  of  the  materials  that  I  had  ground  upon  them, 
and  having  marked  them,  I  set  apart  in  writing 
what  drugs  I  had  put  upon  each,  as  a  memoran¬ 
dum  ;  then,  having  made  a  furnace  to  my  fancy, 
I  set  the  fragments  down  to  bake,  that  I  might 
see  whether  my  drugs  were  able  to  produce  some 
whitish  color ;  for  I  sought  only  after  white  ena¬ 
mel,  because  I  had  heard  it  said  that  white  ena¬ 
mel  was  the  basis  of  all  others.  Then,  because 
I  had  never  seen  earth  baked,  nor  could  I  tell  by 
what  degree  of  heat  the  said  enamel  should  be 
melted,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  any  re¬ 
sult  in  this  way,  though  my  chemicals  should 
have  been  right ;  because  at  one  time  the  mass 
might  have  l^n  heated  too  much,  at  another 
time  too  little ;  and  when  the  said  materials  were 
baked  too  little  or  burnt,  I  could  not  at  all  tell 
the  reason  why  I  met  with  no  success,  but  would 
throw  the  blame  on  the  materials,  which  some¬ 
times,  perhaps,  were  the  right  ones,  or  at  least 
could  have  afforded  me  some  hint  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  roy  intentions,  if  I  had  been  able  to 
manara  the  fire  in  the  way  that  my  materials  re- 
quirea.  But  again,  in  working  thus,  1  committed 
a  fault  still  grosser  than  that  aoove  named ;  for  in 
putting  my  trial  pieces  in  the  fumaee,  I  ar¬ 
ranged  them  without  consideration,  so  that  if  the 


materials  had  been  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
fire  also  the  fittest,  it  was  impossible  for  any  good 
result  to  follow.  Thus,  having  blundered  several 
times  at  a  great  expense,  and  through  much  la¬ 
bor,  I  was  every  day  pounding  and  grinding 
new  materials,  and  constructing  new  furnaces, 
which  cost  much  money,  and  consumed  my  wood 
and  my  time.” 

To  this  pursuit,  so  dreadfully  unpromising, 
Palissy  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Morley  conjectures  that 
the  cup  in  question,  which  first  stimulated 
his  artistic  invention,  was  brought  from  Italy, 
in  which  country  Luca  della  ^bbia,  a  Flor¬ 
entine  sculptor,  bad  practised  the  art  of  en¬ 
amelling.  Long,  therefore,  and  circuitous, 
was  the  route  which  Palissy  followed  ;  but 
perhaps  no  nearer  cut  was  possible.  In 
those  days  the  secrets  of  art  were  preserved 
with  uncommon  jealousy  ;  indeed,  Palissy 
himself  argues  against  the  propriety  of  di¬ 
vulging  them  on  account  of  the  consequent 
depreciation.  And,  as  patents  were  then 
unknown,  an  inventor  might  well  be  excused 
if  he  kept  bis  discoveries  to  himself.  Even 
on  the  supposition  that  some  knowledge  of 
the  ingredients  of  a  good  enamel  could  have 
been  gained  by  inquiry  and  travel,  poor 
Palissy  had  not  the  means  of  making  such 
investigations.  At  Saintes  be  was  doomed 
to  remain,  and  to  discover  for  himself  every 
step  of  that  process,  which,  if  acquired,  held 
out  far  higher  prospects  for  the  future  than 
any  which  had  previously  dawned  upon  him  ; 
but  the  acquirement  of  which  seemed  at  one 
time  to  be  almost  impossible.  At  length 
Palissy  was  brought  to  an  absolute  halt  for 
want  of  means.  As  a  father  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  he  was  bound  to  look  after  his  family  ; 
and  with  a  sore  heart  he  flung  aside  his  pot¬ 
sherds,  on  which  no  speck  of  enamel  had  yet 
appeared,  and  betook  himself  to  bis  old  oc¬ 
cupations. 

A  small  government  job  in  the  way  of 
surveying  the  neighboring  salt  marshes  some¬ 
what  recruited  his  funds ;  but  no  sooner  did 
he  find  himself  in  possession  of  ready  money, 
than  he  returned  to  his  experiments  with  an 
eagerness  rather  whetted  than  blunted  by 
failure.  Innumerable  were  the  pots  which 
he  purchased,  fractured,  and  baked — count¬ 
less  were  the  combinations  which  he  made  of 
salts,  minerals,  and  metals ;  but  neither  in  his 
own  furnace,  nor  in  those  of  the  potters, 
could  he  succeed  in  producing  even  a  trace 
of  the  enamel.  He  then  tried  the  glass  fur¬ 
naces,  which,  being  of  greater  heat,  were 
better  adapted  for  his  purpose  ;  and  his  first 
favorable  omen  was  the  partial  melting  of 
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some  of  his  compounds,  though  as  yet  there 
was  no  enamel. 

This  slender  encouragement — if  encourage¬ 
ment  it  can  be  termed — induced  Palissy  to 
persevere  for  two  years  longer  in  a  quest 
which,  to  third  parties,  must  have  appeared 
more  visionary  and  chimerical  than  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  the  alchemists  to  produce  the 
philosopher's  stone.  And  if,  as  the  Potter 
hints  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  writings, 
Madame  Palissy  did  not  encourage  him  in 
his  researches,  but  on  the  contrary,  opened 
against  him  those  batteries  of  female  argu¬ 
ment  before  which  the  stoutest  of  mankind 
are  wont  to  quail,  we  cannot  at  least  accuse 
her  of  anything  like  intemperate  impatience. 
Indeed,  in  her  eyes  science  must  have  been 
identihed  with  selfishness.  Here  was  a  man, 
with  a  large  family,  able  to  work,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  earning  such  wages  as  would  at  all 
events  provide  his  household  with  suitable 
food  and  raiment — neglecting  his  business 
utterly,  squandering  what  little  money  he 
had  saved  on  fragments  and  similar  trash, 
buying  pots  and  breaking  them  with  a  reck¬ 
lessness  terrible  to  behold,  and  passing  whole 
nights  among  the  glass-workers  superintend¬ 
ing  the  baking  of  his  worthless  chips,  with¬ 
out  having  advanced,  in  ten  long  years,  a 
single  step  towards  the  discovery  !  Madame 
Palissy  was  human.  Could  she  look  at  her 
little  children  with  their  pinched  countenances 
and  naked  feet — at  her  own  tattered  gown — 
at  her  wretched  fire  and  miserable  fare,  with¬ 
out  cursing  in  her  heart,  and  oftentimes 
aloud,  the  infatuation  of  her  obstinate 
spouse  ?  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  she  would  have  judged  him  more  le¬ 
niently  had  he  been  addicted  to  drinking  in¬ 
stead  of  science.  And  certain  it  is  that  it 
would  have  been  more  easy  to  reclaim  a 
toper  from  a  tavern  than  Palissy  from  that 
everlasting  furnace. 

A  woman  has  a  great  deal  in  her  power 
if  she  perseveres  in  badgering  her  husband  ; 
and  Madame  Palissy,  by  dint  of  uninter¬ 
mitting  reproach,  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
carrying  her  point.  One  last  effort  the  des¬ 
pairing  artist  made,  and  he  resolved,  if  this 
should  prove  abortive,  to  abandon  the  search 
for  ever.  He  prepared  no  less  than  three 
hundred  trial-pieces,  which  he  committed  to 
the  furnace,  and  sate  himself  down  to  wait 
the  result.  Not  the  unfledged  author  at  the 
first  appearance  of  his  verses  in  the  poetical 
corner  of  a  newspaper — not  the  lawyer  at 
the  sight  of  bis  earliest  brief  with  a  fee 
marked  upon  it — not  a  Whig  official  at  the 
advent  of  quarter-day— can  experience  a 


spasm  of  more  unmitigated  joy  than  thrilled 
the  frame  of  Palissy  when  be  perceived  that 
one  out  of  bis  three  hundred  pieces,  when 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  was  covered  with 
that  very  enamel  which  he  had  toiled  so  long 
to  discover !  We  doubt  whether  his  wife 
entirely  shared  in  his  transports.  She  might, 
perhaps,  be  slow  to  understand  the  enormous 
merits  of  this  discovery,  which  did  not  seem 
to  justify  or  afford  the  means  for  any  more 
generous  adjustment  of  the  household  econo¬ 
my.  Inde^,  like  the  spouse  of  the  Scottish 
mathematician  who  had  succeeded,  after  the 
labor  of  months,  in  solving  the  knottiest  of 
problems,  she  was  surely  entitled  to  put  the 
question — “  Weel ;  now  that  you’ve  gruppit 
the  kittle  thing,  what’s  the  worth  o’t  in 
punds  Scots  ?”  History  does  not  record  the 
mathematician’s  answer ;  nor  does  Palissy 
say  a  word  about  the  exultation  of  Madame. 

What  followed  was  still  more  disastrous. 
Writing  years  afterwards,  Palissy  admits  that 
he  was  “  a  great  ass  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  ^ter  his  discovery,  he  committed 
more  blunders  than  before.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  set  about  making  earthen  vessels, 
an  art  to  which  he  had  served  no  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  of  which  he  did  not  understand 
the  rudiments — viz.,  the  composition  or  com¬ 
bination  of  earths  suited  for  that  purpose. 
This  cost  him  some  seven  or  eight  months  ; 
and  then  he  set  about  erecting  a  furnace  for 
himself,  on  the  model  of  that  belonging  to 
the  glass-workers.  Heaven  only  knows  how 
the  unhappy  family  fared  all  this  time! 
An  ingenious  modern  writer  has  attempted 
to  depict  the  sorrows  of  Mrs.  Milton ;  if 
she  wishes  for  a  subject  affording  scope  for 
more  development  of  passion,  we  recommend 
her  to  try  her  hand  on  an  autobiography 
of  Madame  Palissy.  Here  he  is  at  his  fur¬ 
nace  : — 

“  I  began  to  erect  for  myself  a  furnace  like  that 
of  the  glass-workers,  which  I  built  with  more 
labor  than  1  can  tell ;  for  it  was  requisite  that  I 
should  be  the.  mason  to  myself,  that  I  should  tem¬ 
per  my  own  mortar,  that  I  should  draw  the  water 
with  which  it  was  tempered  ;  also  it  was  requisite 
that  I  should  go  myself  to  seek  the  bricks  and 
carry  them  upon  my  back,  because  I  had  no  means 
to  pay  a  single  man  for  aid  in  this  affair.  I  sue- 
ce^^  with  my  pots  in  the  first  baking;  but  when 
it  came  to  the  second  baking,  I  endu^  suffering 
and  labor  such  as  no  man  wonld  believe.  For 
instead  of  reposing  after  my  past  toil,  I  was  obliged 
to  work  for  the  space  of  more  than  a  month,  night 
and  day,  to  grind  the  materials  of  which  I  had 
made  tw  beautiful  enamel  at  the  glass-furnace ; 
and  when  I  had  (pound  them,  I  covered  therewith 
the  vessels  that  I  had  made ;  this  done,  I  put  the 
fire  into  my  furnace  by  two  mouths,  as  I  seen 
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done  at  the  glass-houaea  ;  I  also  put  my  veasela 
into  the  fnmace  to  bake  and  melt  the  enamel 
which  I  had  spread  over  them.  But  it  waa  an 
unhappy  thing  for  me ;  for  though  I  spent  six  days 
and  six  nights  before  the  said  furnace,  feeding  it 
with  wood  incessantly  through  its  two  mouths,  it 
was  not  possible  to  make  the  said  enamel  melt, 
and  I  was  like  a  man  in  desperation.  And,  al¬ 
though  quite  stupefied  with  labor,  1  counselled  to 
myself,  that  in  my  enamel  there  might  be  too 
little  of  the  substance  which  should  make  the 
others  melt ;  and,  seeing  this,  I  began  once  more 
to  pound  and  grind  the  ^fore-named  materials,  all 
the  time  without  letting  my  furnace  cool.  In  this 
way  I  had  double  labor — to  pound,  grind,  and 
maintain  the  fire.  When  1  had  thus  compounded 
my  enamel,  I  was  forced  to  go  again  and  purchase 
pirts,  in  order  to  prove  the  said  compound,  seeing 
that  I  had  lost  all  the  vessels  which  I  had  made 
myself.  And  having  covered  the  new  pieces  with 
the  said  enamel,  1  put  them  into  the  furnace,  keep¬ 
ing  the  fire  still  at  its  height ;  but  thereupon  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  a  new  misfortune,  which  caused 
great  mortification ;  namely,  that  the  wood  having 
failed  me,  1  was  forced  to  bum  the  palings  which 
maintained  the  boundaries  of  my  garden  ;  which 
being  burnt  also,  I  wai  forced  to  Sum  the  tables 
and  the  flooring  ^  my  house,  to  cause  the  melting 
of  the  second  composition.  I  suffered  an  anguish 
I  cannot  speak,  for  I  was  quite  exhausteef  and 
dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace:  it  was  more 
than  a  month  since  my  shirt  had  been  dry  upon  me. 
Further  to  console  me,  I  was  the  object  of  mock¬ 
ery  ;  and  even  those  from  whom  solace  was  due  ran 
crying  through  the  town  that  I  was  burning  my 
floors  !  And  in  this  way  my  credit  was  taken 
from  me,  and  I  was  regarded  as  a  madman.” 

Stay,  lady  fair!  From  that  unusual  frown 
upon  your  sweet  forehead,  we  conjecture 
that  you  highly  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of 
Madame  Palissy.  You  say  that  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  improper  in  her  to  reveal  the  con¬ 
duct  of  her  husband  to  the  neighbors  ?  Let 
us  see.  You  have  been  six  months  married 
— indeed !  actually  nine  ? — to  the  husband 
of  your  choice  ;  and  you  are  now  comfortably 
settled  in  a  small  house,  attempting  to  make 
ends  meet,  upon  an  income  of  five  hundred 
a-year.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  your  hus¬ 
band  (who  is  a  most  excellent  fellow,  but, 
fortunately  for  you,  anything  bufa  conjuror) 
had,  a  week  or  two  after  you  were  located  in 
your  new  dwelling-house,  deserted  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  for  the  laundry,  caused  an  enormous 
fire  to  be  lighted  therein,  and  spent  unheard- 
of  sums  in  the  purchase  of  quicksilver,  antimo¬ 
ny,  platinum,  palladium,  tellurium,  bismuth, 
borax,  and  all  manner  of  dru^s  and  minerals. 
Suppose  that,  when  you  received  the  month¬ 
ly  batcher’s  bill,  you  had  to  descend,  not  to 
the  study,  where  your  better  half  ought  to 
be,  coopering  a  condescendence,  or  elabo¬ 
rating  pleas  in  law,  but  to  a  lower  depth 


still,  where  you  found  him  begrimed  like 
Vulcan,  puffing  at  bellows,  very- dirty,  and 
altogether  unfit  for  the  reception  of  visitors 
— would  you  not  be  inclined  slightly  to  re- 
jnonstrate  against  this  very  unbecoming  and 
altogether  incomprehensible  conduct  ?  And 
if,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  for  the  means 
of  liquidating  the  account,  he  were  to  point 
to  the  furnace,  and  to  assure  you  that  at 
least  three  months’  income  bad  vanished  up 
the  chimney,  would  you,  or  would  you  not, 
feel  rather  incensed  at  the  avowal  ?  Now, 
let  us  go  a  little  further.  Suppose  your 
I  credit  with  the  butcher,  as  also  with  the 
baker  (not  to  mention  the  suspicious  individ¬ 
uals  whose  groceries  and  beer  you  intended 
to  consume),  was  at  an  end,  and  that  they 
quietly  hinted  at  the  system  of  argent  comp- 
tant.  Suppose,  in  short,  Jemima ! — for  these 
things  should  be  distinctly  realized — that  you 
bad  neither  cash  nor  credit,  and  that  your 
spouse  persisted  obstinately  in  remaining  in 
the  laundry  for  some  purpose  which  you 
could  not  fathom — do  you  really  mean  to 
say  that  you  would  submit  to  such  treat¬ 
ment?  Your  fine  feminine  spirit  revolts  at 
the  idea.  But  that  is  not  all.  Suppose  that 
your  coal-merchant  had  declined  to  serve 
you  any  longer,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of 
fuel,  your  helpmate  had  calmly  come  up  to 
the  dining-room,  armed  with  a  hatchet,  and 
proceeded  to  split  up  the  mahogany  tables 
for  the  set  vice  of  his  infernal  furnace — that 
he  had  made  a  deliberate  attack  upon  the 
flooring,  and  even  hewn  at  the  balustrades — 
nay,  dared  to  invade  your  boudoir  and  lay  a 
sacrilegious  hand  upon  your  ottomans  and 
what-nots — would  you,  with  all  your  feelings 
of  aflfection  for  him,  have  endured  such  an 
outrage  ?  Not  you.  You  would  have  fa¬ 
vored  him  with  your  opinion  in  language 
more  vehement  than  endearing  ;  and,  if  the 
monster  still  persisted  in  his  demolition  of 
the  household  gods,  you  would  have  rushed 
forth,  and  communicated  the  story  of  your 
wrongs  to  all  of  your  friends  and  neighbors. 
No  doubt  you  would  have  been  justified  in 
doing  so.  In  the  situation  we  have  supposed, 
it  would  be  your  bounden  duty ;  and,  though 
we  love  Palissy,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  h'is 
indirect  censures  or  inuendoes  against  his 
wife,  whose  patience,  faith,  and  endurance 
he  had  evidently  tried  far  beyond  the  legiti¬ 
mate  limit. 

After  more  trials  and  experiments  than  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  specify — after  having 
sold  the  very  clothes  off  his  back  to  pay  the 
wages  of  an  assistant — after  having,  with  bis 
own  hands,  which  were  cruelly  lacerated  in 
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the  operation,  taken  down  the  half-vitrified  | 
furnace,  and  built  another — he  did  at  last  | 
hit  upon  the  proper  proportions  of  the  en-  j 
amel : — 

“  When  the  said  colors  were  ground,  I  covered 
all  my  vessels  and  medallions  with  the  said  en¬ 
amel  ;  then,  having  put  and  arranged  them  all 
within  the  furnace,  I  began  to  make  the  fire, 
thinking  to  draw  out  of  my  furnace  three  or  four 
hundred  livres,  and  continued  the  said  fire  until  I 
had  some  sign  and  hope  of  my  enamels  being 
melted,  and  of  my  furnace  being  in  good  order ; 
the  next  day,  when  I  came  to  draw  out  my  work, 
having  previously  removed  the  fire,  my  sorrows 
and  aistresses  were  so  abundantly  augmented, 
that  I  lost  all  countenance  ;  for,  though  my  en¬ 
amels  were  good,  and  my  work  was  good,  two 
accidents  had  happened  to  the  furnace  which  had 
spoilt  all ;  and  that  you  may  be  cautious  against 
them,  I  will  tell  you  what  they  were.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  the  mortar,  of  which  1  had  built  my  fur¬ 
nace,  had  been  full  of  flints,  which,  feeling  the 
vehemence  of  the  fire  (at  the  same  time  that  my 
enamels  had  begun  to  liquify),  burst  into  several 
pieces,  making  a  variety  of  cracks  and  explosions 
within  the  said  furnace.  Then,  because  the  splin¬ 
ters  of  these  flints  struck  against  my  work,  the 
enamel,  which  was  already  liquified  and  converted 
into  a  glutinous  matter,  retained  the  said  flints, 
and  held  them  attached  on  all  sides  of  my  vessels 
and  medallions,  which,  except  for  that,  would 
have  been  beautiful.  8o,  knowing  that  my  furnace 
was  tolerably  warm,  I  let  it  cool  until  the  next 
day  ;  then  1  was  more  concerned  than  I  can  tell 
you,  and  not  without  cause,  for  my  furnace  cost 
me  more  than  twenty-six  gold  dollars ;  I  had  bor¬ 
rowed  the  wood  and  the  chemicals,  and  so  had 
borrowed  part  of  my  hope  of  food  in  making  the 
said  work.  I  had  held  my  creditors  in  hope  that 
they  would  be  paid  out  of  the  money  which  would 
proceed  from  the  pieces  made  in  the  said  furnace ; 
which  was  the  reason  why  several  began  to 
hasten  to  me  after  the  morning  when  I  was  to 
commence  the  drawing  of  my  batch.  Yet  by  this 
time  my  sorrows  were  redoubled ;  inasmuch  as, 
in  drawing  the  said  work,  I  received  nothing  but 
shame  ana  confusion ;  for  my  pieces  were  all  be¬ 
strewn  with  little  morsels  of  flint,  that  were  at¬ 
tached  so  firmly  to  each  vessel,  and  so  combined 
with  the  enamel,  that  when  one  passed  the  hand 
over  it,  the  said  flints  cut  like  razors ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  work  was  in  this  way  lost,  there  were 
still  some  who  would  buy  it  at  a  mean  price  ;  but, 
BECAUSE  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  BEE5  A  DECRTIRO 
AND  ABUSING  OF  MT  HONOR,  I  broke  in  pieces  the 
entire  batch  from  the  said  furnace,  and  lay  dawn 
in  melancholy — not  without  cause,  for  I  had  no 
longer  any  means  to  feed  my  family ;  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  reproaches  in  the  house ;  in  place  of  con¬ 
solation  they  gave  me  maledictions ;  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  bad  heard  this  affiair,  said  that  1  was 
Dothiug  but  a  fool,  and  that  I  might  have  had 
more  than  eight  francs  for  the  things  that  I  had 
broken ;  and  all  this  talk  was  brou^t  to  mingle 
with  my  grief.” 

There  spoke  the  true  artist ! — and  to  that  I 


passage  we  beg  to  refer  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  felt  inclined  to  dissent  from 
our  views  touching  artistical  matrimony. 
Was  Palissy  right  in  smashing  the  imperfect 
vessels,  or  was  his  helpmate  right  in  abusing 
him  for  so  doing  ?  Try  the  cause  by  a  jury 
of  artists,  and  you  will  have  a  unanimous 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  husband  ;  try  it  by  a 
jury  of  matrons,  and,  our  life  on  it,  they  will 
find  in  favor  of  the  wife  ! 

Having  brought  Palissy  so  near  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  hU  object,  it  would  be  cruel  to 
dwell  upon  the  remaining  disappointments 
he  was  doomed  to  suffer.  His  long  struggle 
endured  for  the  space  of  sixteen  years. 

“  I  blundered,”  says  he,  ”  for  the  space  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  years.  When  I  had  learnt  to 
guard  against  one  danger,  there  came  another, 
about  which  1  had  not  thought.  During  this  lime 
I  made  several  furnaces,  which  caused  me  great 
losses  before  I  understo^  the  way  to  heat  them 
equally.  At  last,  I  found  means  to  make  several 
vessels  of  different  enamels,  intermixed  in  the 
manner  of  jasper.  That  fed  me  for  several  years ; 
but,  while  feeding  upon  these  things,  I  sought  al¬ 
ways  to  work  onward  with  expenses  and  disburse¬ 
ments — as  you  know  that  1  am  doing  still.  When 
I  had  discovered  how  to  make  my  Rustic  Pieces, 

I  was  in  greater  trouble  and  vexation  than  before  ; 
for  having  made  a  certain  number  of  rustic  ba¬ 
sins,  and  having  put  them  to  bake,  my  enamels 
turned  out,  some  beautiful  and  well-melted,  others 
ill-melted  ;  others  were  burnt,  because  titey  were 
composed  of  different  materials  that  were  fusible 
in  different  degrees  ;  the  green  of  the  lizards  was 
burnt  before  the  color  of  the  serpents  was  melt¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  color  of  the  serpents,  lobsters,  tor- 
-  toises,  and  crabs  was  melted  before  the  white  had 
attained  any  beauty.  All  these  defects  caused 
me  such  la^r  and  heaviness  of  spirit,  that  before 
I  could  render  my  enamels  fusible  at  the  same 
degree  of  heat,  I  thought  I  should  be  at  the  door 
of  my  sepulchre.” 

As  the  frank  admission  of  previous  igno¬ 
rance  which  we  have  made  towards  the  out¬ 
set  of  this  article,  may  possibly,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  reviewing,  be  regarded  as  a 
disqualification  against  our  assuming  the  ex¬ 
planatory  functions  of  a  virtuoso,  we  shall 
j  ask  Mr.  Morley  to  enlighten  us  on  the  nature 
of  the  Palissy  ware. 

“  A  stranger  to  the  kind  of  ware  produced  by 
Palissy  may  fairly  wonder  what  he  means  by  his 
mysterious  allusions  to  tbe  green  of  the  lizards, 
the  color  of  the  serpents,  the  enamelled  lobsters, 
tortoises,  and  crabs.  The  pottery  made  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Palissy,  of  which  under  the  name  of  Palissy 
ware,  exquisite  specimens  are  still  existing,  was 
of  a  kind  extremely  characteristic  of  its  maker. 
He  wished  to  make  beautiful  things,  but  he  was  a 
naturalist,  and  his  sense  of  beauty  was  his  sense 
of  nature.  To  reproduce  upon  hia  ware  tbe 
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bright  colors  and  elegant  forms  of  plants  and 
animals  over  which  he  had  hang  so  often  with 
his  pencil  in  the  woods  and  fields — combining  his 
qualities  of  naturalist  and  potter — he  founded  his 
reputation  on  the  manufacture  of  what  he  called 
Rustic  Pieces.  The  title  which  he  took  for  him¬ 
self  was  that  of  Worker  in  Earth  and  inventor 
of  Rustic  Figulines  (small  modellings),  Ouvrier 
de  Terre  el  Inventeur  des  Rutliques  Figulinee. 
These  rustic  figures  were,  in  fact,  accurate  mod¬ 
els  from  life  of  wild  animals,  reptiles,  plants,  and 
other  works  of  nature,  tastefully  combined  as 
ornaments  into  the  texture  of  a  vase  or  plate. 
The  rich  fancy  of  Palissy  covered  his  works  with 
most  elaborate  adornment ;  but  his  leaves,  and 
reptiles,  and  other  ‘  rustic’  designs,  am  so  copied 
in  form  and  color  with  the  minute  accuracy  of  a 
naturalist,  that  the  species  of  each  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  accurately.  There  has  been  found  scarcely 
a  fancy  leaf,  and  not  one  lizard,  butterfly,  or 
beetle,  not  one  bit  of  nature  transferred  to  the 
works  of  Palissy,  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
rocks,  woods,  fields,  rivers,  and  seas  of  France.” 

Presently  we  find  the  works  of  this  in¬ 
genious  and  most  persevering  artist  in  much 
request  among  the  great ;  and  himself  in¬ 
trusted,  by  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  with 
the  decoration  of  the  Chateau  d’Ecouen. 
Here,  among  other  things,  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  construction  of  enamelled  tiles, 
carefully  painted  with  Scriptural  subjects, 
for  the  pavement  for  the  galleries  and  chapel. 
We  are  told  that  these  were  so  well  con¬ 
trived,  that  they  gave  to  the  whole  pave¬ 
ment  a  rich  effect  of  beauty  that  cannot  be 
equalled  by  the  best  of  Turkey  carpets. 
Then  he  erected  grottoes,  an  occupation  for 
which  he  had  a  peculiar  fancy,  set  up  fount¬ 
ains,  and  indulged  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
the  development  of  his  successful  art. 

This  was  probably  the  happiest  period  of 
Palissy’s  life.  But  the  times  were  very 
troublous.  France  was  then  tom  asunder 
by  rival  factions  contending  for  the  mastery. 
Charles  IX.,  a  mere  boy,  possessed  nothing 
more  than  the  emblems  of  authority ;  and 
a  large  section  of  the  nobility  took  up  arms 
against  the  snpremacy  of  the  House  of 
Guise.  Then  followed  war,  siege,  rapine, 
and  massacre.  Ostensibly  it  was  a  quarrel 
between  Catholics  and  Huguenots — in  reali¬ 
ty,  it  was  a  social  crisis.  The  triumphs  of 
either  party  were  stained  with  atrocities  not 
less  heinous  than  those  which  marked  the 
great  Revolution  of  last  century ;  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  though  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  crowning  act,  was  by  no 
means  the  only  outrage  perpetrated  iu  those 
tremendous  times.  Palissy,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  reformer,  and  it  never  was  his  custom 
to  conceal  his  opinions.  He  had  been  the 


means  of  establishing  a  reformed  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Saintes  among  whom  an  active  and 
beloved  pastor  diligently  labored.  But  this 
was  heresy ;  and  when  the  Catholics  got 
the  upper  hand,  they  took  a  wholesale 
method  of  extirpating  it. 

“The  fruit  of  our  little  church  had  so  well 
prospered,  that  they  had  constrained  the  wicked 
to  become  good  ;  nevertheless  their  hypocrisy  has 
been  since  then  amply  made  manifest  and  known ; 
for,  when  they  had  license  to  do  evil,  they  have 
shown  outwardly  what  they  kept  hidden  in  their 
wretched  breasts.  They  have  done  deeds  so 
wretched  that  I  have  horror  in  the  mere  remem¬ 
brance,  at  the  time  when  they  rose  to  disperse, 
engulf,  ruin,  and  destroy  those  of  the  Refonned 
Church.  To  avoid  their  horrible  and  execrable 
tyrannies,  I  withdrew  myself  into  the  secret  re¬ 
cesses  of  my  house,  that  I  might  not  behold  the 
murders,  cursings,  and  indecent  deeds  which  were 
done  in  our  rural  glades ;  and,  being  thus  with¬ 
drawn  into  my  house  for  the  space  of  two  months, 

I  had  warning  that  hell  was  loose,  and  that  all 
the  spirits  ot  the  devils  had  come  into  the  town 
of  Xaintes  ;  for  where  I  had  heard  a  little  while 
before,  psalms,  canticles,  and  all  nonest  words  of 
edification  and  of  good  example,  1  beard  only 
blasphemies,  blows,  menaces,  tumults,  all  misera¬ 
ble  words,  dissoluteness,  lewd  and  detestable 
songs,  in  such  wise  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all 
virtue  and  holiness  on  earth  had  been  smothered 
and  extinguished  ;  for  there  issued  certain  imps 
out  of  the  Chateau  of  Taillebourg,  who  did  more 
ill  than  the  demons  of  antiquity.  They,  entering 
the  town,  accompanied  by  certain  priests,  with 
naked  sword  in  hand,  cri^,  ‘  Where  are  they  ?’ 
They  must  cut  throats  immediately  ;  and  so  they 
did  to  those  who  walked  abroad,  well  knowing 
that  there  was  no  resistance ;  for  those  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  had  all  disappeared.” 

The  vengeance  of  the  dominant  party  fell 
upon  those  who  had  indulged  merely  in 
freedom  of  speech ;  and  Palissy  was  arrest¬ 
ed  and  hurried  to  a  dungeon  at  Bordeaux. 

His  art,  however,  saved  him  from  the  gal¬ 
lows.  Had  there  been  twelve  of  his  calling 
and  capacity  in  France,  he  certainly  would 
have  perished  as  a  heretic ;  but  the  great 
could  not  afiord  to  lose  the  sole  roan  of  his 
time  who  was  cunning  in  gimcracks,  and 
able  to  decorate  their  mansions.  The  Sires 
de  Pons  and  de  Burie,  and  the  Seigneur  de 
Jamac — men  of  weight,  power,  and  estima¬ 
tion —  interceded  for  him;  and  Montmo¬ 
renci — who  seems  really  to  have  felt  a  sin¬ 
cere  regard  for  the  honest  potter — made 
such  interest  with  the  queen-mother,  that 
Palissy  not  only  reg^ained  bis  liberty,  but  was 
appointed  Inventor  of  Rustic  Figulines  to  his 
Majesty  of  France!  Two  years  afterwards 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  we  find  him  en¬ 
gaged  as  decorator  of  the  gardens  to  Catbe- 
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rioe  of  Medicis,  who  was  founding  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  precincts  of 
the  rising  building  he  established  his  work¬ 
shop,  and  was  thereafter  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  of  Master  Bernard  of  the  Tuile¬ 
ries. 

The  shadow  of  the  palace  protected  him  < 
during  the  awful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  which  took  place  in  1572 — not  in 
1562,  as  Mr.  Morley,  by  an  evident  slip  of 
the  pen,  has  written — and  the  band  of  per¬ 
secution  was  again  diverted  from  his  he.-id. 
He  now  appears  in  the  character  of  a  natu¬ 
ralist  ;  and,  certainly,  no  one  can  peruse  his 
treatises  without  being  filled  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  marvellous  sagacity  which  they 
display.  They  are  greatly  beyond  the  ac¬ 
quirements  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  even  now,  when  science  has  advanced  so 
far,  they  may  be  read  with  profit  and  m- 
struction.  With  nothing  to  assist  him  be¬ 
yond  acute  observation,  Palissy  had  mastered 
the  true  theory  of  springs,  the  process  of 
crystallization,  and  some  of  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  problems  of  geology.  Liebig  himself 
could  not  have  written  more  soundly  on  the 
use  of  manures  in  agriculture  ;  and,  doubt-  I 
less,  Mr.  Huxtable  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  idea  of  a  tank  for  imprisoning  the 
fugitive  nymph  Ammonia  was  anticipated  by 
Bernard  Palissy,  who  gives  distinct  rules  for 
its  construction.  As  regards  forests,  he  was 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedykes, 
that  the  planting  of  trees  by  the  proprietors 
**  would  be  a  public  good,  and  a  revenue  that 
would  grow  while  they  were  sleeping and 
he  bitterly  denounces  the  extravagance  of 
the  men  who  caused  the  demolition  of  noble 
forests  for  the  supply  of  their  wicked  vices, 
without  giving  a  thought  to  posterity. 

U  pon  all  subjects — from  the  laying  out  of 
a  delectable  garden,  with  many  grottoes  of 
bis  beautiful  ware,  to  a  construction  of  an 
impregnable  city  of  refuge,  an  idea  which 
was  suggested  to  him  by  the  formation  of  a 
shell — we  find  Palissy  alike  ingenious  and 
instructive.  The  neglect  with  which  the 
public  seems  to  have  received  his  sugges¬ 
tions,  gave  him  no  manner  of  annoyance. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  lose  heart  for 
lack  of  an  audience  ;  for  he  knew  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  every  word  which  he  uttered,  and  had 
faith  in  the  commg  time.  Therefore.it  is 
that  we  wish  to  do  him  honor  now,  as  a  wise, 
brave,  and  good  man,  whose  memory  we  are 
bound  to  cherish. 

It  is  lamentable  to  know  that  a  man  of  so 
blameless  a  life,  and  endowed  with  so  many 
gifts,  became,  even  in  his  old  age,  the  vicUm 


of  inveterate  persecution.  The  ninth  Charles, 
with  the  guilt  of  Protestant  blood  upon  bis 
soul,  had  been  summoned  to  render  his  ac¬ 
count  before  the  Divine  Tribunal ;  and  yet  no 
one  could  venture  to  say  that  his  successor 
was  a  better  prince.  We  turn  with  loathing 
from  the  lewd  annals  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XV. ;  those  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  are, 
if  possible,  still  more  revolting.  To  a  sated 
voluptuary,  persecution  becomes  a  positive 
delight ;  and  in  the  person  of  Henry  were 
concentrated  the  worst  appetites  of  his  race. 

In  the  year  1585  the  exercise  of  the  reform¬ 
ed  worship  was  prohibited. 

“  Palissy,”  says  M  r.  Morley,  “  was  then  an  old 
man  of  seventy-six,  still  teaching  philosophy,  an 
still  superintending  his  workshop  in  the  abandon* 
ed  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  in  his  lectures  and 
in  his  book,  Bernard  abstained  from  all  allusion 
to  the  struggles  of  the  times.  He  preserved  his 
religion  pure,  but  turning  from  the  horrors  of  the 
civil  strife,  iii  which  Scripture  texts  were  written 
upon  flags,  and  p.salms  sung  to  the  roll  of  drum, 
he  abstained  wholly  from  religions  controversy. 
He  was  known,  however,  as  a  Huguenot,  and  no 
royal  ordinance  could  alter  his  conviction,  or  drive 
the  sturdy  Potter  in  alarm  out  of  the  way  that  he 
had  chosen  as  the  way  of  truth.  It  was  said, 
therefore,  of  the  old  man,  ‘  He  regardeth  not  thee, 
O  king,  nor  the  decree  that  thou  hast  signed,’  and 
Palissy  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.” 

Poor  old  man  !  They  might  as  well  have 
taken  his  life  at  once ;  for  the  book  of  na¬ 
ture,  on  which  he  loved  to  look,  could  not 
be  read  within  the  dreary  walls  of  the  dun¬ 
geon.  But  a  virtuous  life  is  its  own  reward ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Palissy,  even 
in  his  confinement,  felt  more  real  happiness 
than  the  royal  hypocrite  in  the  midst  of  his 
guilty  pleasures.  Nor  was  he  altogether 
without  companionship,  for  we  are  told  that 
“  after  a  time,  two  fair  girls,  daughters  of 
Jacques  Foucaud,  attorney  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  condemned  like  Bernard  for  their  firm 
religious  faith,  shared  with  the  Potter  his 
captivity.  The  old  man  and  the  girls  sus¬ 
tained  each  other,  and  awaited  death  to¬ 
gether.” 

A  conclave  of  the  more  violent  Catholics, 
supporters  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  called 

the  Sixteen,”  was  at  this  time  paramount 
in  Paris.  The  following  extract  speaks  for 
'itself:  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without 
emotion : — 

“  For  the  death  of  unsentenced  Reformers  the 
I  Sixteen  were  clamorous;  one  of  them,  Matbieu 
de  Launay,  who  had  at  one  time  been  a  minister 
in  the  Reformed  Church,  solicited  especially  the 
public  execution,  already  too  long  deferred,  of  the 
old  Potter.  This  happened  in  the  year  1568, 
when  Palissy  was  seventy-nine  years  old,  and  the 
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age  of  King  Henry  III.  was  thirty-seven.  The 
king,  starched,  frilled,  and  curled,  according  to 
his  own  fantastic  custom,  frequently  visited  the 
prisons,  and  felt  interest  in  the  old  man,  whom  he 
regarded  as  an  ancient  servant  of  his  mother. 
Finding  that  his  age  would  not  protect  him  from 
the  stake,  the  king  one  day  held  with  the  Potter 
this  discourse,  which  has  been  preserved  for  us 
in  a  contemporary  record. 

“  ‘  My  good  man,’  said  the  king,  ‘  you  have 
been  forty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the  queen, 
my  mother,  or  in  mine,  and  we  have  suffered  you 
to  live  in  your  own  religion,  amidst  all  the  execu¬ 
tions  and  the  massacres.  Now,  however,  I  am 
so  pressed  by  the  Guise  party  and  my  people  that 
1  have  been  compelled  in  spite  of  myself  to  im¬ 
prison  these  poor  women  and  you ;  they  are  to  be 
burned  to-morrow,  and  you  also,  if  you  will  not 
be  converted.’ 

“  ‘  Sire,’  answered  the  old  man,  ‘  the  Count  de 
Maulevrier  came  yesterday,  on  your  part,  promis¬ 
ing  life  to  these  two  sisters,  if  they  would  each 
give  you  a  night.  They  replied  that  they  would 
now  be  martyrs  fur  their  own  honor,  as  well  as  | 
for  the  honor  of  God.  You  have  said  several 
times  that  you  feel  pity  for  me ;  but  it  is  1  who 
pity  you,  who  have  said  ‘  1  am  compelled.’  That 
is  not  speaking  like  a  king.  These  girls  and  I, 
who  have  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  will 
teach  you  to  talk  royally.  The  Guisarts,  all  your 
people,  and  yourself,  cannot  compel  a  Potter  to 
bow  down  to  images  of  clay.’ 

“  The  girls  were  burnt  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards,  in  June,  1588.  The  news  of  the  death 
reaching  the  Huguenot  camp.  Monsieur  du  Plessis 
said  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  shortly  to  be  King 
Henry  IV.  of  France :  ‘  Courage,  sire  !  since 
even  our  girls  can  face  death  for  the  Gospel !’  ” 

And  in  the  following  year,  Palissy  died  in 
the  Bastille. 

To  Mr.  Morley  we  feel  greatly  indebted 
for  making  us  acquainted  with  this  worthy  of 
the  olden  time.  But  we  must  be  allowed  a 
word  or  two  of  criticism.  His  evident  anxi¬ 
ety  to  do  justice  to  his  subject,  has  led  him 
into  an  error  which  we  could  wish  to  see 
amended.  Great  part  of  the  first  volume  is 
a  romance,  and  not  a  biography — cliaracters 
are  introduced  without  any  actual  warrant, 
and  conversations  which  never  took  place 
are  detailed.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  inserts 
saving-clauses  such  as  these : — *'  So  might 
Monti uc  have  spoken  in  the  year  1928,”  and 
— “  Let  us  suppose  that  Palissy  was  a  day’s 
journey  from  Paris,  on  the  11th  of  Februa¬ 
ry,  1535,  being  then  about  twenty-five  years 
old but  their  introduction,  in  reality,  spoils 
the  effect  which  they  are  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce.  The  romancer  ought  to  be  the  last 
man  to  cast  discredit  on  bis  own  tale — the 
biographer  must  not  be  a  romancer,  else 
half  bis  credit  is  gone.  The  sole  effect  of 
these  imaginary  conversations  is  to  make  us 


doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  genuine  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  ;  and,  now  that  we  have  got 
Palissy,  we  love  him  so  much  that  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  lose  him.  We  are  even  afraid 
that  we  shall  become  fanatical  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Palissy  ware,  and  fall  a  victim  to 
Nisbet,  on  account  of  our  regard  for  the 
Potter.  Again,  there  are  by  far  too  many 
digressions  in  this  book.  Surely  it  was  not 
necessary,  because  Palissy  had  surveyed  the 
salt-marshes  of  Saintonge,  to  give  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  salt-making,  and  a  history  of  the 
gabelle.  We  acknowledge  the  value  of  the 
information,  but  it  is  out  of  place,  and  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 
Poets  are  well  aware  that  episodes  are  very 
dangerous,  as  marring  the  unity  of  the  de¬ 
sign  ;  and  Homer,  the  prince  of  story-tellers, 
very  rarely  indulges  in  such  discursions. 
Mr.  Morley,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  episodical 
as  Ariosto.  In  this  book  of  his,  we  have 
separate  sketches — and  not  sketches  either, 
for  they  are  elaborately  done — of  Calvin  and 
of  Paracelsus — the  Reformer  and  the  Quack 
— which  carry  us  away  altogether  from  Pa¬ 
lissy,  who  ought  to  be  his  sole  Achilles. 
Then,  there  are  long  extracts  from  works 
which  possibly  Palissy  might  have  written, 
but  of  the  authorship  of  wliich  there  is  no 
shadow  of  proof ;  and  thus  Mr.  Morley  real¬ 
ly  damages  himself,  without  in  the  least  ad¬ 
vancing  the  reputation  of  his  favorite  hero. 
In  short,  the  bwk  is  too  much  spun  out.  It 
will  stand  great  curtailment ;  and,  if  reduced 
from  two  volumes  to  one,  by  dint  of  judi¬ 
cious  excision,  it  will  form  a  work  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  in  every  library. 

And  for  this  reason — that  never  was  the 
nobility  of  labor  more  worthily — we  may 
say  more  splendidly — displayed  than  in  the 
case  of  Palissy.  He  worked  for  the  great 
men  of  this  world  in  their  generation,  but 
he  kept  his  soul  untarnished  by  their  vices. 
He  brought  to  them,  in  the  unwholesome 
atmosphere  of  their  homes,  lessons  which 
he  had  gathered  under  the  influence  of  the 
all-seeing  sun  ;  and  who  can  say  what  influ¬ 
ence,  in  a  corrupted  time,  one  touch  of  na¬ 
ture  may  not  produce  ?  As  an  artist  and  a 
philosopher  he  stands  almost  in  isolation. 
But  he  was  far  more  than  that.  He  was  a 
Christian  of  the  temper  of  the  early  martyrs 
— not  a  reviler  of  others,  nor  a  highflying 
eccentric  mystagogue — but  a  man  who  test¬ 
ed  the  practice  of  the  Church  by  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  it  professed  to  promulgate,  but 
could  not  change ;  and  who  would  not,  even 
for  the  sake  of  life,  refuse  his  testimony  to 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth.  There  are. 
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in  ecclesiastical  historj,  many  names,  far 
more  conspicnous  hitherto  than  that  of  Ber¬ 
nard  Palissy ;  bat  yre  doubt  much — for 
strong  temptations  were  in  bis  way — wheth¬ 
er  any  one  of  them  is  entitled  to  be  ranked 


higher  than  **  Master  Bernard  of  the  Tuiler- 
ies,”  who  gave  op  the  ghost  at  the  age  of 
eighty ;  and  of  whom  it  is  not  irreverent  to 
say,  that  he  both  endured  the  pang,  and 
won  the  palm  of  the  martyr. 


Fr*m  Calbarn’f  N«v  Meathly. 
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Thk  readers  of  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge’s 
memoir  of  his  brother  Hartley,  found  in  the 
following  passage  something  to  "  give  them 
pause,”  and  set  them  speculating  on  the 
possible  subject  of  it :  “I  have  myself 
known  a  man  ...  of  the  very  largest  natu¬ 
ral  capacity,  whose  whole  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  nature  bad  been  dwarfed  and  dis¬ 
torted  by  the  treatment  which  he  bad  met 
with  at  school.  His  genius,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  quench,  kept  smouldering  on, 
till  life  and  it  went  out  together.”  We  know 
how  poor  Hartley’s  school-experiences  em¬ 
bittered  his  thoughts — how  he  suffered  from 
an  “  instinctive  horror  of  big  boys — perhaps 
derived  from  the  persecution  which  I  suffered 
from  them  when  a  little  one — ”  a  horror  so 
stem  and  predominant  that  we  6nd  him  de¬ 
claring,  of  the  aforesaid  “  big  boys,”  “  They 
are  always  at  me  in  my  dreams — booting, 
pelting,  spitting  at  me — oppressing  me  with 
indescribable  terrors.”  His  physical  pecu¬ 
liarities  disqualified  him  for  sharing  in  the 
commonest  sports  of  boyhood,  so  that  little 
sympathy  could  he  have  with  Cowper’s 
lines: 

We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  daya ; 

The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill. 
The  very  name  we  carv’d  subsisting  still ; 

The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  dwp  employ’d, 
Though  mangled,  hack’d,  and  hew’d,  not  yet  de¬ 
stroy’d  ; 

The  little  ones,  unbutton’d,  glowing  hot, 

Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 

As  nappy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw ; 

To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat. 

Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dext’rous  pat” — — 

to  say  nothing  of  the  big  boy’s  profligate 

- skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  chaise, 
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In  bilking  tavern  bills,  and  spouting  plays,* 

What  shifts  he  used,  detected  in  a  scrape. 

How  he  was  flogged,  or  bad  the  luck  t’  escape ; 
What  sums  he  lost  at  play,  and  how  be  sold 
Watch,  seals,  and  all.f 

The  parallel,  or  analogous  instance,  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge,  turns  out  to 
be  that  interesting  and  ill-starred  scholar, 
the  late  William  Sidney  Walker,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  whose  poetical  remains 
have  recently  been  edited,  with  a  touching 
memoir  prefixed,  by  bis  friend  and  fellow 
poet,  the  Rev.  J.  Moultrie,  or  Rugby .J  Like 
Hartley  Coleridge,  he  belongs  to  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  “foiled  potentialities.”  Physically 
and  intellectually,  there  was  much  in  com¬ 
mon  between  them.  As,  at  school.  Hartley 
paid  “  the  usual  penalty  of  helpless  oddity ,  ’ 
so,  in  the  Etonian  career  of  Walker,  “  his 
defective  eyesight,  the  awkwardness  and 
oddity  of  his  manners,  his  extreme  slovenli¬ 
ness  in  dress  and  person,  were  peculiarities 
such  as  are  certain  to  incur  ridicule,  and  the 
last  of  which  provokes  inevitable  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  the  schoolboys.”  But  he 
was  not  a  speechless  martyr,  nor  an  unpro¬ 
testing  sufferer ;  for  a  sarcastic  humor,  and 
a  dogged  temper,  and  an  even  aggressive 
war  of  words,  distinguished  him  among  his 
fellows,  and  provoked  on  their  part  a  system 
of  chronic  persecution,  which  otherwise  might 
have  taken  the  form  of  acute  but  fitful  and  in¬ 
termittent  bullying.  Nevertheless,  his  present 
biographer  declines  to  ratify  Mr.  Coleridge’s 

*  Hartley  had,  however,  a  paaeion  for  epoutii^ 
which,  he  says,  “  had  I  not  b^n  oonacioue  of  a  di¬ 
minutive  and  ungainly  exterior,  might  have  tempt¬ 
ed  me  to  try  my  fortune  on  the  botma” 

I  Tirodnium ;  or,  a  Review  of  Sehoola 

I  The  Poetical  Remains  of  William  Sidney 
Walker,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
brid^  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Moultrie,  M.A.  John  W.  Parker.  18SS. 
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view  of  the  radical  damage  wrought  on 
Walker’s  whole  being  by  this  unrelenting 
persecution,  and  doubts  whether  be  sustained 
lasting  injury,  either  morally  or  intellectually, 
from  the  annoyances  in  question,  which  do 
not  appear  ever  to  have  penetrated  much 
more  than  skin  deep.  **  Certainly,  they 
neither  crashed  his  spirit,  nor  materially,  if 
at  all,  retarded  or  distorted  the  development 
of  his  genius.”  And  so  far  from  entertain¬ 
ing,  like  Hartley,  a  distressing  revulsion  from 
the  remembered  associations  of  his  school¬ 
days,  he  ever  looked  back  upon  them  with  a 
fondness  not  to  be  marred  by  their  darker 
shadows,  and  numbered  Eton  among  bis 
“  Goshen  spots ;  aye,  bright  with  spiritual 
sunshine,”  and  furnishing  only  pleasant  im¬ 
agery  to  his  dreams,  and  sweet  music  to  his 
voices  of  the  night. 

Bom  at  Pembroke,  in  1795,  William  Sid¬ 
ney  Walker  (so  named  after  his  god-father. 
Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith,)  too  soon  and  too 
prominently  became  notable  as  a  precocious 
child.  At  eighteen  months  repeating  ore  ro- 
tundo,  a  host  of  nursery  rhymes ;  at  two 
years  giving  a  semi-public  reading  of  the 
history  of  England  at  Liverpool ;  at  6ve,  a 
veteran  adept  at  history  in  general ;  at  six, 
applying  to  his  tailor  for  the  exegesis  of  a 
hard  line  in  Milton,  and,  on  being  assured 
by  the  perplexed  sartor  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  such  things,  making  rejoinder,  “  I  am 
so  sorry  you  do  not  know  about  such  books, 
they  would  make  you  so  happy.”  Hence¬ 
forth  the  petticoated  moralist  must  have  cor¬ 
dially  acquiesced  in  the  philosophy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  greeting,  as  the  legend  goes,  to 
a  deputation  of  eighteen  tailors :  “  Good 
morning  to  you,  gentlemen  both  /"  But  se¬ 
riously,  these  premature  fruits  of  the  child’s 
inner  life  have  only  too  evident  a  relation  to 
the  apples  of  Sodom ;  and  could  he  have 
then  shared  in  his  tailor’s  serene  opacity  of 
vision  in  matters  critical,  he  might  have 
turned  out  a  more  robust  and  healthy  and 
efifective  thinker.  At  ten  years  old,  Sidney 
goes  about  with  exuberantly  stuffed  pockets, 
which  attract  attention  by  their  unseemly 
plethora,  and  are  found  to  contain  many 
translations  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  and 
very  ably  done.”  In  a  few  months  he  sets 
to  work  at  an  epic  poem,  and  his  nerves  have 
a  grand  crash.  Anon  we  find  him  at  Eton, 
carrying  off  prizes  and  scholarships,  more 
than  are  good  for  his  constitution.  Dr.  Keate 
has  to  invent  a  new  class  of  “  impositions,” 
with  a  special  reference  to  this  lad,  who 
knows  every  line  of  Homer  by  rote;  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ironically  proposing 


the  Court  Guide”  as  a  subject  for  Greek 
verse,  is  taken  at  his  word,  and  a  page  of 
the  work  is  presented  in  unexceptionable 
iambics  for  immediate  inspection.*  At  sev¬ 
enteen,  he  publishes  by  subscription  the  first 
four  books  of  his  epic,  “Gustavus  Vasa,” 
with  select  translations  from  Homer  and 
Klopstock.  Next  year  he  is  figuring  away 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  deep  in  the 
classics,  in  Byron,  in  reviewing  for  the  Quar¬ 
terly,  and  in  penning  vers  de  sociiti,  odes, 
epigrams,  and  what  not.  Here,  too,  he  be¬ 
comes  recognized  as  a  “  Sim,”  as  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  late  Mr.  Simeon  are  called  at 
Grants.  But  notwithstanding  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Simeon,  and  eke  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  of  other  members  of  what  Sir  James 
Stephen  styles  the  Clapham  Sect,  poor  Sid¬ 
ney  is  not  long  in  becoming  a  confirmed  and 
prononci.  skeptic. 

Of  this  hereafter.  Meantime,  the  slender 
narrative  of  his  subsequent  life-history  claims 
our  notice.  In  1819  be  took  his  B.A.  de¬ 
gree — narrowly  escaping  plucking,  from  his 
mathematical  deficiencies ;  although  soon  af¬ 
ter  vindicating  his  scholarship,  as  a  ripe  and 
good  classic,  by  the  brilliant  eclat  which 
marked  his  triumphant  competition  for  a 
Fellowship  at  Trinity.  That  Fellowship  he 
resigned,  when  compelled  to  "  elect”  be¬ 
tween  resignation  and  clerical  ordination. 
While  he  held  it,  his  unbusiness-like  habits 
seem  to  have  made  it  of  little  benefit  to  him, 
and  his  yearnings  after  married  life  only  ren¬ 
dered  his  collegiate  seclusion  a  kind  of  diyni- 
tas  sine  otio :  deep  and  reverential  was  his 
sentiment  towards  womankind ;  but  bow  to 
evince  it,  how  to  turn  it  to  account,  was  past 
finding  out;  for  his  “diminutive  stature — 
his  very  perceptible  defects  of  vision — his 
awkward  gmt — his  uncouth  address — his  ec¬ 
centric  manners,  conveying,  to  those  who 
knew  him  not,  the  impression  of  insanity  or 
idiocy — his  slovenly  dress — his  neglected 
[  person — presented  to  the  female  eye  a  tout 
I  ensemble,  to  overcome  the  effect  of  which. 


*  Even  had  yoang  Sidney  no  other  offensive 
characteristica,  mm  was  amply  sufficient  to  make 
him  an  objeH  of  profound  disgust  to  the  general 
mn  of  achoolboja  We  remember  how  odious  to 
otir  olaae  was  the  very  name  of  the  English  opium- 
eater,  because  onr  Psedagogue  was  constantly 
quoting  him  aa  one  who  could,  ere  he  had  nearly 
reached  omt  age,  translate  the  newspapers  into 
Greek  as  he  went  along:  it  even  became  a  source 
of  savage  regret  to  os  t^t  Mr.  de  Quincey  had  not 
mne  a  Tittle  farther  and  fared  a  good  deal  worse  in 
his  laudanum  donee.  It  waa  a  moot  point  that  we 
should  tell  him  aa  much,  with  our  complimenU^  in 
a  round  robin. 
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required  an  appreciation  of  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  excellence  rarely  found,  except  in  the 
highest  order  of  female  minds.”  And  even 
his  intellectual  gifts  were  disadvantageously 
exhibited,  or  rather  concealed;  he  had  no 
conversation  whatever — his  gestures  were 
awkward  and  uneasy — his  tones  hesitating 
and  tedious.  **  Incapable  of  choosing  a 
profession,  or  of  engaging  in  any  regular 
and  systematic  course  of  study,  he  frittered 
away  and  exhausted  his  noble  powers,  for 
years  together,  in  employments  utterly  un¬ 
worthy  of  them  ;  in  minute  verbal  criticism 
for  obscure  periodicals ;  in  occa.sional  essays, 
for  the  most  part  on  trifling  subjects ;  in  bur¬ 
lesque  imitations  of,  and  parodies  upon, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  authors.”  A  tu¬ 
tor  of  his  college  predicted  that  he  would 
live  all  his  life  a  bookseller’s  drudge,  and  at 
last  be  run  over  and  killed  by  a  hackney- 
coach,  while  passing  from  one  shop  to  an¬ 
other.  Among  his  more  important  occupa¬ 
tions  were  his  superintendence  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Milton’s  “  De  Cultu  Dei  ”  through 
the  University  press,  his  editorship  of 
Knight’s  “  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum,” 
and  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  still  in  MS., 
which  are  very  copious,  and  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  N. 
Lettsom,  many  eager  expectants  are  on  the 
alert.  Mr.  Moultrie  tells  us  that  a  very 
large  mass  of  Walker’s  miscellaneous  criti¬ 
cism  is  still  waiting  for  an  editor,  and  goes 
so  far  as  to  intimate  that  his  friends  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  anticipating  in  his  behalf,  the  eventual 
reputation  of  a  Hermann  or  a  Porson  in 
English  literature.  When  the  time  came  for 
him  to  resign  his  Fellowship,  on  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples,  a  dreary  lot  remained ;  his 
pen  was  his  only  bread-winner,  and  its 
swiftest,  strongest  service  realized  but  a  hard 
crust.  Mental  derangement  crippled  his 
powers.  His  high-hearted  friend,  W.  Mack- 
worth  Praed,  generously  and  most  delicately 
redeemed  him  from  utter  destitution.  His 
days  were  now  passed  chiefly  in  London,  in 
squalid  lodgings  ;  though  at  intervals  he  re¬ 
visited  Cambridge,  Eton,  Rugby,  and  other 
abodes  of  his  past  friendships  and  present 
friends.  His  tormenting  consciousness  of 
his  physical  peculiarities  kept  him  within 
doors  for  weeks  together,  and  hallucinations 
of  painful  intensity  and  variety  preyed  on 
his  every-day  life.  Like  Socrates,  he  had 
his  demon,  but  one  of  more  baleful  presence. 
A  distressing  bodily  malady  attacked  him, 
and,  being  neglected,  made  irreparable  in¬ 
roads  on  his  constitution.  HU  days  grew 
darker  and  darker  unto  the  perfect  night. 


Just  before  the  last  scene  of  all,  a  brief 
though  right  plea.sant  solace  cheered  him,  in 
the  shape  of  a  handsome  pecuniary  dona¬ 
tion,  designed  for  him  by  a  Mr.  Crawshay. 
This  was  in  1846.  But  before  the  whole  of 
the  proposed  change  in  his  circumstances 
could  be  effected — a  principal  feature  in 
which  was  his  removal  to  the  house  of  his 
benefactor — William  Sidney  Walker  was,  as 
we  say,  no  more.  As  his  life,  so  his  death 
was  that  of  one  disquieted  and  unresting — 
of  one  tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  com¬ 
forted.  For  he  wasted  away,  and  died  in 
the  dank  cell  of  Doubting  Castle,  if  not  by 
the  club  of  Giant  Despair  himself. 

Skepticism  was  in  many  respects  the  bane 
of  his  existence— the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending.  And  in  him  we  have  one  more 
instance  of  the  possibility,  by  many  still 
doubted,  if  not  denied,  of  the  co-existence  of 
a  strong  skeptical  tendency  with  whatsoever 
is  lovely  and  of  good  report  in  the  moral 
life — with  purity  of  heart,  and  even  a  per¬ 
vading  presence  of  devout  religious  princi¬ 
ple.  His  biographer,  a  man  of  undisputed 
orthodoxy,  observes  that  Walker,  “  like  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  heresiarchs  of  the 
present  day,  combined  with  a  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  conscience,  and  with  deep  and  pure  re¬ 
ligious  affections,  a  morbidly  skeptical  under¬ 
standing.”  Whatever  laxity  of  creed  may 
have  been  his,  it  produced  “  no  external 
change  of  conduct.”  His  morals  as  a  free¬ 
thinker  were  not  in  any  wise  those  of  a  free- 
liver.  “  Never  was  skepticism  more  involun¬ 
tary,”  and  never,  we  are  assured,  would  a 
cordial  conviction  of  the  orthodox  system 
have  been  more  gratefully  welcomed  than  by 
this  outcast  from  its  pale.  Saith  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  “  There  are,  as  in  philosophy  so  in 
divinity,  sturdy  doubts,  and  boisterous  ob¬ 
jections,  wherewith  the  unhappiness  of  our 
knowledge  too  nearly  acquainteth  us.  More 
of  these  hath  no  man  known  than  myself. 
...  It  is  impossible  that,  either  in  the  dis¬ 
course  of  man,  or  in  the  infallible  voice  of 
God,  to  the  weakness  of  our  apprehensions 
there  should  not  appear  irregularities,  con¬ 
tradictions,  and  antinomies:  myself  could 
show  a  catalogue  of  doubts,  never  yet  im¬ 
agined  nor  questioned,  as  I  know,  which  are 
not  resolved  at  the  first  hearing  ;  not  fantas¬ 
tic  queries  or  objections  of  air  ;  for  I  cannot 
hear  of  atoms  in  divinity.”*  To  some 
minds  this  array  of  antinomies  presents  a  far 
more  imposing  and  hostile  front  than  to  oth¬ 
ers  ;  the  catalogue  of  doubts  is  stereotyped 

*  ‘'Religio  Medici,’'§  ziz,  zxi. 
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in  their  book  of  life  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  an 
incessant  longing  for  riddance  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  and  for  full  assnrance  of  the  positive. 
John  Stirling  and  William  Sidney  Walker 
are  types  of  this  class.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served*  that  there  are  many,  especially  men 
whose  business  makes  them  much  conversant 
with  the  world,  to  whose  minds  a  skepticism 
like  that  of  Voltaire  is  not  only  a  natural 
element,  but  one  in  which  they  feel  content¬ 
ed,  and  out  of  which  they  seek  not  for  es¬ 
cape.  Not  to  this  order  belong  the  skeptics 
of  whom  we  speak — far  less  to  the  coarse 
scofiSng  ribalds  of  militant  inhdelity,  the  un¬ 
clean  spirits  of  aggressive  materialism.  Nor 
ought  they  to  be  confounded  with  such,  as 
they  sometimes  are.  Charles  Lamb  remark¬ 
ed  that  the  impediments  and  the  facilitations 
to  a  sound  belief  are  various  and  inscrutable 
as  the  heart  of  man ;  some  believe  upon 
weak  principles,  others  cannot  feel  the  effica¬ 
cy  of  the  strongest.  How  does  Tennyson 
meet  the  sweeping  assumption  that  doubt  is 
devil-bom  ?  “I  know  not,”  he  replies — 

“  I  know  not :  one  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  subtle  question  versed. 

Who  touched  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 

But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true. 

“  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds  ”f 

A  thoughtful  writer  has  said,  that  while 
there  is  a  temper  of  mind  inventive  of  doubts, 
the  cleverness  in  which  it  originates  being  as 
dexterity  of  finger  without  wisdom  of  heart, 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  skepticism  aris¬ 
ing  inevitably  in  a  life  of  right  endeavor  and 
desire,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  moral 
indications,  though  to  passthrough  it  be  one  of 
the  most  painful  and  moral  processes.^  It  is 
Mr.  Moultrie’s  own  remark,  that  a  mind  so 
subtle  and  speculative  as  Walker’s  could 
hardly  by  possibility  avoid,  during  the  course 
of  its  development,  the  passage  through  a 
fiery  trial  of  doubt  or  unbelief  ;  “  few,  proba¬ 
bly,  of  his  most  intellectual  contempioraries 
at  Cambridge — very  few  certainly  of  the  aca¬ 
demical  generation  immediately  succeeding 
his — escaped  altogether  from  the  same  or¬ 
deal.”  The  reasonings  of  some  of  these  dubi- 
tators  were  such  as  Wordsworth  describes : 

Dragging  all  precepts,  judgments,  maxims,  creeds, 
like  culprits  to  the  bar ;  calling  the  mind, 
Sospiciously,  to  establish  in  plain  day 
Her  titles  and  her  honors.  .  . 

*  EJUnhmrgk  July,  1860. 

^  In  Memoriam.” 

^  Lynch’s  *'  Theophilus  TrinaL” 


.  .  .  tin,  demanding  formal  proof. 
And  seeking  it  in  everything,  they  lost 
All  feeling  of  conviction,  aiM,  in  fine. 

Sick,  wearied  out  with  contrarieties. 

Yielded  up  moral  questions  in  despair.  * 

'They  were  nothing  if  not  critical;  ill  at 
ease  except  when  breaking  up  their  own  doc¬ 
trinal  system,  and  shattering  their  own  intel¬ 
lectual  constitution.  Not  that  they  loved  to 
see  the  desire  of  their  eyes  taken  away  with  a 
stroke,  and  that  the  stroke  of  their  own  restless 
arm ;  not  that  they  exulted  in  the  ruins  of  a 
conflagration  lit  by  their  own  torch  ;  for  these 
dissolutions  of  creed  and  credit  cost  them 
many  a  bitter  pang,  and  out  of  these  divi¬ 
sions  came  great  searchings  and  sorrowings 
of  heart.  But  inquirers  of  Walker’s  type 
came  of  a  gentler  and  more  tender  sort,  and 
felt  more  keenly  the  penalties  of  a  skeptical 
tendency,  and  struggled  more  earnestly 
against  its  withering  influence,  and  had  leas  dis¬ 
position  to  subject  every  suspected  tenet,  every 
antilegomenon,  to  the  ordeal  of  touch.  They 
were  more  patient,  hopeful,  loving.  While 
the  others  passed  judgment  in  hot  haste  on 
every  dogma  which  to  them  seemed  barren, 
demanding  that  it  should  be  cut  down,  and 
no  longer  cumber  the  ground — these,  at  least, 
plead^  for  a  respite,  for  farther  trial,  when, 
if  the  doomed  tree  should  bear  fruit — well ; 
but  if  not,  then,  after  that,  let  it  be  cut  down. 
If  skeptics  they  must  be,  it  was  not  because 
they  loved  to  have  it  so ;  and  to  them  there 
was  anguish  in  the  self-communing  cry, 
“  What  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof !” 

"Airifl’T’  avifl'va,  xaivd,  xoivd  dipxofMii. 

"Evjpd  d’  «9’  Srsfun 
Kaxd  xoxuv  xupsf.f 

Designed,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  their  difficulties  had  a  special 
and  exigeant  penalty.  What  were  they  to 
do  ?  “  This  surely  was  a  miserable  man,” 

says  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  of  a  clergyman, 
who,  yielding  to  the  speculative  tendency  of 
the  age,  had  gone  astray  from  the  firm  foun¬ 
dation  of  an  ancient  faith,  and  wandered  into 
a  cloud  region,  where  everything  was  misty 
and  deceptive,  ever  mocking  him  with  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  reality,  but  still  dissolving  when  he 
flung  himself  upon  it  for  support  and  rest. 
“  His  instinct  and  early  training  demanded 
something  steadfast;  but,  lookmg  forward, 
he  beheld  vapors  piled  on  vapors,  and  be¬ 
hind  him  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  man 
of  yesterday  and  to-day  ;  on  the  borders  of 
which  he  paced  to  and  fro,  sometimes  wring, 
ing  his  bands  in  agony,  and  often  making  his 


*  **  The  Prelude,”  book  zL  f  Eorip.  Hecuba. 
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own  woe  a  theme  of  scornful  merriment.”* 
Could  such  a  prospect  be  endurable  by  one 
of  Sidney  Walker’s  sensitive  conscientious¬ 
ness  ?  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  com¬ 
mon  prescription  by  grave  and  experienced 
doctors  of  the  Church,  as  the  panacea,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  only  medicament,  in  such  ab¬ 
normal  cases  was  this — to  take  orders  in  spite 
of  skepticism,  and  by  dint  of  actual  parochial 
duty  work  off  its  mischievous  humors. 
“Why  stand  all  day  idle  in  the  market¬ 
place  ?  Why  not  go  work  forthwith  in  the 
vineyard?”  Surely  that  would  dispel  the 
crotchets  of  hours  of  idleness.  Such  was  the 
advice  of  some  good  men;  and  by  some 
troubled  consciences  it  was  adopted.  John 
Sterling  adopted  it — we  know  with  what  re¬ 
sults.  Hundreds  of  others  have  adopted  it 
— sometimes  with  seeming  success,  some¬ 
times  with  notorious  failure.  Sidney  Walker 
did  not  adopt  it ;  and  he,  we  think,  was  wise 
in  his  resolve.  For  although  there  are  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  advice  is  unquestionably 
sound,  cases  of  embarrassed  thought”  when 
the  only  cure  must  be  sought  in  practical 
duty,  not  in  closet  contemplation ;  yet,  as  a 
living  writer  has  put  it,  there  is  a  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  spiritual  and  simply 
historical  religion — between  doubts  arising 
from  spiritual  obtuseness,  and  those  which 
are  due  to  want  of  historical  light.  Mr.  Keble 
recommended  Arnold  to  take  a  curacy  as  the 
best  means  of  clearing  up  Trinitarian  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  but  whatever  sanction  this  particular 
case  might  appear  to  lend  to  the  counsel  of 
that  triny  devout  poet  and  able  divine,  there 
is  only  too  real  a  truth  in  the  comment  of 
heterodoxy,  that  this  was  viewing  orders” 
as  a  kind  of  spiritual  backboard,  which,  by 
dint  of  obliging  a  man  to  look  as  if  he  were 
straight,  and  by  making  him  so ;  and  how¬ 
ever  the  scheme  may  answer  in  the  case  of  a 
curved  spine,  its  application  to  a  warped  faith 
or  a  crooked  creed  involves  at  the  best  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  self- dissimulation,  a  latent  underlying 
sham.  Hence  our  conviction  that  in  the  ca¬ 
suistry  of  his  own  difficulty  as  to  ordina¬ 
tion,  Walker’s  resolution  was  wise  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  as  well  as  honorable  as  a  sacrifice ;  and 
that  here  too,  whatever  expediency  might 
suggest,  honesty  was  the  best  policy. 

As  to  his  position  as  an  author,  the  future 
rather  than  the  present  must  pronounce. 
Professedly,  his  writings  of  most  mark  and 
likelihood  remain  to  be  published.  The 
"  Poetical  Remains”  comprise  many  agreea¬ 
ble  and  tender  verses — some  quaint  and  hu- 


*  “The  Christmas  Banquet” 


morons — recalling  tow  the  manner  of  Hart¬ 
ley  Coleridge,  now  of  R.  C.  Trench,  and  now 
of  Moultrie,  or  Sterling,  or  Milnes,  but  ever 
**  with  a  difference.”  Nor  does  he  probably 
equal  any  of  the  minor  poets  just  mentioned ; 
certainly  not  the  first  or  the  last  of  them. 
It  is  rather  by  a  musical  interval,  an  isolated 
passage  here  and  there,  than  by  any  sustain¬ 
ed  excellence  of  thought  or  style,  that  he 
wins  the  ear,  and  occasionally  whispers  to 
the  heart.  He  never  whispers  an  o' erf rauakt 
heart,  to  bid  it  break  ;  never  stirs  it  with  a 
trumpet  note  ;  never  startles  it  with  revela¬ 
tions  of  its  own  hidden  mystery,  nor  thrills 
it  with  echoes  of  its  secret  wailings,  nor  agi¬ 
tates  it  with  a  dramatized  revival  of  its  dear¬ 
est  ancient  memories,  nor  wrings  it  with 
electric  suggestion  of  thoughts  too  big  for 
utterance,  too  deep  for  tears.  It  is  a  left- 
handed  compliment  to  the  poet,  if  we  bid 
the  reader  construct  an  affirmative  out  of 
these  negatives,  and  thus  gather  what  he  is 
from  learning  what  he  is  not.  Yet  the  poet 
has  his  merits — pensive  fancy,  mild  contem¬ 
plativeness,  and  snatches  of  soothing  melody. 
And  his  verses  gamer  at  least  the  harvest  of 
a  quiet  eye,  though  innocent  of  the  eye  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling.  To  append  specimens  of 
sufficient  longitude,  our  own  latitude  now 
forbids.  And  it  may  seem  absurd,  or  unjust, 
to  wind  up  with  one  or  two  shreds  and 
patches,  as  illustrative  of  the  robes  whence 
they  are  rudely  torn.  Yet,  at  this  risk,  and 
with  this  proviso,  we  annex  a  fragment  from 
the  poem  headed  “  Wandering  Thoughts,” 
a  favorable  instance  of  his  serious  mood  : 

O  Stella !  golden  star  of  youth  and  love  ! 

In  thy  soft  name  the  voice  of  other  years 
Seems  sounding ;  each  green  court,  and  arched 
grove. 

Where,  hand  in  hand,  we  walked,  again  ap¬ 
pears, 

Called  by  tlie  spell ;  the  very  clouds  and  tears 
O’er  which  thy  dawning  lamp  its  splendor  darted, 
Gleam  bright :  and  they  are  there,  my  youth¬ 
ful  peers, 

The  lofty-minded  and  the  gentle-hearted ; 

The  beauty  of  tlie  earth — the  light  of  days  de¬ 
parted, — 

All,  all  return  ;  and  with  them  comes  a  throng 
Of  wither’d  hopes,  and  loves  made  desolate ; 
And  high  resolves,  cherish’d  in  silence  long, 

Yea,  struggling  still  beneath  the  incumbent 
weight 

Of  spirit-quelling  Time,  and  adverse  fate. 
These  only  live  ;  all  else  have  passed  away 
To  Memory’s  spectre-land ;  and  She,  who  sate 
’Mid  that  bright  choir  so  bright,  is  now  as  they— - 
A  morning  draam  of  life,  dissolving  with  the  day. 

The  following  Vindicia  Maryaritance  may 
i  be  given  in  evidence  of  Walker’s  more  spor- 
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live  manner ;  the  lines  are  such  as  one  might 
look  for,  on  the  same  subject,  from  Elia,*  or 
Leigh  Hunt,  or  Hartley  Coleridge ;  and  with 
them,  and  with  reference  to  them,  we  utter 
our  Vos  plaudits: 

Sweet  name  !  that,  utter’d  or  remember’d,  brings 
Before  the  thoughts  a  thousand  lovely  things  ; 
Bright  clustering  pearls,  and  flowers  of  rainbow 
dyes,f 

And  dearer  visions  of  beloved  eyes  ; 

Charming  alike,  whatever  shape  thou  wear — 


Whether  thou  put  on  Peggy’s  rustic  air, 

Or  smile  from  merry  Meg’s  familiar  face. 

Or  glide  along  with  MaTj9ry’s  ancient  grace, 

Or  frisk  as  Madge,  wild,  mischievous,  and  sly. 
Or  tower  in  Margaret’s  courtly  dignity  ; 

Hail  to  thee  still !  and  may  the  wretch  profane. 
Who  blurs  thy  spotless  fame  with  ribald  stain,* 
Fall  prone  before  the  name  he  dares  despise, 
Unpitied  victim  of  some  Margaret’s  eyes ; 

And  vainly  penitent,  with  suppliant  tongue 
Retract  his  scorn,  and  mourn  his  sranderous 
wrong  ! 


From  Frsttr’t  Msgasin*. 
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Amongst  the  numerous  attractions  which 
the  good  town  of  Brussels  presents  to  travel¬ 
lers,  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  neglected,  is  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  of  ancient  manuscripts  known 
as  the  Burgundian  Library,  which  contains 
more  than  20,000  of  the  most  valuable  docu¬ 
ments.  A  visit  to  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  amusing  ways  of  spending  a  morning, 
even  for  casual  visitors  ;  but  for  those  who 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  such  relics  of  past 
and  gone  literate  Te,  a  succession  of  visits  alone 
can  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  the  sight  of 
its  treasures  excites.  Before  proceeding  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  its  varied  riches, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  its  rise  and  progress. 

No  precise  date  is,  we  believe,  affixed  to  its 
foundation;  it  probably  sprung  up  and  in¬ 
creased  gradually  beneath  the  fostering  care 
of  the  rich  and  powerful  dukes  of  Burgundy 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  golden  age 
of  the  Netherlands.  Philippe  le  Bon  was, 
as  is  well  known,  a  great  protector  of  the 
arts  and  of  learning,  and  established  a  sort 
of  school,  or  “  atelier,”  for  transcribing  and 
embellishing  the  numerous  scattered  works  of 
former  zealous  caligraphs,  whose  means  were 
not  equal  to  their  desire  of  excellence  ;  and, 
in  addition,  kept  up  four  libraries,  one  at 


*  Nor  do  we  forget  his  (Lamb’s)  sweet  stanzas  to 

Margaret  W - ,  “  in  happy  hour,” 

- Christen’d  from  tiiat  hnmble  flower 

Which  we  a  daisy  calL 

f  The  China-Aster,  called  in  French,  La  Seine 
MarguMte. 


Ohent,  one  at  Bruges,  the  others  at  Brussels 
and  Dijon.  The  latter  and  that  at  Ohent 
still  exist;  but  the  manuscripts  at  Bruges 
have  been  added  to  the  collection  at  Brussels, 
forming  a  mass  of  valuable  documents  quite 
unique  in  its  line.  These  libraries,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  one  at  present  under  considera¬ 
tion,  suffered  very  much  during  the  convul¬ 
sions  and  strife  which  so  long  desolated  the 
country ;  and  during  three  centuries  of  fre¬ 
quent  and  bitter  warfare  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  losses  may  not  have  occurred.  It 
is  certain  that  the  whole  collection  was,  at 
the  formal  am  exation  of  Belgium  to  France, 
transported  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  un¬ 
til  the  peace  of  1815,  when  it  was  again  re¬ 
stored,  happily  uninjured,  and  many  of  the 
books  rebound  and  refreshed  from  the  state 
of  decay  into  which  they  had  fallen.  But 
the^  were  not  destined  to  remain  quietly  in 
their  new  abode ;  for  in  1831,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Princes  of 
Orange,  where  they  were  kept,  and  some  per¬ 
ished,  but  fortunately  none  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able.  In  so  many  vicissitudes  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  at  what  precise  period  the  loss 
occurred,  but  the  accounts  and  statistics  of 
the  before-mentioned  caligraphic  establish¬ 
ment,  which  are  known  to  have  existed  there, 
have  entirely  disappeared;  although  the  privy 
purse  accounts  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  du- 

*  Let  the  gelled  jede  wince.  We  love  the  name 
too  well  to  be  touched  by  the  poet’s  curse.  Nor 
did  we  ever  hear  the  name  maligned  but  once,  and 
that  was  by  a  lady — a  (air  and  wise  one  too,  and 
herself  a  lisrgaret,  "  pearl  of  great  price.” 
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ring  the  6fte«nth  century  still  remain.  Some 
manuscripts  have  been  purchased  at  different 
periods  and  added  (o  the  collection,  amongst 
which  are  a  few  Arabic,  Persian,  Chinese, 
Ac.,  but  not  in  sufficient  number  to  interfere 
with  the  national  character  of  the  whole  li¬ 
brary,  which  now  contains  upwards  of  20,000 
volumes. 

The  entrance  to  it  is  by  the  large  court  of 
the  ancient  Nassau  palace,  in  the  Place  du 
Mus^e,  and  the  means  of  admittance  the 
most  simple  imaginable.  The  visitor  merely 
enters  by  the  large  door  immediately  under 
the  balcony,  in  the  principal  front  of  the 
building,  and  passing  through  a  pair  of  mat- 
tressed  folding  doors,  and  turning  to  the 
right,  6nds  himself  in  presence  of  another 
ground-glass  door,  which  gives  admittance 
to  the  librarian’s  room.  This  is  a  large, 
handsome  apartment,  matted  and  furnished 
with  desks,  seats,  and  tall  presses ;  upon 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  exercising  our  per¬ 
sonal  inspection,  our  eyes  became  instantly 
riveted.  They  seemed  positively  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  their  trust ;  and  as 
they  stood,  tall,  stately,  and  in  oaken  gran¬ 
deur,  they  looked  impenetrable  to  any  hand 
but  those  empowered  to  display  the  hidden 
beauties  they  contained.  Upon  our  entrance, 
we  were  taken  in  charge  by  one  of  the  as¬ 
sistants,  an  intelligent  and  most  obliging 
cicerone,  who  brought  down  for  us  book 
after  book  with  untiring  patience.  No  de¬ 
scription  could  do  justice  to  what  we  saw. 
The  finest  are  nearly  all  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  one  Bible,  writ¬ 
ten  on  vellum,  with  illuminations  in  gold, 
silver,  and  colors,  was  a  perfect  masterpiece. 
It  had  belonged  to  Philippe  le  Bel,  King  of 
France,  was  in  two  immense  volumes,  and  in 
perfect  preservation.  Every  one  must  re¬ 
member,  who  has  ever  seen  them,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  drawings  in  the  large  edition  of  the 
prince  of  chroniclers,  Froissart;  but  for 
ndivetS  of  design,  utter  neglect  of  perspec¬ 
tive,  contempt  of  probabilities,  and  anachro¬ 
nism  of  costume,  they  fade  into  nothing  be¬ 
fore  the  vignettes  of  the  King  of  France’s 
Hystoire  Saynte.  Imagine,  reader,  if  you 
can,  Elijah  ascending  into  heaven  in  a  long 
cart,  much  resembling  that  in  which  crimi¬ 
nals  are  conveyed  to  the  guillotine,  in  a 
highly  decorated  state,  with  tongues  of 
bright  red  flame  symmetrically  dispc^d 
along  the  sides  and  wheels.  This  eligible 
vehicle  is  drawn  by  a  horse  which  a  London 
costermonger  would  be  ashamed  to  own, 
lashed,  however,  into  a  state  of  extreme  ex¬ 
citement  by  the  efforts  of  a  singularly  ill- 


favored  angel  in  dirty  white  garments,  who 
bestrides  him,  to  his  evident  discomfort. 
The  prophet  himself  sits  meekly  in  his  cha¬ 
riot  of  triumph,  with  lifted  hands,  contem¬ 
plating  the  Pegasus  by  whose  efforts  he  is 
to  reach  the  favored  and  celestial  regions,  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  line  of  intense  ultramarine  blue^ 
and  wearing  on  his  face  (by  some  curious 
and  novel  process  presented  to  the  gazer’s 
view  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  nature)  a 
very  natural  and  excusable  expression  of 
doubt  and  distrust  of  ever  getting  there. 
The  whole  concern  is  just  rising,  in  a  highly 
perilous  and  perplexing  manner,  from  a  pale 
green  ground,  upon  which,  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  kneels  Elisha,  decidedly  astonished,  as 
he  well  may  be.  Like  his  master,  he  has 
performed  upon  himself  a  tour  de  force  of 
unparalleled  cleverness,  for,  as  he  kneels,  his 
limbs,  from  the  knee  downwards,  are  stretched 
out  by  his  side,  instead  of  behind  him,  a  po¬ 
sition  quite  incompatible  with  modem  ideas 
of  anatomy.  This  is  one  among  a  thousand 
similar  examples.  Solomon  is  depicted  star¬ 
ing  with  a  look  of  indescribable  horror  and 
dismay,  mingled  with  contemptuous  surprise, 
at  three  flame-colored  cherubim,  who  are 
huddled  together  in  a  most  undignified  heap 
in  a  comer  of  the  picture. 

The  monarch  is  habited  in  gorgeous  robes, 
blue  and  gold,  and  sits  upon  a  hard  chair, 
with  an  uncomfortably  low  canopy,  in  a 
room,  or  rather  on  a  sort  of  background  of 
a  mosaic  pattern  in  black,  red,  and  gold. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  cherubim? 
Heads  there  are  indeed,  and  wings,  but  little 
else  save  a  brick-dusty  mist ;  the  heads 
aforesaid  being  at  least  twice  the  size  of 
Solomon’s,  and  the  points  of  the  wings  serv¬ 
ing  as  feet,  or  at  least  supports,  to  them. 
These  celestials  bear  a  decidedly  stupid 
countenance,  and  look  somewhat  like  school¬ 
boys  afraid  of  a  flogging ;  and  neither  they 
nor  the  wise  king  seem  to  know  what  to 
make  of  each  other,  at  which  no  sensible  in¬ 
dividual  can  be  astonished.  The  two  angels 
sent  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  seen  ap¬ 
proaching  a  pinky  town,  of  which  the  walls 
and  ramparts  just  reach  their  heads;  the 
walls  (garnished  with  towers  like  pepper 
boxes)  are  ornamented  with  lambent  tongues 
of  fire,  in  the  midst  of  which,  and  attached 
to  the  walls  by  some  mysterious  agency, 
hangs  in  a  very  animated  attitude  a  wild, 
little,  black  imp,  supposed  to  represent  the 
promoter  of  evil  hovering  over  the  devoted 
city.  One  of  these  vignettes  occurs  every 
fourth  or  fifth  page,  and  in  the  others  every 
capital  letter  is  blazing  with  the  richest  and 
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most  elaborate  designs,  and  stiff  erith  gold 
leaf.  And  round  many  a  page  are  rolled 
the  most  graceful  patterns  of  leaves  and 
branches  in  fanciful  wreaths,  of  an  elegance 
and  delicacy  which  furnish  a  most  singular 
contrast  to  the  agonizing  stiffness  and  wood¬ 
en  outlines  of  the  human  figures. 

But  in  these  volumes,  however  absurd  the 
ideas  and  their  execution  may  appear,  the 
painter  has  not  yet  attained  the  sublime  of 
absurdity  and  anachronism  reached  by  two 
others  in  a  History  of  Rome  and  a  Mytholo¬ 
gy,  both  written  for  the  instruction  of  Charles 
le  T^m^raire.  In  the  first  of  these  produc¬ 
tions,  Publius  Cornelius,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  some  Publius  Cornelius  or  another, 
is  represented  as  pleading  against  some  Caius 
Lentulus  or  another,  before  the  Roman  Senate. 

That  grave  and  far-famed  body  is  formed 
of  five  individuals,  seated  upon  a  very  nar¬ 
row  and  slanting  bench  in  a  Gothic  room  (the 
architecture  of  which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  patient  execution),  dressed  in  immense 
white  turbans,  loose  gowns,  and  banging 
sleeves,  and  near  them  is  a  Capuchin  monk, 
with  shaven  crown  and  in  the  full  dress  of 
bis  order.  The  complainant,  being  probably 
intended  for  a  representation  of  "Young 
Rome,”  is  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fash¬ 
ion,  with  a  jerkin  of  the  most  succinct  pro¬ 
portions,  tight  indispensables,  outrageously 
pointed  boots,  peculiar  conical  cap,  and  all 
the  “  et  ceteras”  of  a  dandy  of  the  time  at 
which  this  anachronism  was  perpetrated. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  Roman  matrons  in 
liomed  head  dresses,  and  long,  close  fitting 
gowns,  trains  and  veils,  who  are  promenading 
in  the  space  before  the  Senate,  as  if  the 
Senate-house  were  their  own  parlor.  In 
another  nearly  similar  picture  Caius  Lentu¬ 
lus  makes  his  defence,  and  in  this  the  lictors 
appear  as  halberdiers  in  yellowish  boots. 
The  other  tome,  the  Mythology,  presents 
some  curious  views  of  nature,  and  throws  a 
new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  Pagan  gods,  goddesses, 
and  celebrities  generally.  In  this  magnificent 
specimen  of  ancient  writing  and  miniature, 
done  in  fine  Gothic  black  letter  upon  vellum, 
and  over  which  its  author,  the  Sire  Raoul 
Lefebvre,  priest,  seems  to  have  spent  some 
choice  time  and  labor,  every  event  nearly  in 
ancient  fable  is  pourtraiet  au  vif  with  dis¬ 
tracting  minuteness.  The  likeness  of  the 
worthy  monk  himself  adorns  the  beginning 
of  the  book ;  be  is  shown  sitting  at  a  low 
wooden  table  writing,  in  the  presence  of 
Philippe  le  Bon  and  the  knights  of  the  Gold¬ 
en  Fleece.  The  most  natural  object  in  the 


whole  piece  is  a  beautiful  little  white  grey¬ 
hound,  who  is  snapping  and  snarling  at  a 
highly  democratic  little  gray  dog,  who  is  in 
company  with  one  of  the  knights,  and  who 
seems  to  offend  his  high  br^  prejudices. 
After  a  slight  exordium,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  business.  Jupiter  is  seen  and  the  injured 
Saturn ;  the  Titans  in  complete  arms,  with 
shield  and  sword,  and  waving  plumes,  and 
vizor  down,  are  made  to  issue  from  a  town 
in  which  the  smallest  of  them  could  hardly 
sleep  comfortably,  headed  by  Jupiter  in  a 
war  chariot  more  like  a  mud  cart  than  any 
other  modem  vehicle,  and  worse  even  than 
Elijah's.  He  seems  to  have  no  means  of 
propulsion  whatever.  Perseus  fights  for 
Andromeda  with  a  mild  looking  and  very 
damp  monster,  in  the  image  and  semblance 
of  a  rough  Scotch  terrier,  emerging  from  a 
pale-blue  brook  a  yard  wide,  and  forces  a 
stick  down  his  throat  with  a  look  of  the  most 
playful  good  humor.  Escolapius,  on  bis 
part,  is  seen  performing  a  similar  operation 
on  a  pink  and  lilac  basilisk,  spotted  a  good 
deal  like  a  tiger,  whilst  his  assistant  surgeons 
administer  succor  in  the  form  of  large  bundles 
of  herbs  (to  be  taken  as  directed  in  this  case  by 
cramming  down  the  throat),  to  certain  un- 
happy,  dwarfed  individuals,  wboare  supposed 
to  be  bitten  by  the  harmless  and  gentlemanly 
animal  who  is  offering  himself  so  calmly  to  de¬ 
struction,  whilst  his  children,  on  an  eminence 
in  the  background,  share  his  melancholy  fate. 
Many  are  the  scenes  depicted,  and  in  all  the 
incongruity  is  nearly  equal  to  those  above  de¬ 
scribed.  Here  and  there  a  faint  gleam  of 
something  like  nature  or  probability  appears, 
but  instantly  is  swamped  in  a  sea  of  absurd¬ 
ity  so  vast  that  it  has  no  chance  whatever  of 
floating. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  book  is  the 
music-album  of  Marguerite  of  Austria,  the 
daughter  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  and  aunt  of  Charles  V.  Two 
sides  of  each  •  page  are  surrounded  by  a 
broad  border,  painted  with  flowers  of  ex¬ 
quisite  delicacy,  upon  a  gold  ground,  chiefly 
her  own  name-sake,  the  daisy  ^Marguerite), 
in  every  variety  of  position,  but  mixed  also 
with  violet,  common  heartsease,  pinks,  and 
something  like  what  is  now  called  Virginia 
stock ;  arabesques,  too,  in  bronze  colors  of 
singular  finish  and  beauty.  The  same,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  said  of  the  music,  which  is 
curiously  clumsy  and  large,  although  evident¬ 
ly  something  superior  for  the  age.  Half  the 
book  is  empty,  the  pages  being  ruled,  but 
untouched.  The  original  binding  still  exists, 
but  is  preserved  in  an  outer  cover. 
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It  woald  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all 
the  curiouH  works  which  are  to  be  seen  here, 
bat  one  especially  deserving  of  notice  is  a  Bi¬ 
ble  written  for  the  especial  use,  we  believe, 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  with  pictures  much  in 
the  style  of  the  before-described  mytho¬ 
logical  performances.  Pharaoh’s  daughter 
and  the  infant  Moses  are  worth  any  trouble 
to  behold ;  the  fall  of  Jericho  and  the  story 
of  Esther  are  equally  good ;  Job  upon  bis 
dunghill,  tempted  by  Satan,  in  the  likeness 
of  a  chimpanzee,  soars  above  even  the  ordi¬ 
nary  genius  of  the  painter.  Daniel  in  the 
den  of  lions  is  little  short  of  sublime.  The 
den  is  a  pinkish  brick  tub,  filled  with  choco¬ 
late-colored  monkey-faces,  which  are  intend¬ 
ed,  ‘if  you  make  believe  very  much,’  to 
represent  the  kings  of  the  forest.  No  b^ies 
are  visible :  the  dimensions  of  the  den  would 
not  admit  of  any  existing;  in  the  midst 
stands  Daniel,  in  a  faint-colored  lilac  robe, 
and  quite  unconcerned.  In  a  succeeding 
picture,  the  prophet  is  being  fetched  away 
m  triumph,  and  one  of  the  chocolate-faces 
is  snapping  with  a  ghastly  grin  at  the  robe 
of  one  of  the  terrified  accusers,  who  vainly 
tries  to  escape. 

Another  work  most  amusing  to  those  ca¬ 
pable  of  appreciating  its  odd  mixture  of 
simple-hearti  good  sense  and  monastic 
rigidity,  is  the  treatise  upon  the  Education 
de$  Dem^telles,  by  the  Cheyvalier  de  La- 
tour,  written  for  tne  use  of  his  daughters, 
who  were  doubtless  most  grateful  ^r  this 
mark  of  paternal  solicitude. 

The  bik  of  the  Toison  cTOrit  also  very 
interesting.  It  contains  a  series  of  portrait 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and,  after  each, 
the  names  and  arms  of  the  knights  by  him 
created, — a  host  of  noble  names,  many  of 
which  are  uow  completely  extinct.  The 
book  has  an  interest  independent  of  its  pic¬ 
torial  merits,  from  the  fact  that  this  cele¬ 
brated  order,  once,  except  the  Garter,  the 
noblest  in  Europe,  is  now  extinct  in  the 
country  that  gave  it  birth,  although  still 
subsisting,  with  two  separate  heads,  in  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Spain,  the  grandmaster  in  the  former 
country  being  the  Emperor,  in  the  latter. 
Queen  Isabella.  As  we  said,  this  book  con¬ 
tains  portraits,  at  full  length,  and  most  elabo¬ 
rately  finished,  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
who  were  chiefs  of  the  order,  and  all  bear 
atriking  marks  of  resemblance.  The  head  of 
Charles  V.  is  a  little  chef  d'auvrt  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  finish ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
naive  stififness  aiul  quaint  precision  in  the  at¬ 
titudes  and  draperies,  there  is  an  air  of  life¬ 
like  fidelity  and  ingenious  imitation  about 


the  whole  collection,  that  would  redeem  far 
worse  painting.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen  a 
list  of  all  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  since  its 
foundation,  in  a  brok  of  the  statutes  of  the 
order,  sent  to  Charles  V.  on  his  creation  as  a 
knight,  and  which,  contrary  to  rule,  was  not 
returned  at  the  death  of  its  possessor. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  enumerate  all  the 
objects  of  attraction  and  amusement  afforded 
by  this  splendid  library,  but  few  persons,  we 
imagine,  would,  unless  compelled  by  abso¬ 
lute  necessity,  confine  themselves  to  a  single 
visit ;  and  fewer  still  would  leave  it  without 
a  feeling  of  wonder,  almost  of  awe,  at  the 
changed  state  of  society,  since  these  rare  and 
labored  works  were  the  only  means  of  con¬ 
veying  knowledge.  We  hold  now  in  our 
own  hands  a  mighty  engine  for  peace  or 
war, — we  stand  beneath  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  it  is  for  us 
to  choose  which  is  to  be  our  portion.  Print¬ 
ing,  by  spreading  abroad  instruction  fm*  the 
ignorant,  by  disseminating,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  results  of  one  man’s  thoughts, 
by  giving  even  to  the  poorest  thirster  for 
knowledge  the  means  of  satisfying  his  long¬ 
ing  for  intellectual  food,  has  done  what  it 
would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  term 
miracles,  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race  ;  but,  alas  !  as  the  good  has  increased 
and  multiplied,  so  also  has  the  evil  spread. 
The  false  philosophy  of  men  whose  reli¬ 
gion  was  the  belief  in  human  reason  and 
human  goodness,  the  hard  skepticism  of 
avowed  infidelity,  the  still  more  dangerous 
poison  of  those  who  reduce  every  end  and 
aim  in  human  life  to  the  mere  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness,  and  throw  over  sin  itself  the  enchant¬ 
ment  of  every  beauty  that  genius  and  passion 
can  bestow,  the  dotrines  of  every  wild  sche¬ 
mer,  are  perpetuated  with  the  same  facility, 
and  scattered  abroad  with  the  same  profu¬ 
sion  as  the  works  of  those  who  have  done 
good  service  to  God  and  mao.  Truly,  it  has 
been  a  light  to  the  world,  but  heavy  is  the 
responsibility  that  hangs  over  us,  and  terrible 
will  be  the  retribution  of  those  in  whose 
hands  that  light  becomes  as  darkness.  There 
is  not  a  wora  that  is  written,  not  a  line  that 
is  printed,  but  is  a  seed  sown  for  future  good 
or  evil,  in  the  circle  of  its  influence,  however 
small  or  however  extended  it  may  be ;  and, 
although  none  would  wish  to  return  to  the 
times  of  old,  in  which  the  subjects  of  our 
descriptions  were  the  only  means  of  enlight¬ 
enment  afforded  to  mankind,  still  none  can 
deny  that  as  a  far  greater  talent  has  been  in¬ 
trusted  to  our  charge,  so  we  shall  have  a  far 
weightieraccount  to  render  of  its  employment. 
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These  reflections  maj  perhaps  seem  some¬ 
what  serious  for  such  a  subject,  but  they  are 
not  unfitted  or  inconsequent  thoughts  ;  they 
rise  naturally,  from  the  sight  of  the  relics  of 
olden  times ;  and  if  that  sight  awakens  to 
ever  so  slight  a  degree  a  sense  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  power  intrusted  to  modem 
society,  and  a  desire  to  guide  it  to  a  path 
beneficial  to  humanity,  however  small  the 
power  to  accomplish  it  may  be,  a  few  hours 
may  have  been  often  worse  spent  than  in  a 
visit  to  the  Burgundian  Library. 
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ScARCXLT  has  the  stupor  occasioned  by  the 
last  step  taken  on  the  new  road  to  ruin  down 
which  the  Emperor  is  driving,  ceased  to  over¬ 
come  us,  when  we  are  thrown  into  new  per¬ 
plexity  by  the  unexpected  effects  proceeding 
from  causes  which  at  first  were  regarded  as 
entirely  personal,  but  which  have  become 
more  public,  rapid,  and  disastrous  than  even 
bis  Imperial  Majesty’s  greatest  enemies  could 
have  desired.  How  singular,  though,  to  be 
sure,  characteristic  of  the  inconsistency  of  all 
national  prejudice,  is  the  profound  discontent 
and  eager  vituperation  against  the  Emperor’s 
marriage  !  Not  one  single  class  of  society  has 
it  pleased,  not  one  symptom  of  mcc'et  has  it 
created.  The  gradual  fall  in  the  funds  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  alarm  even  the  most  obstinate  op¬ 
timists,  for  they  as  well  as  their  adversaries 
cannot  choose  but  observe  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  change  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  few  days,  for  scarcely  have  they 
amounted  to  weeks,  in  the  feelings  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  army  !  Yes,  it  can  no  longer 
be  disguised,  that  great  resource,  that  migh¬ 
ty  prop  which  alone  was  to  render  the  Im¬ 
perial  throne  secure,  to  steady  it  on  its  base 
without  help  from  noblesse,  people,  or  bour- 
yeoisie,  is  gradually  sliding  away  from  its 
position,  leaving  the  rotten  legs  of  that  same 
imperial  throne  so  daintily  disguised  by  the 
trophies  of  glittering  arms,  the  tinsel,  and  the 
gewgaws  piled  around  them  visible  now  in 
all  their  nakedness.  Oh,  how  thin  and  splin¬ 
tered  they  look!  almost  as  attenuated  and 
unsafe  as  those  of  the  great  Spontini,  which 
have  passed  into  a  proverb,  even  to  a  fashion, 
as  witness  the  chiffoniers,  the  flower-stands 
daily  exhibited  with  legs  a  la  Spontini — only 
see,  ye  Gods,  how  ricketty  is  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine,  and  behold  the  legs  are  of  uneven 
length  likewise.  Heaven  save  us — why  be 
who  sits  thereon  had  need  to  be  the  admir- 
I  able  tumbler  he  has  displayed  himself,  in  or- 

j  der  to  keep  his  seat  for  an  instant— only  see 

\  bow  it  slides  from  under  him,  now  back- 

I  wards,  now  forwards,  now  on  this  side,  now 

I  on  that,  until  pretty  even  bets  could  be  taken 


amongst  the  spectators,  on  which  side  he  is 
most  likely  to  topple  over.  The  gossip  and 
scandalous  talk  concerning  the  marriage — 
the  big  words,  and  the  withering  sneers  con¬ 
cerning  the  ceremony — the  derisive  epigrams 
about  the  Grand  Chamberlains,  and  the 
Grand  Veneurs,  and  the  Grand  Elcuyers,  are 
now  silenced,  but  to  them  has  succeeded  a 
contemptuous  silence  more  injurious  still ; 
and  the  talk  is  no  longer  of  the  graces  of 
Mdlle.  de  Montijo  and  the  Lard  campaigns 
of  the  old  wamor,  her  mamma,  but  of  the 
soldier  who  sold  his  horse-cloth,  and  whose 
condemnation  to  the  strong  room  of  the 
caserne  as  punishment  of  the  offence,  has 
been  followed  by  the  same  dereliction  from 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  whole  regiment,  to 
the  most  awful  consternation  of  the  officers 
and  the  great  delight  of  the  bourgeois  of 
Paris,  their  secret  and  mortal  enemies.  This 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  army  was  so 
visible  on  Sunday,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
gay  pageant  which  was  toiling  its  way  to 
Notre  Dame,  that  even  foreigners  were 
struck  by  the  gloom  and  silence  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  ranks  through  which  it  passed. 
This  feeling  is  unaccountable,  and  has  baf¬ 
fled  the  researches  of  our  wisest  philosophers. 
In  what  does  it  originate  ?  The  Emperor 
has  married  a  pretty  woman,  and  beauty  has 
long  been  pronounced  in  France  to  be  the 
sole  criterion  of  female  aristocracy ; — he  has 
married  likewise  to  please  himself,  which 
should  give  cause  of  satisfaction  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  he  may  certainly  be  deemed  the  only 
Sovereign  in  Europe  who  ever  thought  of 
marrying  for  that  especial  purpose  ; — he  has 
married  a  Catholic  tM,  and  of  this  he  boasts 
more  than  all,  for  is  he  not  a  highly  religious 
man,  and  is  not  the  nation  he  governs  a  high¬ 
ly  religious  people  ?  This  last  concession  to 
the  feelings  of  his  subjects  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  most  of  all,  and  at  the 
Hotel  de  Bretinvilliers  is,  no  doubt,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  nightly  talk.  Instead  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  dissatisfaction  which  is  manifested,  uni¬ 
versally  approbation  ought  to  be  the  order  of 
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the  day.  Grieved  are  we  to  see  that  the  re¬ 
verse  is  actually  the  case — the  step  is  re- 
rarded  on  all  sides  in  an  unfavorable  light, 
by  sonae  considered  the  first  symptom  of 
that  softening  of  the  brain  with  which  he 
has  so  long  been  menaced  by  his  physician 
— by  others  a  coup  de  tfte  of  a  baffled  liber¬ 
tine  ;  by  all  as  the  first  bStise  he  has  com¬ 
mitted.  Of  injustice,  rapine,  and  rate  he 
has  been  guilty  before,  but  this  is  the  first 
bttUe — ^re  a  la  teconde”  cry  the  Parisians — 
alluding  to  the  possibility  of  war,  which  was 
scoflfed  at  so  long  as  they  maintained  their 
faith  in  the  vigilance  of  the  Emperor  to  act 
consistently  with  his  own  interests. 

Much  has  been  said  about  his  wife — much 
that  is  true,  and  more  that  is  false.  Those 
who  have  studied  human  nature  will  have  no 
need  to  wait  until  the  stories  which  have  been 
circulated  with  regard  to  her  former  conduct 
shall  be  contradicted ;  they  will  know  well 
enough  that  the  woman  who  arrives  at  the 
station  to  which  Mdlle.  de  Montijo  has  evi¬ 
dently  aspired  from  the  very  first,  is  not  one 
to  have  at  any  time  allowed  her  passions  to 
^t  the  better  of  her  reason.  She  has  the 
immense  fault  of  being  a  lionne,  of  all  female 
characters  the  most  suspicious  in  French 
eyes,  and  to  which  they  attach,  not  always 
with  justice,  the  idea  of  an  independence  of 
morals,  inconsistent  with  that  refined  coquet¬ 
ry  and  grace  beneath  which  the  most  licen¬ 
tious  conduct  may  pass  unnoticed — a  want 
of  taste,  in  short,  which  is  the  only  crime  in 
French  eyes  for  which  a  woman  can  neither 
be  pardoned  nor  tolerated.  In  person  she  is 
too  graceful  not  to  gain  admirers,  and  much 
of  her  future  influence  will  depend  upon 
whence  she  chooses  them :  for  our  code  of 
gallantry  is  so  singularly  organized,  that  a 
woman  is  considered  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
miration  she  inspires,  as  well  as  for  that 
which  she  has  voluntarily  sought.  I  have 
heard  from  many  people  who  know  her  well, 
that  her  character  strikingly  resembles  that 
of  Josephine — the  same  charm,  the  same 
grace,  the  same  courage,  and  the  same  reck¬ 
less  extravagance.  She  already  feels  so ; 
’tis  said  that  she  is  placed  on  the  throne  to 
play  a  part,  not  merely  to  figure  in  the  annals 
of  the  adventurer  to  whom  she  has  linked 
herself.  The  explanation  of  her  nurse,  the 
ood  old  Pepa,  is  worthy  of  record,  as  it 
isplays  the  real  feeling  towards  the  marriage 
which  exists  among  the  lower  classes.  It 
was  considered  expedient  that  the  worthy 
old  lady  should  accompany  Madame  Mere  on 
her  journey  back  to  Spain.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  the  separation,  some  of 
which  have  transpired,  and  some  have  been 


guessed ;  all  are  good,  however,  no  doubt, 
and  so  the  honest  old  body  was  formally  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  fond  nursling  herself.  “You 
must  leave  me,  Pepa;  we  must  part  for 
ever,”  said  the  fair  Eug6nie ;  “  I  am  about 
to  marry,  and  no  Spanish  attendant  will  be 
allowed  about  my  person.”  The  old  lady 
was  spinning  away  zealously  when  this  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made,  and  it  overcame  her 
so  suddenly  that  she  actually  snapped  her 
thread  with  astonishment.  “  Marry  !  and 
with  whom  ?  O  Guerida  !”  exclaimed  she 
eagerly.  “  With  the  Emperor  of  France,” 
returned  the  lady  proudly.  The  nurse  said 
not  a  word,  but  having  made  a  knot  in  her 
thread,  resumed  her  spinning  as  arduously  as 
before ;  and,  after  a  long  pause,  she  exclaim¬ 
ed  sadly,  “  Well,  'tis  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
be  ;  he  will  still  have  the  dukedom  of  Theba 
and  the  grandeeship  of  Spain  to  fall  back 
upon !”  The  story  was  told  at  Court,  as 
proof  of  the  ndivetS  of  the  Spanish  peasant 
woman.  There  were  many  there  who  laugh¬ 
ed  most  heartily — St.  Arnaud,  the  actor,  and 
Magnan,  the  lacquey’s  son,  for  instance  ;  but 
he  whom  it  was  intended  to  interest  the 
most  did  not  seem  particularly  impressed 
with  its  comic- meaning,  and  listened  to  it 
rather  with  sadness  than  with  hilarity.  Pepa, 
however,  has  departed  notwithstanding,  with¬ 
out  even  waiting  for  the  mother,  who  has 
been  commanded  to  withdraw  at  her  earliest 
convenience.  Meanwhile  the  foreign  ladies 
assembled  in  Paris  are  gathering  fresh  hope 
and  courage  from  the  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing  fftes  and  balls,  always  hinted  at  by  the 
presence  of  an  Empress.  Much  talk  has 
there  been  of  a  quadrille  to  be  danced  at  the 
ball  of  the  Senate  which  is  to  rival  the  famous 
quadrille  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  whfere  the 
ladies  of  the  Imperial  family  displayed  upon 
their  persons  far  more  than  forty  millions  of 
francs’  worth  of  diamonds  and  far  less  than 
forty  sous’  worth  of  draperv,  no  doubt,  and 
where  one  of  the  parvenu  diuchesses  of  the 
period  wore  a  robe  of  silver  lama  and  a  pa- 
rure  of  emeralds  which  was  mentioned  as 
having  cost  her  a  life  annuity  of  six  thousand 
francs,  and  other  things  besides,  which  were 
mentioned  also,  but  which  we  quite  forget 
now. 

We  are  malgri  tout  again,  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
pectation.  Something  will,  something  must 
happen  before  long — whether  for  good  or 
evil  none  can  say.  It  is  currently  reported 
that  the  police  are  on  the  alert  to  organise 
an  (meute  for  the  beginning  of  next  month, 
in  order  to  show  off  the  courage  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  to  which  the  Emperor  alludes  in  his 
proclamation  concerning  the  marriage. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


Henry  Temple  Palmerston,  Yiscoant, 
an  English  ex-minister  of  state,  was  bom  on 
the  20th  October,  1784.  He  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  be  succeeded  to  the  title. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and,  in 

1806,  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  death, 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Horsham,  lie  ranged  himself 
on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  and 
supported  the  government  by  bis  vote  and 
influence.  In  the  next  parliament  he  was 
returned  for  Newpcvt,  in  the  isle  of  Wight. 
Having  joined  the  Portland  administration  in 

1807,  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty.  In  1809,  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Perceval,  he  obtained  the  office 
of  secretary-at-war,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
James  Murray  Pulteney  ;  and  next  year,  va¬ 
cating  bis  seat  for  Newport,  was  elected  for 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  continued 
to  fill  the  office  of  secretary-at-war  for  nine¬ 
teen  years  successively,  namely,  from  Octo¬ 
ber,  1809,  to  May,  1828,  when  be  gave 
place  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  Goderich’s  cabi¬ 
net.,  Some  time  prior  to  1825  he  was  fired 
at  and  slightly  wounded  by  a  man,  without 
bis  having  given  the  least  provocation  ;  but 
on  inquiry  the  man  was  proved  to  be  clearly 
insane.  The  office  which  Lord  Palmerston 
filled  for  so  long  a  period,  extending  through 
the  successive  administrations  of  Perceval, 
Castlereagb,  Liverpool,  Canning,  and  Gode¬ 
rich,  is  one  of  acknowledged  importance, 
and  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  ;  and  the 
best  proof  of  his  lordship’s  competency  for 
discharging  its  functions  is  to  be  found  in  his 
continuing  to  retain  it  undisturbed  amid  the 
conflict  of  parties,  and  the  perpetual  changes 
which,  in  other  offices,  were  continually  t^- 
ing  place.  It  b  pretty  evident  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  much  of  this  time,  must 
have  avowed  ton  politics,  and  given  his  sup- 

rt  to  them.  But  it  b  equmly  pbin  that 
latterly  imbibed  the  more  liberal  princi¬ 
ples  of  Mr.  Canning ;  and  after  that  lament¬ 


ed  statesman’s  death  he  discovered  an  evi¬ 
dent  leaning  toward  the  enlightened  poli¬ 
cy  of  Lord  Goderich  and  Mr.  Huskbson. 
Though,  like  the  latter,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  secretary-at-war  in  the  Wellington 
ministry,  he  took  Mr.  Huskisson’s  part  in 
the  fracas  occasioned  by  that  gentleman’s 
vote  on  the  East  Retford  question,  and  re¬ 
signed  his  place  on  account  of  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  “  The 
Duke  ”  on  that  occasion.  He  aided  the  Peel 
and  Wellington  cabinet  in  the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities,  a  measure  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates. 
When  the  first  reform  bill  was  introduced  to 
the  house  of  commons,  in  1831,  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston  appeared 
among  his  supporters,  and  he  continued  to 
give  that  measure  bb  powerful  support  until 
the  efforts  of  its  promoters  were  finally 
crowned  with  success.  This  line  of  action 
cost  him  his  seat  for  the  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  which  he  had  held  since  1809.  He 
was,  however,  returned,  in  1831,  for  Bletch- 
ingley.  In  1832  he  sat  for  South  Hants, 
but  was  defeated  at  the  general  election  in 
1834.  In  1835  he  was  elected  for  Tiverton, 
which  he  still  represents.  He  held  the  seab 
of  the  foreign  secretaryship  from  1 830  until 
the  dbsolution  of  the  whig  cabinet  in  1834. 
In  the  April  following  he  resumed  that  office, 
and  resigned  it  again  in  1841.  With  the  re> 
turn  of  the  whigs  to  office,  in  1846,  he  again 
took  the  same  office,  whbh  he  resigned  De¬ 
cember  22,  1851.  Hb  lordship  is  one  of 
the  best-praetbed  statesmen  of  which  Eng¬ 
land  can  boast.  The  extent  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  gives  him  a  consciousness  of  superiority 
in  hb  own  department,  which,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  hb  official  career,  was 
found  most  inconvenient  by  bis  colleagues, 
betraying  itself  in  impatience  of  advice,  and 
an  unwillingness  to  submit  his  intentions  to 
the  cabinet.  This  b  believed  to  have  been 
the  determining  cause  of  his  recent  retirement 
from  office. 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


Tbs  principal  i«a«s  of  Um  prMi^  in  London  and 
thia  oountrj,  during  th«  past  year,  are  ineluded  in 
the  following  list : 

State  Papen,  published  under  the  Authority  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Commission.  Volumes  VL  to  XL 

The  LUerartf  Oautte  describes  this  great  under¬ 
taking  as  follows: 

**  In  the  year  1826,  a  Crown  Commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  publication  of  the  principal  papers 
contained  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  This  Commis¬ 
sion  consisted  chiefly  of  ornamental  names— digni¬ 
taries  of  state,  and  that  class  from  which  the  goT- 
emors  of  the  Charter  House  are  on  erery  racancy 
recruited.  With  thia  order,  and  the  direction  that 
the  publication  should  be  in  a  quarto  shape,  the 
labors  of  the  Commission  would  appear  to  have  con- 
dnded.  In  1880  we  had  an  instalment  of  the  work 
in  the  shape  of  five  volumes  quarto,  containing 
Wolsey’s  correspondence  with  Henry  VUI.,  Ac. ; 
and  in  1862  we  nave  six  more  volumes,  containing 
the  Foreign  Correspondence,  and  completing  the 
labors  of  the  Commission.  The  eleven  volumes  of 
State  Papers  published  by  the  Crown  Commission¬ 
ers  belong  to  that  class  of  papers  which  includes 
the  ‘Cabala,*  ‘Murdin’and  ‘Haynes,’  ‘Winwood’ 
and  ‘Hardwicks,’  ‘Sydney’ and  ‘Strafford,’  ‘Cla¬ 
rendon  ’  and  ‘Thurloe,’  the  editors  of  which  have 
done  verv  little  more  than  arrange  the  letters  in  a 
kind  of  chronological  series,  and  print  them  for  the 
moot  part  as  near  as  possible  in  the  strict  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  the  originala’’ 

Demetrius  the  Impostor.  An  Episode  in  RnasiaB 
History.  By  Prosper  Merimee.  Translated  by 
Andrew  R.  S^ble. 

“  ’The  history  of  the  Runian  adventurer,  Deme¬ 
trius,  by  M.  Merimee,  has  a  double  interert ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  in  the  annals  of 
Russia, — and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ex¬ 
amples  on  record  of  a  species  of  historical  illurion 
of  which  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  have  furnish¬ 
ed  characteristic  instances, — but  which  has  not  yet 
reoeived  a  sufficiently  profound  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  philosophic  historiana  Many  places  of  the 
world  have  produced  impostors  who,  personating 
dead  men,  and  laying  claim  to  their  honors,  have 
for  a  time  had  a  career  of  success.  The  Perkin 
Warbeck  of  English  History  is  no  solitary  example 
of  imposture  aiming  at  a  crown.  But,  perhaps^  in 
no  case  has  imposture  been  associated  with  so  many 
circumstances  disposing  us  partially  to  respect  it, 
and  even  to  question,  whether,  after  all,  it  was  im¬ 
posture  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  pseudo-TMU*,  Demetriua” 

Rapoleon  the  Third.  By  A.  De  la  Gueronniire. 
Translated  by  Lieut-CoL  Charles  Gilliesa  M.  de 
la  Gu  ronni^re,  like  most  other  first  rate  French 
journalists,  is  an  artist  in  words.  His  contempo¬ 
rary  portraits,  published  in  the  Poys — while  tnat 
per  was  Republican,  and  the  peculiar  organ  of 
de  Isunartme — are  remarkable  for  their  style, 


their  treatment,  and  their  high  literary  finish.  The 
writing  is  always  forcible,  the  analyw  snbtle,  the 
insight  wide  and  deep.  The  sketches,  nevertheless^ 
have  the  vice  of  nearly  all  contemporary  portraits^ 
— they  are  overdrawn — they  are  too  flattering.  Of 
the  whole  series,  as  they  originally  appears^  thi« 
vice  was  most  apparent,  per^ps  in  the  figures 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  actual  posseesor  of  power,  and 
of  the  Count  de  Cbambord,  its  probable  inheritor. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  psunted  in  colors  so  fine  and 
bright,  that  M.  de  Lamartine  felt  himself  called  on 
to  repudiate  publicly  all  share  in  and  responsibility 
for  such  literary  fawning: — and  the  portrait  so  de¬ 
nounced — retouched  and  wrought  up,  as  might  be 
expected — is  that  which  M.  dc  la  Gueronniere,  now 
an  official  supporter  of  the  Empire,  has  here  aent 
forth  to  the  world  of  English  readera  The  book, 
as  it  now  appears,  is  evidently  addressed  to  the 
readers  of  Victor  Hugo's  impassioned  pamphlet. 

Ancient  Irish  Minstrelsy.  By  William  Hamilton 
Drummond,  D.D.  This,  says  the  Athenmim,  is  an 
attempt  by  a  scholar  of  considerable  research  and 
learning  to  produce  a  poetical  version  in  English 
of  various  Ossianic,  or  Fenian,  ballads.  It  contains^ 
within  the  compass  of  one  volume,  not  leas  than 
thirty-three  poems, — some  of  them  of  considerable 
length,  and  copiously  annotated.  Its  value,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  more  in  its  ethnological  interest  than  in 
its  poetical  merit  The  translator  has  the  mind  of 
an  essayist  of  the  school  of  Blair,  and  his  powers 
are  not  well  adapted  for  a  spirited  renderi^  of  the 
stirring  themes  of  the  Ossianic  ballada  ^ey  are 
better  calculated  for  a  translation  of  Lucretius  than 
of  Lucan, — and  would  give  ns  a  better  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  Buchanan  than  of  Ossian. 

The  new  work,  by  the  author  of  ‘Jane  Eyre,’ 
‘  Shirley,’  Ac.,  Villette,  has  been  published,  and  re¬ 
printed  by  the  Harfxss. 

Two  Thousand  Miles’  Ride  through  the  Argentine 
Provinces ;  with  an  account  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
the  Recent  Events  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  M'Cann,  Esq. 

The  School  for  Dreamers — a  novel  highly  spoken 
ot  By  T.  Gwynne,  Esq.,  author  of  ‘The  School 
for  Fathers.’ 

Amabel;  or.  The  Victory  of  Love.  By  Mary 
Elizabeth  Wormeley.  Another  work  of  fiction. 

The  Second  Burmese  War.  A  narrative  of  the 
Camp  at  Rangoon.  By  Lieut  William  F.  B.  Lau¬ 
rie,  Madras  Artillery.  With  Map,  Plana,  and  other 
niurtrationa. 

Kaffraria  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  the  Bev.  Fran¬ 
cis  P.  Fleming. 

Memorandums  made  in  Ireland,  in  the  autumn  of 
1862.  By  John  Forbes,  M.D.,  Author  of  ‘The  Hiy- 
rician’s  Holiday. 

The  Book  of  the  Garden,  by  Charles  McIntosh, 
is  warmly  commended  in  a  genial  article  by  Chris¬ 
topher  North,  in  the  last  Blackwood,  Illustrated 
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with  apwards  of  1,000  engravings — will  be  pnb- 
liahed  in  Febriuuy. 

Crime ;  its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies.  Bj 
Frederick  Hill,  late  Inspector  of  Prisons.  8vo. 

A  Scheme  for  the  Government  of  India.  By 
George  Campbell. 

Life  of  Joan  of  Are.  An  Historical  Essay.  By 
Lord  Mahon.  Fcap.  8to. 

My  Novel.  By  Pisistratua  Caxton.  Or,  Varieties 
in  English  Life. 

Paris  after  Waterloo:  Notes  taken  at  the  time, 
and  hitherto  unpnbluhed.  Including  a  revised 
edition — the  tenth— of  a  ‘Visit  to  Flanders  and 
the  Field.’  By  James  Simpson,  Advocate. 

Travels  in  India  and  Kashmir.  By  Baron  Schon* 
berg.  2  vols.  with  illustrations. 

Military  Life  in  Algeria.  By  the  Count  P.  de 
Castellane.  2  vols. 

A  Legend  of  Pembroke  Castle.  By  Miss  Frances 
Georgians  Herbert.  2  vola. 

Recollections  of  Service  in  China ;  a  residence  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  visits  to  other  islands  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  seas.  By  Col.  Arthur  Cunynghame. 
Twenty-Seven  Years’  Life  in  Canada;  or,  the  Ex- 

Crienoes  of  an  Early  Settler.  By  Major  Striek- 
id,  C.M.  Edited  by  Agnes  Strickland 
Private  Journal  of  the  late  F.  S.  Larpent,  Esq., 
Judge-Advocate  General  attached  to  the  nead  quar- 
ters  of  Lord  Wellington  during  the  Peninsular 
War,  from  1812  to  its  close.  Now  first  published 
from  the  original  MS&  Edited  by  Sir  George  Lar¬ 
pent 

Von  Ranke’s  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  II.  of 
Austria.  Translated  by  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady 
Duff  Gordon.  16mo. 

Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche’s  Geological  Observer. 
New  edition,  corrected. 

The  Dean’s  Daughter.  By  Mrs.  Gore.  Ihe  Ath*- 
naum  welcomes  “  Mrs.  Gore  back  as  a  writer  of  fic¬ 
tion  whom  no  one  has  precisely  replaced  during  the 
period  of  her  absence.  Her  novels  have  a  wit,  a 
I  worldly  wisdom,  and  sometimes  a  wisdom  not  of 

I  this  world — a  prodi^ity  of  illustration  and  allu¬ 

sion,  and  a  perjtetuaf  reference  to  political  and  so- 
*  «*is1  progress— which  would  long  since  btve  raised 

their  writer  to  the  highest  rank  of  brilliant  women ; 

I  were  not  these  good  gifts  lessened  by  a  slightness  of 

i  hand  and  shallowness  of  expression  such  ss  prevent 

I  our  feeling  her  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  among 

her  own  ^loeophiee  and  creations.” 

Mr.  Chapman  has  reprinted  from  the  Daily  VnM 
a  series  of  Letters  on  Ireland  by  Miss  Martineau, 
penned  by  her  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Island. 

I  They  convey  the  lively  impressions  of  a  corapara- 

I  tive  stranger  to  the  soil,  in  a  style  at  once  strong 

and  graphic. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Greg,  one  of  the  favorite  contribu- 
I  tort  of  the  Edinhv/rgh  Revievo,  has  gathered  his  es- 

I  says  into  a  collected  form,  in  2  vols.  They  contain 

the  following  well-known  articles  of  the  Edinburgh : 
t  Dr.  Arnold’s  Lectures  on  Modem  History ;  Dr.  Ar- 

‘  nold’s  Life  and  Correspondence ;  Laing’t  German 

'  Catholic  Schism;  Laing  on  Peasant  Proprietorship; 

j  Unsound  Social  Philosophy ;  Principles  of  Taxa- 

)  tion;  England  as  It  is;  Ma^ Barton;  Investments 

!  for  the  Working  Clos^;  Einglish  S^ialiam ;  Pro- 

I  gress  and  Hopes  of  Sociialism ;  Alison’s  History  of 


Europe;  The  Fermentation  of  Europe;  Difficulties 
of  Republican  France;  France  since  1848;  Net 
Results  of  1848  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy; 
France  in  January,  1862;  Shall  we  retain  our  Col¬ 
onies!  The  Relation  between  Employers  and  Em¬ 
ployed  ;  Sir  R.  Peel’s  Character  and  Policy;  Pros¬ 
pects  of  British  Statesmanship ;  The  Expected  Re¬ 
form  Bill ;  Representative  Reform. 

The  Autobiography  of  B.  R  Haydon,  edited  by 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  is  shortly  to  appear. 

An  important  work  on  National  Education,  by 
Sir.  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  Bart,  is  promised,  under 
the  title  of  ‘  Public  Education,  as  affected  by  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
from  1846  to  1862,  with  suggestions  as  to  Future 
Policy.’ 

A  selection  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  De  Qnincey, 
some  of  them  before  unpublished,  revised  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  author. 

Bases  of  Belief,  a  work  on  the  Christian  evi- 
dencea  By  Edward  Miall,  M.P. 

The  historian  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  not  have  occasion  to  lament  the  small- 
nee^  either  in  value  or  perhaps  in' extent,  of  hii 
materiala  Already  we  have  had  Lives  of  Byron, 
Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Cary, 
Jeffrey,  Ac.  Lord  John  Russell  is  giving  ns  the 
Memoir  and  Diaries  of  Moore ;  and  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  present  year,  though  as  yet  not  pub- 
liclv  announced,  wilt  be  a  Life  (though  a  brief  one) 
of  tFilliam  Lisle  Bowles, — containing  his  early  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Coleridge.  Both  Southey  and 
Coleridge,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  constant  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  obligation 
which  their  early  verse  was  under  to  the  muse  of 
Bowlea 

Critirisro  has  perhaps  )>een  of  some  serviee  to 
Lord  John  Russell, — lor  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  Memoirs,  advertised  by  Mr.  Bentley  to  bo 
rea<W  before  now,  has,  we  obMrve,  been  poiriponed 
till  Easter.  In  the  interval  his  Lordship  may  be 
enabled  to  do  for  Mr.  Fox  what,  so  far  at  least,  he 
has  omitted  to  effect  for  his  friend  Mr.  Moore. 

AnnicAN  Booaa 

Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississi  ppi  Valley, 
by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  published  by  Mr.  Knortau>, 
has  been  republi^ed.  It  is  noticed  by  the  Athencnm 
as  “  another  instance  of  the  leal  and  assiduity  with 
which  American  authors  are  pursuing  the  task  of  ex¬ 
amining  and  illustrating  the  early  hutory  and  anti¬ 
quities  of  their  counts.  Few  more  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  could  be  selected  by  an  American  for  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  research  than  the  history  of  the  discovery 
and  first  explorations  of  the  Mississippi  The  com¬ 
piler  of  the  present  book  has  done  his  work  well. 
It  will  be  found  interesting  not  only  to  Americana 
— to  whose  archsrologtcal  literature  it  is  a  eontribn- 
tion — but  also  to  those  among  ourselves  who  like 
stories  of  travel  and  adventure.  The  greater  part 
of  the  volume  consists  of  the  following  original  nar¬ 
ratives,  edited  from  the  manuscripts: — a  ‘Relation 
of  the  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  Father  James 
Marquette,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  1673  and  the 
following  years;’  a  ‘Narrative  of  a  Voyage  made 
to  the  Illinois,  by  Father  Claude  Alloues,  in  1676;’ 
‘Father  Le  Clercq’s  Narrative  of  the  Chevalier  de 
la  Salle’s  First  Attempt  to  Explore  the  Mississippi 
in  1680;’  a  ‘Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Upper 
Missiseippi,  by  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  in  1680;’  a 
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*  Namtive  of  the  Adventoree  of  La  Salle*i  partj  in 
Illinois,  from  Febnury  1680  to  June  1681,  by  Fa¬ 
ther  25enobiua  Membr4 a  ‘  Narratire  of  La  Salle’s 
Voyage  down  the  Mississippi  in  1682,  by  the  same 
Fatner  Membr4 a  *  NarratiTe  of  La  ^le’s  attempt 
to  reach  the  Mississippi  by  sea  in  1684,  by  Father 
Le  Clerq and  a  ‘  Narratire  of  La  Salle’s  Attempt 
to  Ascend  the  'Miaeiasippi  in  1687,  by  Father  Anas- 
tasins  Donay.’  Mr.  Shea’s  own  share  of  the  rolume, 
in  addition  to  the  labor  of  editing  theee  narratives, 
consists  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  variona  Je- 
■nit  Fathers  sMve  named — the  sketch  of  Father 
Marquette  extending  to  about  thirty  pages — and  a 
reliminary  chapter  giving  a  genenu  account  of  the 
istory  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.” 

History  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  Second  Se- 
riea  Embracing  the  Events  of  1814  and  1816.  By 
Charles  1.  Ingersoll,  originally  published  by  Lir- 
mooTT,  OaAMBo  A  Ca,  I%ilaaelphia,  has  been  re¬ 
printed.  The  Literary  OatetU  deems  it  “by  no 
means  an  ordinary  book.  It  is  written  in  a  truly 
American  spirit— and  may  on  that  account  be  ree-  j 
ommended  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  understanding 
the  peculiar  views  of  eminent  American  politicians 
—of  whom  the  author  is  one— on  subjects  of  politi¬ 
cal  import  Besidee  this,  it  contains  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  historical  information  likely  throve  inter¬ 
esting  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Tne  author  is 
a  man  of  decision  and  ability;  and  the  opinions 
which  he  propounds,  and  his  manner  of  propound¬ 
ing  them,  strike  with  an  air  of  rough  originality, 
according  well  with  what  we  know  of  the  political 
sentiments  now  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  usually  exemplified  in  the  literary  productions 
that  reach  ns  from  that  quarter.  A  new  spirit,  es¬ 
sentially  American,  has,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
obeervM,  been  latterly  creeping  into  works  issued 
from  the  American  press;  and  though  the  present 
work,  desultory  and  uncouth  in  form  as  it  is,  can 
hardly  take  a  place  among  the  American  classics,  it 
yet  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  American 
mind  is  moving,  and  presents,  as  it  were,  in  the 
erude  ore  those  feelings  and  ideas  which  enter  into 
American  nationality,  and  are  in  process  of  being 
diavlved  in  a  finer  essence  throngn  American  lite¬ 
rature." 

Donald  M'Leod’s  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
been  reprinted.  The  A  theneeum  says  “  the  compila¬ 
tion  is  made  in  a  judicious  way,  the  author  confin¬ 
ing  himself  to  matters  illustrating  the  personal  char¬ 
acter  and  life  of  Scott,  without  entering  into  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  writings.  The  manageable  sixe  of  the 
volume  is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations.  It  is 
likely  to  be  widely  read  in  America,  and  the  length 
and  style  of  Lockhart’s  *  Life’  have  left  ample  scope 
for  its  circulation  among  eertain  circles  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  story  of  SmU’s  life,  his  ruling  passion 
throughout  was  ambition,  not  of  literary  fame,  but 
of  social  position.  To  be  a  border  laird,  and  the 
founder  of  a  family  of  Scotta  of  Abbotsford,  was 
his  chief  end  as  a  man.  The  disappointment  of  so 
much  ambition  and  so  much  promise,  will  in  future 
times  be  a  memorable  instance  of  instability  of  earth¬ 
ly  fortune,  and  of  *  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  ’  ” 
Alice  Montroee ;  or,  the  Lofty  and  the  Lowly. 
Good  in  All,  and  None  All  Good.  By  Maria  J. 
Mintoeh,  originally  published  by  the  ArrLSTONs, 
has  been  reprinted  in  London.  The  Athenceum 
classes  it  “  among  the  tales  with  a  purpose — which 
are  somewhat  leas  useful  in  the  world  than  purposes 


without  tales.  The  Author  of  ‘Alice  Montrose,’ 
who  belongs  to  America,  appears  to  have  been  ag¬ 
grieved  at  the  jealousies  that  separate  the  Northern 
from  the  Southern  States— setting  the  mercenary 
Yankee  in  antagonism  against  the  chivalrous  Plant¬ 
er — or  the  looee  man  of  pleasure  against  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  enterprising  man  of  duty  (to  state 
the  case  as  it  is  respectively  stated  in  the  two  lati¬ 
tudes).  She  has  written  with  the  virtuous  endea¬ 
vor  of  reconciling  antipathies ; — of  showing  that 
slavery  is  rather  bad,  but  that  a^litionism  is  not  al¬ 
together  pore — that  the  South  can  be  sometimes  cold 
and  the  North  occasionally  warm — that  eligible 
husbands  for  charming  heroines  may  be  found  by 
the  Miseiaeinpi  side  as  well  as  among  the  highlands 
of  the  Huason  River.  It  does  not  often  happen 
that  stories  undertaken  with  an  argument  such  as 
this  are  more  successful  than  stories  intended  to 
raise  a  war-cry.” 

Historical  and  Statistical  Information  respecting 
the  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States,  by  Henry  Schoolcraft, 
has  been  reprinted.  The  Literary  Gazette  says 
the  “present  volume  is  occupied  by  the  vital  statis¬ 
tics  of  those  races,  and  by  accounts  of  their  manners 
and  customs,  which  the  author,  from  his  great  ex¬ 
perience  of  Indian  life  in  the  wilderness,  is  singu¬ 
larly  well  able  to  describe.” 

A  Stranger  Here,  a  biographical  memoir  of  a 
lady  distinguished  for  piety,  by  the  Rev.  Uoratius 
Bonar,  of  Kelso,  republished  by  R.  Castke  A  Bao- 
TiiKis.  *1110  Literary  Gazette  says  “  it  contains  mat¬ 
ter  which  bears  on  spiritual  health  and  religious 
culture.  Mr.  Bonar  is  the  author  of  many  useful 
and  popular  works,  his  style  having  an  agreeable 
union  of  manly  vigor  and  plaintive  seriousnesa” 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Freedley’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Bu¬ 
siness  ;  or,  llow  to  Get  Money,  has  been  republished 
in  London.  The  Literary  Gazette  thinks  the  ‘  reader 
will  be  disappointed  who  looks  for  advice  as  to 
particular  wi^s  of  investing  money  or  iucreasing 
his  income,  l^re  is  nothing  said  about  Californian 
shares  or  Pennsylvanian  bonda  The  author  deals 
chiefly  with  the  ethics  of  his  subject,  and  the  ad¬ 
vices  are  of  the  most  general  nature.  Business  men 
will  find  much  to  study  and  consider  in  Mr.  Freed¬ 
ley’s  treatise,  and  to  young  men  entering  into  life, 
a  more  useful  book  of  its  kind  could  not  be  offered. 
In  the  appendix,  among  other  documents,  are  given 
some  shtewd  practical  maxims  by  the  enterprising 
and  successful  Mr.  Bamom.” 

Iruta 

Three  British  Peerages,  of  various  and  opposite 
kinds  of  historical  celebrity,  have  recently  Decome 
extinct : — The  Earldom  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer — 
the  Earldom  of  Tirconnell — and  the  Viscountcy  of 
Melbourne.  The  first  of  these  titles  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  English  history,  by  its  long  continuance 
in  the  great  family  of  the  De  Veres : — of  the  last  of 
whom  there  is  a  glowing  portrait  in  Mr.  Macaulay's 
History.  Transferred  to  the  Harley  family,  it  again 
becomes  associated  with  memorable  persons ;  and 
the  abiding  power  of  literature  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact,  that  the  pens  of  the  authors  of  our  “  Au¬ 
gustan  Age”  have  given  to  the  title  of  “  Oxford  ”  a 
notoriety  which,  in  popular  apprehension,  almost 
obscures  the  fame  of  the  De  Veres. — The  title  of 
'^roonnell  has  been  held  since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  by  the  Gaunter  family  ; — in  its 
previous  tenure,  by  "  Dick  Talbot,”  the  viceroy  of 
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the  last  Stutrt  king,  it  Mqnired  more  notorietj 
than  honor. — In  modem  fauionable  and  poUtioal 
life,  the  title  of  Melbourne  has  been  noted  in  two 
generationa 

Reeent  letters  from  Egypt  report  the  discoTery 
in  that  country  of  a  buried  city.  It  is  alleged  to 
be  situated  about  five  hours*  journey  from  Cairo, 
near  the  first  cataract  It  is  said  that  an  Arab, 
having  observed  what  appeared  to  be  the  head  of 
a  ephynx  appearing  above  the  ground  near  this 
spot,  drew  the  attention  of  a  French  gentleman  to 
the  circumstance, — who  commenced  excavating, 
and  laid  open  along-buried  street,  which  contains 
38  granite  sarcopha^  each  of  which  weighed  about 
88  tons,  and  which  formerly  held  evidently  the 
ashes  of  sacred  animala  This  street,  when  lighted 
up  at  night,  forms  a  magnificent  sight  It  is  up¬ 
wards  of  1,600  yards  in  length.  Many  of  the 
curiosities  dug  out  have,  it  is  added,  to  be  kept 
buried  in  sand  to  preserve  them  from  perishing. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sdences  of  St.  Peters- 
bni^h  have  elected  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber,  in  consideration,  as  it  is  stated,  of  his  high  scien¬ 
tific  acquirements,  and  of  the  important  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  astronomy. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Marten  Grippe,  in  the  Y  8rd 
year  of  his  age,  is  announced.  Mr.  Cripps  will  be 
remembered  as  a  travelling  companion  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  pupil  he  was, — and  for  the  large  col¬ 
lections  of  statues,  antiques,  and  Oriental  flora 
which  he  made  in  the  course  of  hie  travela  In  his 
old  age,  he  presented  some  valuable  portions  of 
these  collections  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  to  other  public  institutions, 

“  Naturalists,”  says  the  lAttrary  Oazette,  “  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  Professor  Roesmassler,  for¬ 
merly  Professor  of  Botany  at  Tharaud,  has  at  length 
determined  to  complete  his  valuable  work,  ‘  Iko- 
nographie  der  Land  und  Susswasser  Mollusken,* 
and  also  to  publish  his  long-announced  work,  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Fauna  Molluacorum  extra  Marinorum  £n- 
ropse.’ " 

The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Australia  is  excit¬ 
ing  considerable  attention.  The  diamond  brought 
to  this  country  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  Surveyor- 
General  of  New  ^uth  Wales,  and  which  has  Men 
presented  by  him  to  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  has  been  inspected  by  many  of  the  best 
judges  of  the  gem,  ana  pronounced  to  be  a  diamond 
of  the  first  water.  It  weighs  three-quarters  of  a 
carat,  and  was  found  at  the  gold  diggings  at  Ophir, 
west  of  Bathurst  The  search  for  precious  stones 
will  now,  doubtless,  become  as  general  as  digging 
for  gold. 

There  is  a  little  book  bearing  the  title  of  “  La 
Voix  Mysterieuse,”  now  read  in  secret  by  thousands 
in  Paris,  which,  in  telling  terseness  and  pointed  ex¬ 
amples,  almost  equals  the  “  Napoleon  fe  Petit”  of 
Victor  Huga 

A  writer  in  MtHellemy  says,  that  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  when  in  Portugal,  was  very 
regular  in  attending  divine  aerviee  at  the  ehnreh 
parade,  but  always  limited  the  time  of  Ha  duration, 
saying  to  the  chaplain, — **  Briacal,  tmy  tu  muck  at 
JVM  tike  in  five  and  twenty  minutes,  I  shall  not 
stay  longer  I” 

M.  Garibaldi,  apostolic  nunrio  in  Paris,  has  been 
informed  that  ^  canons  of  the  Basilica  of  St  John 
Latsran,  in  Rome,  have  agned  an  address  to  Louis 


Napoleon,  praying  him  to  accept  the  title  of  Knt 
Canon  of  tW  venerable  Basilica,  sornamed  "the 
mother  of  all  the  churches.” 

An  unedited  collection  of  letters  from  Madame 
de  Stael  to  the  Count  Wolff  de  Baudissin,  is  about 
to  appear.  They  are  exceedingly  brilliant 

The  recent  raising  of  interest  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  u  a  measure  intended  to  prevent  the 
Bank  of  Erance  from  making  any  further  loans  in 
London,  which  it  has  been  doing  lately  to  a  large, 
extent 

General  Rossi,  a  liberal,  has  been  appointed  tutor 
to  the  hereditaiT  Prince  of  Hardinia,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  clerical  party. 

Geo.  P.  Burnham,  of  Boston,  has  presented  Quee^ 
Victoria  with  seven  gray  Shanghai  fowls. 

The  Uncle  Tom  excitement  in  Paris  appears  to 
have  just  begun.  Musard  has  composed  aSwottiaoh 
called  Uncle  Tom ;  Marx  has  published  a  quadrille, 
also  called  Uncle  Tom  ;  and  M.  Michelet  announ¬ 
ces  a  **  Pensee  furitive,”  entitled  Eva ;  Liquorice  is 
now  called  “  Unue  Tom  Candy and  a  new  play, 
founded  on  the  story,  has  been  produced  at  the 
Ambiga  Uncle  Tom  is  a  seconds^  character. 

At  the  recent  annual  public  session  of  the  Rua- 
sian  Imperial  Geographical  Society,  held  in  Bt.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  it  was  stated  that  the  great  sdentific  ex¬ 
pedition  about  to  be  sent  by  that  body  into  Eastern 
Siberia  and  Kamschatka  was  on  the  immediate  eve 
of  setting  out.  The  expedition  comprises  twelve 
young  men,  who  have  been  trained  by  the  Society 
expressly  to  the  duty  of  taking  astronomical,  mag- 
netical  and  meterological  observationa 

The  seers,  says  the  Aikenceum,  who  loudly  prophe¬ 
sy  that  Italy  has  seen  her  last  chances  of  regeneration 
pass  away,  will  scarcely  relish  the  idea  of  a  practical 
turn  like  the  recent  ekablishment  of  a  S<^ety  of 
Political  Economy  at  Turin.  Of  late  years,  Sardi¬ 
nia  has  proved  its  disposition  and  its  right  to  lead 
in  the  literary  and  intellectual  movements  in  Italy. 
The  great  men  of  the  new  era — from  D'Aseglio  to 
Gioberti — have  either  arisen  in  Sardinia,  or  found 
there  a  home  and  a  sphere  of  activity.  Turin 
has  become  the  capital  of  Italian  ideas.  Gaa — 
railways — telegraphs — toleration,  popular  litera¬ 
ture — representative  institutions — all  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  modern  world  have  there  received  a 
welcome,  while  the  Italy  of  Rome,  of  Florence,  and 
of  Naples  has  remuned  in  a  state  of  moral  and 
material  darkneea  The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
society  was  held  last  month,  when  Count  Camillo 
Gavour,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  pronounced  the 
inaugural  discourse. 

A  series  of  eight  lectures  was  to  be  given  at  the 
Weigh  House  Chapel  The  Lord  Mayor  was  to 
take  the  chair  at  the  first  lecture ;  and  the  course 
is  further  noticeable  as  being  delivered  by  Mr. 
Lowell  Mason,  the  well-known  American  Profeasor 
of  iWmody. 

By  a  printed  parliamentary  return,  it  appears 
that  on  Jan.  1,  1862,  the  unrMeemed  fundea  debt 
iras  £766,126,682  2s.  2  8-4d,  and  the  decrease 
£4,146,979  18a  9d.  The  unfunded  debt  on  Jan.  1, 
1852,  was  £17,742,800,  and  the  decrease  (no  in¬ 
crease)  was  £18,100. 

Ihe  cmtoritation  alable,  or  oiSrial  permis¬ 
sion  to  publish,  has  oeen  refu^  to  a  new  review, 
of  whien  the  Csmous  H.  Proudhon  waato  be  editor. 


